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PREFACE. 



XH£ utility of a Provincial Glossary to 
all persons desirous of understanding our an- 
cient poets, is so universally acknowledged, that 
to enter into a proof of it would be entirely a 
work of supererogation* I>iTer8 partial collec- 
tions have been occasionally made, all which 
have been well received, and frequently re«. 
printed j; these are, in this work, all united under 
one alphabet, and augmented by many hundred 
words collected by the Editor in the different 
places wherein they are used; the rotation of 
military quarters, and the recruiting service, 
having occasioned him to reside for some time 
in most of the counties in England. 

Provincial or Local Words are of three 
kinds, the first, either Saxon or Danish, in ge- 
neiral grown obsolete from disuse, and the intro« 
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iv PREFACE. 

duction of more fasbioaable terms ; and, conse* 
quently, only retained in countries remote from 
the capita], where modern refinements do not 
easily find their way, and are not readily adopted. 

The second sort are words derived from 
some foreign language, as Latin, French, or Ger** 
man; but so corrupted, bypassing through the 
mouths of illiterate clowns, as to render their 
origin scarcely discoverable ; corruptions of this 
ind being obstinately maintained by country 
people, who, like the old Monks, will never ex- 
change their old mumpsimtis for the new sump^ 

The third are mere arbitrary words, not de- 
ducible from any primary source or language, but 
ludicrous nominations, from some apparent qua- 
lities in the object or thing, at first scarcely cur- 
rent out of the parish, but by time and use ex-* 
tended over a whole county. Such are the 
Church-wardeUf Jack'SIiarp-ffiailSf Crotcfutail, &c 

The books chiefly consulted on this occas 
were Ray's Proverbs, Tim Bobbin's Lancar 
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Dialect, Lewis's History of the Isle of Thauet, 
Sir John Cullum's History of Hawstead, many of 
the County Histories, and the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine : from the last, the Exmore dialect was en- 
tirely taken. Several Gentlemen, too respectable 
to be named on so trifling an occasion, have 
also contributed their assistance. 

In selecting the words, such as only differ* 
ed from those in common use, through the mode 
of pronunciation, were mostly rejected^ nor in 
the arrangement, except in a few instances, are 
they attributed or fixed to a particular county^ 
it being difficult to find any word used in one 
eounty, that is not adopted at least in the ad- 
joining border of the next; they are therefore ge- 
nerally arranged under the titles of North, South, 
and West country words, distinguished by the 
letters N. S. and W. Words used in several 
countidls in the same sense, are pointed out by 
the letter C. to express that they are common ; 
and somietimes these are distinguished by the 
abbreviation Yar. Dial, signifying that they are 
ised in various dialects. The East country 
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scarcely afibided a sufficiency of words to form 
a division* 



As tbe Local Prov&rbs all allude to the 
particular history of the places mentioned, or 
dome ancient customs respecting them, they 
seem worth preserving, particularly as both the 
customs, and many of the places alluded to, are 
sliding silently into oblivion. For these Local 
Proverbs I have consulted Fuller's Wbrthi^, 
Ray, find a variety of other writers, many of 
wbo§e explanations I have ventured %o contro* 
Y^rt, andj, I hope, amend. 

The P«|PULAR Superstitions, likewise, tend 
to illustrate our ancient poems and romsmces, 
ShakespearCp in^ particular, drew his inimitable 
scenes- of magic from that source; for, on con«^ 
ifttlting the writers on that subject, it will be 
found he has exhibited the vulgar superstitions of 
his time. Indeed,, one cause of these scenes hav-' 
ingtso gr^at effect on us,. is their calling back to 
euiF fa«<^ie$^ the tales and terrors of the nursery, 
whicli are so. strongly stamped oa our tender 
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minds, as raTely, if ever, to be totally efiaced ; 
and of these tales, spite of the precaqtiOQ of par 
rents^ every child has heard something, more or 
less. 

m 
■ 

The different articles under this head, that 
are collected from books, are all from the most 
.celebrated authors on the subject. Among them 
are King James I., Gianvil, Dr. Henry More, 
Beaumont, Aubrey, Cotton Mather, Richard 
Baxter, Reginald Scot, and Bourne's Popular 
Antiquities, as augmented by Mr. Brand. 

\ 

Other articles on this subject, and those not 
a few, have been collected from the mouths of vil- 
lage historians, as they were related to a closing 
circle of attentive hearers, assembled in a winter s 
evening, round the capacious chimney of an old 
hall or manor-house ; for, formerly, in countries 
remote from the metropolis, or which had no im- 
mediate intercourse with it, before news-papers 
and stage-coaches had imported scepticism, and 
made every ploughman and thresher a politician 
and free-thinker, ghosts, fairies, and witches, 
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urith bloody murders, committed by tinkers^ 
formed a principal part of rural conversation, in 
all large assemblies; and particularly those in 
Christmas holidays, during the burning of the 
yule-block. 



GLOSSARY 

or 

Provincial and local words. 



A. 

AbITEB, mildewed. Kent; 

Ahoon, above. N. 

Ackerspriti a potatoe with roots at both ends. N. 

Acknoivn, acknowledged. N. 

Ackwards; whea a beast lies backwards and can- 

not rise, he is said to lye ackwards. N. 
Advised; I a'n't advised of it, 1 caunot recollect 

it, or am ignorant of it. Norf. 
Aey, yesi N. and S. 
Ajterings, the strokinge, or last of a cow's 

milk. Der. 
Aftermaifts, the pasture after the grass has beea 

mowed. N. and S. 
Agates^ or Agateward, on the way : I will set you 

agates, or agateward ;. I will accompaojr you 

part of the way. N. 
Agest, or Agast, afraid. N, 



AME 

Agging^ mnrmnrihg, rai.sing a quarrel : egging or 
edging is an expression used in most countries, 
signifying exciting or whetting on persons to 
quarrel. £xin. This word is probably derived 
from the French verb, Agacer^ to provoke. 

Agye ; to look agye, to look aside. N. 

Aidle^ to aidle, to earn or work for : I aidle my 
keep; I earn my maintenance or food. N. from 
the ancient Saxon word Ed4ean^ a reward, re- 
compence, or requital. 

Aish^ stubble ; wheat or oat aish, wheat or oat 
stubble. Hamp. 

Aixes^ an ague. North umb. 

Alantem, at a distance. N. and S. from the Frencb 
Lointain, 

Alegar^ i. e. Ale-aigre, sour ale used as vinegar* 
Cumb. 

Alkithohj a fool, a silly oaf. Exmore. 

Allemang^ mixed together; a Wiltshire saying, 
when two flocks of sheep are accidentally 
driven together. 

Allemash-^Day^ i. e. Allumage-day, the day on 
which the Canterbury silk weavers begin to 
work by candle-light. Kent. 

Allem-batchy a kind of botch, or old sore; pro- 
bably of JEldern, elder ; and basse, abotch. Ex. 

Alpe, Nolpe, or Blood O/ph, a bullfinch. Norf. 
and Suff. 

Amell, between, used in dividing time ; amell one 
and two o*clock. 
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Ammat^ a luncheon before dinner ; derived front 
the French word, Motte^ a lump. W. 

Amper, a fault, defect, or flaw ; an aniprey tooth, 
a decayed tooth. Kent. 

AnaufUrins^ peradventure, if so be. Northum. 

Anchor^ of a buckle, the chape. Glou. * 

Ancliff^ the ancle. N. 

Angle-Sowings a method of fencing sheep- 
grounds, used at Exraore in Somerset:shire. 

Ang-nails^ corns on the feet. Cumb. 

Aneni, opposite. Derby^ and N. 

Aneoust of an Aneoustness^ nearly the same. Glou. 

Aneusty about the matter, nearly. Berks. 

Anthony Pig, the favourite, or smallest pigof th^. 
litter or farrow. Kent; , 

Antle-Beer^ cross-wise^ irregular. Exm. 

A'purt^ sullen. Exm. 

Aquahohy an isicle. Kent. 

Aqadtty weary of eating. Ex. See Quot. 

Arain^ a spider ; from the French, Araignee. N, 

Ardersy fallowings, or ploughings of ground. 
N. and S. 

Arf, afraid. N. Ise arf, I am afraid* 

Airgoly tartar, or lees of wine. N. and S* 

Argosiesy ships. N. - 

ArICi a large chest ; from the Latin word. Area. 
Northumb. 

Arlesy or JSarles^ money paid to bind a bai^aip, 

called earnest, or an earles penny. N. 
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Arr, a mark or scar. Cumb. Hence pock-arr'd ; 

marked by the small pox. 
Arse-wardy backward. Cumb, 
Arsy-varsy, head over heels; down came tTit, 

and away tumbled she, arsy-varsy. Der. and. N* 
Arty eight Exmore. 
Arteeriy eighteen. Exmore. 
Arvilly a funeral. N. 

Arvill Supper, a feast made at funerals. N* 
A'Scaty broken like an egg. Dev. 
Ashelty likely, probably. D. 
Ash Trugy a coal-scuttle. Cumb. 
AsMer, large free stone. Cumb. - 

Ask^ or Ask€i\?i newt. N. 
A'slaty crack'd like an earthen vessel. Dev. 
Asleffy wiHi^ly. Northumb. 
Astitey anon, shortly, as soon as ; «. e. As-Tide.- 

TidCy in the north, sonifies soon, and tidery of 

titter y sooner ; from the Saxon word, Ticf, time ^ 

whence shrove-tide, whitsun-tide. 
Atchisoriy a Scotch coin, worth four bodies. N. 
Atteruy fierce, cruel, snarling, ill-natured ; per- , 

haps from the word, Atery blood ; or ffie Latin 

word, Ater. Glou. * 
Attery matter, pus, sanies ; from A. S. Ater^ 

sanguis, virus. ^ 

Attercohy a spider ; from AteVy blood, and Cob^ 

a tyrant. Attercob is also used for a cobweb : 

some interpret it the poisonous tyrant, from 

Atery virus. 
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Aud^ old. N, 

Aud/arand, old fashioned, old like : an audfarand 

bairn, a child of premature abilities. N. Grave, 

sober. 
Aukf aukward, untoward. S. 
Aunit an elm. Northumb. 
Aumhrajfj Ambrey^ or Aumery^ a pantry, a cup- 
board for holding victuals. N. 
Aundery or Oneder^ the afternoon. Ches. 
Auter, strange work, or strange things. N. 
Average, the breaking of corn fields, edisb, rough- 

ings. N. 
Avrorej frozen, frosty. Exmore. 
Awf, an elf, a fairy. Derby, and N. 
Awlung, all owing to; because it was awlung 

with you, it was all owing to you. Lan. and N. 
Awn'dy ordained, fated ; I am awn'd to ill luck. N. 
AumSy the beards of wheat or barley; in Essex 

pronounced Ails. N. 
AtvnterSy peradvepture, or in case ; it also means 

scruples, be |s troubled with Awnters. N, 
Awvishj que.er ; neither sick nor well. N, 
Axeuy ashes. Hamp. and W, 
Axwaddfe, a dealer in ashes ; and sometimes one 

that tumbles in them. Exmore. 
Aye, always, continually; for leverandaye. Nor* 

thumb, and N. 
Azoouy anon, presently. Exmore^ 
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Backside^ the back yard of a house where 

the poultry are kept, W, 
JBackster, a baker. N. 
JSackstofie^ a stone or iron which is heated for 

baking oaten bread or c^kes, N, 
Sadger, a huckster. N. 

JBaggagedy or JBygdgedy road, bewitched. Ex, 
JBaggiiig'time^ baiting-time. Lan. and N. 
J?am, limber, flexible. Norf. In the North it 
^ means willing. 
JBairn^ a child. ^. 

'Balky or Bauk-staffy a quarter-staff. N. 
BallmVy a pole. N. 
Bairn'teamSy broods of children, N, 
STo Bauy to curse ; from the Saxon. N. 
. Band^'he-wity a name given to any dog, wheii 

persons intend to use it in making sport of its 

master. Lan. 
BfrngbeggaTy a beadle. Der. 
Banging y great, large. S. 
Banky to bank, to beat. Exmore. 
Ban-net'Treey a walnut-tree. Glo. 
Bannocky an oat cake, kneeded with water only, 

and baked in the embers. N. 
Banty a string ; probably a corruption of band^ 

Lan. 



BAT 

Bar-guest^ a ghost, all in white, with large saucer 
eyes, commonly appearing near gates or stiles, 
there called bars, Yorksh. ; derived from Bar 
and G heist. / 

JBargain^ a parcel, an indefinite quantity or num* 
her; as, I have a good bargain of corn this 
year, or a good bargain of lanibs. Norf. 

Sarghy a horseway up a hill. N. 

JBark^ a box for receiving the ends or pieces of 
candles. N^. 

JBarken, a yard of a house, backside or barton. 
See Barton. S. 

Barkit, dirt, &c, hardened on hair; perhaps from 
its adhering like the bark of a tree. 

Barmey yest. Kent and S. 

Bannskiuy a leather apron, Lan^ 

Barngun, a breaking out in small pustules in the 
skin. Exmore. 

B&ri\ a gate of a town or city. N. 

Barra^ or Barrow^ a gelt pig. Exmore, 

Barsahy barking-time. Norf. 

Bursty burst. Lane. 

Bar I lis y B, warm place or pasture for calves and 
lambs. S. 

Bartouy a yard of a house, or backside. Sussex.^ 

BasCy a perch. Cumb, ; in Hampshire, a sea- 
perch. 

Bashi/y fat, swelled. N. 

Basierly-gulliony a bastard's bastard. Lane. 

Bat^ to bat the eyes, to wink. Perb. 
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Batchy a kind of bouDc). N. 
SatBy or BeawtCy without, except. Lift 
JBalten, to feed or fatten. Ni 
Battiny the straw of two sheaves folded to- 
. gether. N. 

Bating with child, breeding, gravid. N. 
BattleSy commons, or board- Oxford and Camb. 
BattlingSy the loppings of trees, larger tbaa 

faggots and less than timber. Nor. and Suf. 
Battle-twigi an ear-wig. Derb. 
Bgttril^ a batting staff used by laundresses^ 

Lan. 
Bauky the summer, beam, or dorman; also a 
pole or beam, such as are used under the roofs 
of small buildings; also land left unploughed, 
to divide the property of different persons in 
common or open fields. Northumb. 
BawkSy a hay loft. Cuinb. 
BaurghwanSy horse-collars. N. 
Bautert. See Barkit. 
Baveuy a brush, faggot. Kent. 
Bmkmenty a measure containing four quarts. N, 
Beathingy or bathing wood by the fire, setting or 
straitening unseasoned wood by heat. Norf* 
and Suff. 
Becky or Beeky a rivulet or brook. N. 
Beeuy nimble, clever. Lan. 
Beeosy cows. 

Beesty or Beestings, milk immediately after the 
cow has calved. LaEL and Glou. 
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Beestling'pvdding^ pudding made of beest. , 
£eclart€dy besmeared or bedawbed. N. 
Seeldy shelter. N. 
JSeer^ or BirrCy force or might ; with aw my beer, 

with all my force. Chesh. 
Beer-good^ yest. Norf. and Suff. 
Beesy cows. dumb. 
Beesom or Byssum^ a broom. N. 
'B^ent-m^dy help on particular occasions. Lane. 
Beight (of the elbow), bending of the elbow. N. 
Begone^ decayed, worn; the thatch of this house 

i3 lamentably begone. Norf. and Suff. 
Behither^ on this side ; in opposition to beyond, 

Sussex. 

BehouncKd^ tricked up and made fine; a me- 
taphor, taken from an ornament worn by a 
cart horse, called hounches, which lies spread 
upon his collar. . This term is in general used 
ironically. Sussex. 

Beleakins, i.e. by the lady-kin, or little lady; a 

Lancashire and Derbyshire interjection. 
^eUkCy probably, perhaps. N. 
' Believe^ anOp, by aiid'by, in the eyeining, towards 
night. Northumb. and N. • , 

Bellarty a bull or bearward. N. 

Ben^ or Bend; to the true ben or bend ; possibly 
of bendauy Saxon,' to stretch^ out ; to yield to ; 
|:o the purpose, or sufficiently ; to the utmost 
stretch. Exmore; 
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Send, a border of a woman's cap. N. ; perhaps 

from band. 
Band'kitty a kind of great cann with a cover. N. 
Benefit^ a church living, or benefice. N. 
Bensehy to beat or bang. Vox rustica/ Yprksh^ 
Berry, to berry, to thresh, out corn. N. 
Berry er 9 a thresher. 
Besom, a broom. N. 
Betwattledj confounded, out of ones senses^ also,* 

bewrayed. N. 
Bevering, trembling, N. 
Bewiverdf lost to one s self, bewildered, con- 

founded. Exmore. 
Bibber, to tremble ; I saw his under lip bibber. 

Kent. See Beverinst. 
Bid. to bid or bede, to pray. N. ; whence bedes- 
man. 
►. • Bide, to stay or abide. C. It wfll bide billinge 
>: • ' at, it will bear working at. N. Let un'bide, let ' 
^ hfm stay. W. 

'Bidden^ invited, suffered ; whence> foir bidden. N, 
' : ; jBt§^, barley. Cumb. 

^^ Bigy to big, to build. Cunab. 
.<^,JSigge, a pap or teat. Essex. 

Biggenning; I wish you a good biggenning, i. e, 

a good getting up after lying in. N. 
Billard, a bastard capon, ISuss. 
Bird of the Eye, the pupij or sight of the eye, 
Suff. 
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JBurdy or Bird, bread. Exm. 

Birky a birch tree. N. 

Birlady, by our lady. York and Derby. 

Births a place or station ; a good birth ; mine is 
the next birth. Kent. This word is used by 
seamen of all counties in the same sense ; to 
birth a floor, to place or lay down a floor. 

bishop, the little spotted beetle, commonly called 
the lady-bird, or lady-cow; in some countries 
the golden knop. S. C. The bishop has set his 
foot in it, a saying in the North, used for milk 
that is burnt too in boiling. Formerly, in days 
of Superstition, whenever a bishop passed 
through a town or village, all the inhabitants 
ran out in order to receive his blessing; this 
frequently caused the milk on the fire to be 
left till burnt to the vessel^ and gave origin to 
the above allusion. 

Bizendy Beezen, or Bison, blind. Northum. 

Blake, yellow ; spoken of butter and cheese; as 
blake as a paigle. IS. Cow blakes, cow-dung 
dried for fewel, 

Blaking, crying, out of breath. Exmore. 

Blaring, the crying of a child, also the bleating 
of a sheep, or lowing of an ox or cow. Suffl 

Bldshy, thin, poor^ blashy milk or beer, Nor^* 
thumb. ' 

Blatchy, black or dirty, Glou, 

Blazing, spreading abroad news or scandal. Ex, 
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Blearcy to roar and cry. N. 

Bhbj a blister, also a bubble in the water. N. 

Blee, blueish, pale, blue. N. 

Bleed, to yield or produce well ; the corn bleeds 

well. 
Bleit, or Blate, bashful. N. 
Blenches, faults. N. 
Blen-coi^, wheat mixed with rye, i.e. blended 

corn. York. 
BlendingSy beans and pease mixed together. N, 
Blighy a faint resemblance ; methinks he has a 

bligh of his father. Ki 
Blirty to cry. N. 
BHnd-warm, the snake called a slow-worm. N^ 

and S. 
Bleacher, any large animal. Northumb. 
Bloggy; to hloggy^ to sulk or be sullen. Ex. 
Bloten-jond, that kind of affection shewn by a 

child for its nurse ; the child is bloten of her. 
, Ches. 
Bloivmaunger, a fat full faced person, one whose 

cheeks seem puffed out. Ex. 
Blow-milk, skimmed milk, perhaps blue milk; 

milk when closely skimmed being of a blueisb 

colour. N. 
Bluffe, to bluffe, to blindfold. Northum. 
Blush, to blush, to resemble. N. 
Bodle, a scotch coin, one sixth of a penny. N, 
Body, a simpleton. N^ 
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J^aggarty a spectre ; to take boggart, said of a 
horse that starts at any object in the hedge or 
road. N. 

JBogge, bold, forward, saucy. S. A very bog 
fellow. 

Boggle^ or JBogle, a ghost. N. 

JBoke, to boke, to point at. Cbesh. 

JBooke and Bane^ lusty and strong. N. 

Bohj a bole new, a measure ; four kennings and 
three new boles make an old bole, id barley 
and oats only. N. 

Boll of Salt^ two bushelsi Northum. 

Boll of a Tree^ the stem^ trunk, or body. N. 

BolderSj round flint stones used in buildings. Su0. 

Boilings^ pollards ; trees whose heads and 
' branches are cut off. 

Bones, bobbins for making lace, probably first 
made of bones ; hence bone lace. N. 

BoneshavBy a bony or homy excrescence or tu- 
mour, growing on horses heelsr, perhaps so 
called from a distant resemblance to the sub«< 
stance of a bone spavin ; also the scratches^ 
Exmore. 

Boon, to boon or buen, to do service to another 
as a landlords N. 

Boor, the parlour, bed-chamber, or inner room. 
Cumb. 

Boostering, labouring busily so as to sweat. Ex* 

Boon, a gratuitous day's wrDrk. N. 

l^oose, an ox or cow-stall.- N. 
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Sosh, to cut a bosh. Norf. To make a figure. 
^Sostaly a way up hill. Suss. 
JBore-lreCy an elder tree. N. From the great pith 

in the younger branches, which children com- 
monly bore out to make pop-guns of them. 
JBorse^ a calf of half a year old. Hamp. 
SoudSj wevils, a^j insect bred in raah. Norf. 
JSouky a pail for holding water; whence bouket or 

bucket. Staff. A whirl-bouk, a churn, which 

is worked by turning round. 
Boulder^ a large round stone. C. 
JBoun; to boun and unboun, to dress and undress. 

Northum. 
JBoum, yest. Ex. * 
JSowfiy swelled. Norf* 
JBoivkey to nauseate, to be ready to vomit ; also 

to belch, sometimes pronounced boke. N* 
JBourdy to bourd, to jest. N. 
Bouty without. Northum. 
Bouted'bready 'bread made of wheat and rye* 

Northumb. 
Brdgget or Brackety a compound drink made 

of honey and spices. N. 
Brakeuy or Brakes y fern. N* 
Brand'ironSy corruption of Andirons. N. 
BranderSy the supporters of a corn-stack. N. 
Brandrithy or Brafider, a trivet or other" iron stand 

to set a vessel over the fire. N. Brandire. Ex. 
Branky buck wheat, called in some counties crap. 

Ess. Suff. and Norf. 
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Brant, steep ; a brant hill. Northumb. 

Brash, a tit, or tumbling one about. Nortbum. 

Brat, a coarse apron, a rag. Line. 

Brawuh,' or Broans, i. 6. brands, cleft or split 
wood for the fire. A seam of braiinds, a 
horse-load of billet wood. A rick of braunds, 
a stack of, wood cleft for the fire. Woaken 
or elmer braunds, oaken or elm timber. 

Branche, or Brawcke, rakings of straw to kindle 
fires. Kent. 

BroMckin, a collar for a horse, made of old stock- 
ings stufltid with straw. Cumb. 

Brawn, a boar. Cumb. The brawn's head, the 
boars head. 

Bray, to bray, to neigh ; the horse brays. Berks. 

Breade, to spread or make broad. Northum. 

Breeds; the breeds of a hat, the brims of a hat. 
Glou. 

Break, to break, to tear. Hamp. In this county 
break is used for tear, and tear for break ; as, 
I have-a-torn my best decanter or china dish ; 
1 have-a-brokc my fine cambric apron. 

Break; a break is land that has lain long fallow, 
or in sheep-walks, is so called the first year 
after it has been ploughed or broken up. .Norf. 

Breekins, fern. N. 

Breet-to bree, to frighten. 

Sreid, or Brade; to breid, or brade of anyone, 
that is to resemble them in dispositioDt as if 
of jUie same breed. Northumb. 



BRO 

Sraughwhanij a disb made of cheese, eggs, breaa 
and butter, boiled together. Lane. 

Jireeks, breeches. N. 

Srent^rotVj a steep. hill, metaph. N. 

Brifpe, i;o brine, to bring ; brine it hither, bring it 
hither. Norf. 

JBricken, to bricken, to bridle up, or hold up the 
^ead. 

Sride-waiuy a custom in Cum\)erland, where all 
the friends of a new married couple assemble 
topfether, and are treated with cold pies, far- 
mity and ale; at the conclusion of the day, 

. the bride and bridegroom are placed in tWa 
chairs, in the open air, or in a large barn, T the 
bride with a pewter dish on her knee, half co-^ 
vered with a napkin, into this dish the com- 
pany present put their offerings, the amount of 
which is sometimes forty or fifty pounds. 

JBrian; to bfian an oven,, to keep fire at the 
mouth of it, either to give light or preserve 
the heat. Northumb. Elsewhere this fire is 
called a spruzzing. 

Sriggy a bridge. N. 

Srimme ; a sow goes to brimme, that is to boar. S. 

JBrisSy dust. £lxmore. 

BritCy to brite or britt ; spoken of hops, which, 
when they are ever ripe, and fall out or shatter, 
are said to britt or brite. S. 

Broach^ a spit, also a piercer; whence to broach » 
cask- Kent and N- Derived from the French. 



Brdachsteefh, a pyramidical spire, from its hesia% 

pointed like a broach dr spit. N. 
Srock, a badger, or grey. N. 
Srook, to brook up, spoken of the cloads wbea 

they draw together, and threaten rain. S. 
JBrowden, to browden on a thing, to be foud of 

it. N. 
Srucke, to brucke, to make dirty. Northnm. 
Sruckled, dirty. 
Brvsle, to dry; the aunbrusles the hay; brusled 

pease. Northum. Probably from the old French 

word, brusler, to burn. 
Brutte, to brit or bruttCi to browse; the cow 

bruttes the young wood. Kent Froni the 

French word, brouter, to nibble. 
Sitbbiey, snotty ; the bairn has a bubbley nose. N. 
Buckard, or Bucked, spoken of milk soured by 

keeping too long in the milk-bucket, or by a 

foul bucket. Exmore. 
Buck, of a cart or wa^;on, the body. Hamp. 
Buck, the breast. Suss. 
Bucke^ -cheese, a sweet, rank cheese. Hamp. Per* 

baps from a rank, goatish taste} bonct in 

French, signifying a he-goat. 
, Bucksome, blithe, jolly. S. 
Btid, a .weaned calf of the first year, .the horns 

then beginning to bud. Suss. 
Bu^re, brisk, jocund : budge also means to stir, 

move, 'or walk away; do not budge from hence. 
Btter, a gnat. Northumb. 
C 
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Buffet, a stool. Derb. 

JBtig, to bend. Kent. Bug up^ 

Buldering (weather) hot, sultry. Exm. 

BulkaTj a beam. 

• . *■ 

Btdlen, herop-stalks, pilled. N. 
BulUmongf oats, pease, and vetches, mixed. Ess. 
Bullock^ a heifer. Berks. 
BuU'Seggj a gelded bull. N. 
BtdUStang, a dragon-fly. Cumb. 
^ Bumheyy a quagmir^ from stagnant water, dung, 

&c. such as is often seen in a farm-yard. 

Norf. and Suff. 
Bunger^amej clumsy. Berks. 
Bummell^ or Bumble-Kitey a bramble or black- 
berry. Cumb. So called also in Hampshire ; 

perhaps a corruption of bramble kates. 
Bunnell a dried hemp-stalk, used by smoakerg 

to light their "pipes. Cumb. 
Bwnnejfy a swelling from a blow. Norf. and Suff. 
BurVy the sweetbread. Derb. 
BumCy a brook, a small stream of water. N. 
Burnish ; tQ humishy to grow fat or increase in 

flesh, look jolly, or rosy. Exraore. 
BurtUy a i^weeting. North limb. 
Bur-treCy an elder-free. N. 
Bus: to bus, to dress. N. 
Butty a bee-butt or hive. Exmore. 
• Butter-JagSy the flowers of trifoliam siliqu& 

comutA. 
Butter-shagy a slice of bread aud butter. Cuoab. 



CAL 

JButtal, or BuUer-bump^ a bittern. ST Called id 
the North a Mire-drum. ' 

Byer^ a cow-house. Cuaib. 
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GA^ to ca, to drive. 

CaddaWy a jack-daw. Norf^ 

Cade-lambf a tame lamb, Norf. & Suft 

Cadge ; to cadgCj to carry ; a cadger to a mill, a 

carrier or loader. Northumb. Cadging the 

belly, to stuff the belly ; also to bind or tie a 

thing. Lan. 
Cadmuy called also a whinnock, the least pig of 

the litter. S. 
Call; to cail a stone, to throw a stone. Norfl 

Pronounced in the West country scale^ also^ 

and squale. See Squale. 
Caingelf a crabbed fellow^ N. 
Cale^ turn ; it is his cale to go. Derb^ 
Call, occasion, obligation; he had no call to do 

it. Derb*. 
Callings giving public notice by the cryer ; I had 

it called, I had it criedi Northumb. 
Callary fresh, cool ; the callar air, the fresh air. 

N. Callar ripe grosiers, ripe gooseberries fresb 

gathered. 
Calhtingy scolding j; a oalleting housewife. To 

eallet, to scold. Northumb. 

C 2 



CAR 

Campings plaining at foot*balL Norf« 

Campy ) 

Cank I ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^y thing. N. 

Campablej able to do. N. 

Camperknowsy ale-pottage, made with sugar, 

spices, &c. 
Campoj or CamhUj to prate saucily. N. 
Canker^ a poisonous fungus, resembling a mush* 
' room. Glou. Likewise the dog-rose. Devon. 

Called also the canker-rose. 
Cankerd^ cross, ill-conditioned. N. 
Canking^ whining, dissatisfied. Derb. 
Ccmny^ nice, neat, housewifely, handsome. New- 
castle, Northumb. & N. 
Cantf strong, lusty : very cant, God yield you ; 

i, e. very strong and lusty, God reward you, 

Chesh. 
Cantf to throw. Kent. He was canted out of the 

chaise. 
Canty an auction ; to be sold by cant N^' 
Cant, a comer of a field: Kent. 
Canty to recover or mend. N. A health' to the 

good woman canting, «. e. recovering after lying 

in. N. 
Capy or Coby head, chief, or master. Cumb. 
Capoy a working horse. Chesh. 
Capty or CiijG^pW, overcome in argument. Cumb. 
Carkingy anxious, careful. N. 
Carley a down, au old man. N. A male ; a carle 

cat, a he cat. 



CAT 

Carle-hempj that hettip which bears thd seed. 

Carpet-way, a green way, a way on the turf. S. 

Carve, to Karve, or Kerve, to grow sour^ spoken 
of cream ; also to curdle. Chesh. 

Carberry, a. gooseberry . N. 

C^r-hand, the left hand. N. 

Carling-dojf, or Carlifig-l^unday, thejsecond Sun- 
day preceding Easter, when parirhed peas are 
served up at most tables in Northumberland. 

Carre, a hollow place in which water stands. N. 
Also a wood of alder or other trees, in a moist 

^^SSY place. 
Car-sick, the kennel, from car and sike, a furrow 

or gutter ; q. the Cart-gutter. Yorks. 
Cart-rake, a cart-track. Essex, 
Casings, or Cassons, dried cow-dung used for fuel. 

Nortbumb. » ' 

Catch' land, land which is not certainly known to 

what parish it belongs, and the minister that 

first gets the tithes of it enjoys it for the year. 

Norf. • ' . ' 

Cater-crass, cross: you must go eater-crass dat 

dare fil; i. e. you must go cross that field. 

K.ent. 
CatS'foQt, ground-ivy. Northumb. 
Cat^with-tu}o-tails, an earwig. Northum. 
Cat-hamd, fumbling, aukward, without dexte* 

rity. Exmore. 
Catterwatding, rambling or intriguing in the night, 

after the manner of cats. N, and S. 
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CHA 

Cutter^ to keep up, to thrive in the #orM. N. 

CaucAeryy a medicinal eomposition, or slop. 

Cawbaby^ an aukward timid boy. Dev. 

Cawsie-taUy a dunce. N. 
' CaWy to call; cai^V, called ; cawn^ they call. Lan. 

Cavelsy lots; casting cavels, casting lots.' Northum, 

Chaffoj to chew. 

Chanty I am. Somersetshf ' • 

Chanii awry, N. 

Champy a scuffle. £xm. 

Changes^ «hirts and shifts. Berks. 

Channesty to challenge. Exmore. 

Clmre^ to stop ; as, chare the cow ; i. e. stop or 
turn the cow. Also, to counterfeit; as, to chare 
laughter, to counterfeit a laugh. N. 

ChWy a particular business or task; that char' 
is char'd, that job is done ; I have a little char 
for you. • Hence char-woman and going out 
charing. N. Pronounced in Wilts, a cheure. 

duxrger^ a= platter, or large dish. N* 

Charky a crack. N. 

Gharuy a chlirn. N. ' 

Cham-tardley a chum-staflf; N. 

Charjfy careful, or painful; sparing: he is chary 
of his labour. K'. 

Cliaty a small twig. Derb. 

CAa*5, ' keys of trees ; as ash-chats, sycatnorcr 
chats, &c. N. 

(^hitt6ck^y refttseVwood, left in making faggots, 
GIouc. ' • . 1 . . - 



CHU 

Chavishy a chattering or prattling noise of maoy 

persons speaking together. Suss. 
Chaundler^ a candlestick ; from chandelier. 
Chaungeling, an ideot ; one whom the fairies have 

changed. Exm. 
Chaunges. See Changes. Exm. 
Chee, a hen-roost ; to go to chee, to go to roost. 
Chefts or ChaftSy chops ; as mutton chafts, wl 

North limb, 

• ■ 

iJhelly I shall.. Somers. and Devon. 

Ckeure. See wAar. 

ChibdeTj children.. Perb, . . 

ChievBy to succeed in or accomplish apy business; 

from the French, word, achever, to accomplish, 

Jt chieves nought with him. N. 
Chipy to break or crack ; an ^g is Sfaiid to chip 

when the young bird clacks the shell. N. 
ChizzUy or Chizzelly bran. Kent. 
Choatjf^ fait, chubby ; a choaty boy, a fat, chubby, 

or broad-faced boy. Kent; commonly applie4 

to infants. 
ChocJiy to choak. Suss. 
Chclckli'ttgy hectoring, scolding. £;xai. 
Chomp y to chew;. also to crush^ or cut things 

smalh Nf 
CA(m^/m^, quarrelling. Exm.. 
Chuck! Chuck! a wprd cpmmonly used in calling 

swine. Hamps, 
Chucky a great chip. Si|sis, In other coupties caUe4 

a chunk or junk. 
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Church litteUf the churcb-yard. Suss, and N. 
Churchwarden^ a shag or cormorant. Suss. 
Chum-gQ^ngy a nightly feast after the corn is 

out. N. 
Chuse-buty avoid. Northum. 
Chusherely a whoremaster, a debauched fellow. S. 
Ciddle^ or Kittle, to tickle: kittle weather, tick* 

lish, changeable, or uncertain weather. S, 
Clogs, sticks. N. 
Claitjf, dirty. Cuinb. 
Clamd, or CleiiCd, starved ; I am welly clem'd, I 

an. aI,Soi,t starved. N. ' 

Chmd, in Gloucestershire, means to be choak'd 

up ; as the mill is clamM, i e. overrloaded. 
Clammas, to climb; also a great noise. N. 
Clamps, andirons, creepers, or dogs. Northumb, 
Clapse, a clasp. 6. 

Clart, to spread or smear ; clarty, smeared, sticky, 
Clqthing, clothes. Exra. 
Claut; to clautj to scratch or cl^w. 
Clavey, or Clavel, ^ mantle-piece. Glou. andSom. 
Cleam, to glue together* or fasten a thing with 

glue. Line, 
deckings, a shuttlecock. Cumb, 
Cferf^, stiff ; cl^dgy ground, stiff land. Keiit. 
Cleek, to catch at a thing hastily. N, 
CUgning, the jiffer-birth of a pow. N. 
Cteppi, ' ^ wooden instrument fo|r pulling weeds 

out of com. Cumb. 

Qeva, » gmln of cwn, Kent, 
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CLO 

Clever^ neat, smooth, cleanly wrought, dex* 

terous. S. 
Clever; to clever or claver, the endeavour of a 

child to climb up any thing; also to catch 

hold of any thing. N. 
Clewkin^ a sort of strong twine, N. 
Cletchf or Clutch^ a brood ; as a cletch of chickens. 
Clinkers^ deep impressions of a horse^s feet 

Giouc. 
Clidk^ to catch or snatch away. Cumb. and N. 
Clitej or Clajfty clay or mire. Kent. 
Clit; I would sow grass seeds, but the ground 

will be clit. Hamp. 
Clitterjfj or Cluttery weather, changeable wear 

ther, inclinable to be stormy. Hamp. 
doam^ coarse earthen ware. £xm. 
Clocks a dor or beetle. N. ;. 

Clockings or Clucking hen, a hen desirous of . 

sitting to batch her eggs. N. . _. 

^^gg^j wooden shoes, such as are worn in-Caqi* .. 

berland* Cumb. 
Clothis. clothes. Berks. 
Clots^ Clouts, or Cluts^ burdock. N. 
Cloughf a valley between two hills. Northum. 

Hence Clem of the Cioagh, one of Robia 

Hood's men, 
Cloughy, a womaii dressed in a tawdry manner. 

Northum. 
Clovi^ to piece^ or mend with cloth or iron ; also 

to beat. N» 
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Clozzotis, talons, clutches, possession. N. 

Clmne-buzza^ an earthen pan. Corn. 

Clumps^ Clumpst^ i. e. Clumsy, idle, la^y, unhandy. 

Line. My hands are plumpst with cold, my 

hands are beaumbed, 
C?uii^,. closed up or stopped; spoken of hens 

that do not lay, and commonly used for any 

thing that is shrivelled or shrunk; from Cling. 

Ne la Norfolk it means soft, flabby, relaxed^ 
Clussunt^ swolp with cold. N. 
Clut^ to strike a blow. N. 
Ciutterty in he^p8. N. ^ . 

CluveSy hoofs of hoiises.or cows. Cumb. 

- ■ • • • ■ . ■" ' '. • 

Coad^ unhealthy. Exmore. 

Coajerzeeiid^ a cordwainer's end, or shoemaker^ 

thread. Exniore. 
Qoakeuy the sharp part : of a horseshoe ; also to 

strain in the act of vomiting. JN. 
(joan^er. a corner. £xm. - , 

Coathyy surly, easily provoked. , Norf. Also, in 
'Hampshire, rotten, applied to sheep,, To throw, 

also, 
Coh, .a blpw : likewise to throw.^ Derb. Also a 
' \iia$ket of wicker to carry on the arm : a seed- 

cob, or seed-lib,' a seed-basket used in sowing, 

. ■ • > ^ 

Cobhells. ov. Ice-candles, isicles. JCent. 
CoJJJife', a pebble : to cobble with stones^^ to throw 
Intones at any tbinff. Northumb, 
%Sj round coals. I)erb^ 
Cohhsy testicles. Curab. 



COD 

Cobho^ a small fish, called a miller's thumb. 
Kent. 

CoVby, head-strong, tyraiinical. Cumb. In Nor- 
thumberland it means stout, hearty/ brisk ; in 
Derbyshire, well or in good spirits, clever, &c.; 
as I'm pretty cobby t'day. 

Cob'CpalSf large pit-coals. N. ' ' 

Cbft-iVw«, ati andirod. S. 

Cob'joe^ a nut at the end of a string. Derb. 

Cob-nutf a game, which consists in pitching at a 
row of nuts piled up in heaps of four, thiat is,^ 
three at bottomland one on the top: all the 
nuts knocked down are the property pf the 
pitcher; the nut used for pitching, is called 
the cob. Glbuc. 

CobstoneSj stQnes that may be thrown ; also lai^e 
stones. N. ■ 

Cob'Web Momingj a misty morning. Norf. 

(locker y to fopdle; also an old stacking without a^ 

*' foot, N, 

Cockers and Trashes, old stockings without feet, 
and worn-out shoes N. . 

Cocket, brisk, apish, pert. Nbrthumb. andN. 

Cock-ieet, i^ e. cock-light^ day-break; or some- 
titnes the dusk pf the evening. Exmore. 

Cock^s-neckling ; to coto^e down cock's-ueckling^ 
i. e. head foremost. ^ Wilts, 

Corflefer^, persons, chiefly Welch women, employed 
by the gardeners abpiit London to gather pes^s^ 
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' CW/a pillow or cushion; priocod, a pin-cushion: 

a horse-cod, a horse-collar. N. Princod is 

also figuratively used for a little fat maa ot 

woman. 
Cod'glov€j a thick glove, without fingers, to han* 

die turf. £xm. 
CodSy bellows. N. ' 

Codware^ pulse growing in cods or pods. S. Called 

in Kent Podware, and in Hampshire Kidware.' 

See Kidware. 
Co€f an odd old fellow. Norf. 
Coil; a hen-coil, a hen-pen. N. Coil also signi- 
fies in the North, a great stir, and a lump on 

the head by a blow. 
Coke^ pit or sea-coal, charred for the smelting 

of metals. S. 
CdkerSy rims of iron round wooden shoes. Cumb. 
CokeSf or CorkSy cinders. N. ^ 

Cokird^ unsound, applied to timber. Norf, 
Cohy Kealy or Kaily pottage or broth made of 

cabbage. N. 
Cofey, a cur dog. N. 

Collejfy the black or soot from b kettle. Glou. 
CoZ/ocA:, a great piggin or pail. N. 
Colt; to colt in, the sliding of the earth, or falling 

in, as 6f a quarry or gravel-pit, &c. Glouc, 
Colty a boy articled to a clothier for three or 

four years. Glou. 
Colt-pixy y a spirit or fairy, ^n the shape of a horse, 

which (wickers) neighs and misleads horses 

into bogs, &c. Hamp. 
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Ccfmb^ a hollow or valley. jSass. Also half a 
' quarter of com. S. 

Comh^ the window-stool of a casemeDt. GIou. 
Concern^ a little estate. 
Conchabel^ an isicle. 
Candiddledj dispersed* Exm. 
Cankabell^ an isicle, in the Somersetshire dialect 

called a Clinkabell. Exm. 
Conny, brave, fine, the same as canny. N. 
Cooche-handedy left-handed. Devon. 
Cooky to throw; coo)c me .that ball, throw me 

that ball. Glou. 
Coi^; a fish coop^ a hollow vessel made of twigs, 

with which they take fish in the Humber. N. 
Coop^ a muck-coop, or lime-coop, a close cart 

or waggon for carrying lime, &c. N. 
Coorty a small cart. Kent. 
Cooth, #cold. N. 
Copj or Cop of PeaSj fifteen sheaves in the field, 

and sixteen in the bam ; also a lump of yam. N. 

a fence. N. 
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Capping, 

Cope ; to cope or coup, to chop or exchange, used 
by the coasters of Norfolk and Suffolk, and also 
Yorkshire ; probably from the Low Dutch word» 
eopen, to buy, sell, or deal : whence a dealer 
is called a coupman. 

Cope^ to cover ; to cope a wall, to cover the top 
of it, generally with stone, called a copeiug* 
N. and S. 



CopesnuUes a companion. N. , ^ 

^ Copper-clouts^ a kind of spatter-dashes .worn on 

the small of the leg. £xm. 
Coppetf saucy, malpert, peremptory ; also merry, 

jolly, the same with Cocket. N. 
Cop-rose^ papaver rhaeas ; called also head work. N, 
CopUknoWj the top of a conical hill, from copt^ 

caputs and kviow^ or ktmlle^. the top of a hill. N. 

Copt also signifies proud, ostentatious. , 
Corhjfj a crow. N. Also carnivorous. N. ; fron* 

the French, corbean, 
Corse^ a dead body. 
Cosset-iamb t or Colty a cade lam,b or colt brought 

up by hand. Norf. and Suff. 
Costard, the head ; a kind of opprobrious word, 

used by way of contempt, prob^bly^.aUuding 

to a costard apple. 
Co5<rr/, a little barrel. N. 
Cothish, morose. Norf. See Coatky. 
Cotten; to cotten, to beat soundly. £xm. Naught 
. cottens right, nothing goes right. Yorksh. 
Cotter, or Cqttrel, a linch-pin, a pin to fastei^ the 

wheel on the axle-tree. N. 
Cottrel, a trammel for hanging a pot over the 

fire. S. 
Cove, a part of a building so called; Kent 

Also a little harbour for boats. S. 
Couch, the roots of grass collected by the harrow 

in pasture lands, when first ploughed up. 

Glou. ; vulgarly pronounced Squitch. 
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Coulter J a plougb-share. . •, 

Counterfeits and Trinkets^ porringers and sauceirs. 
Cbe^h. 

Coup or Coop^ a* muck coop, a lime coop, a-car^ 
or wain made close with boards to carry anj^ 
tbing tbat would otherwise fall out, a tumbril.. 
N. 

Cow^leamngy tbe after-birth of a cow. 

Comdy^ a little cow, a Scotch runt without 
horns. N* . 

Cowkery a straining to vomit. N. 

Cowlj a tub. S. 

Cowr, or Coure^ to crouch down or squat upon 
one's hams. N. 

Cow-scam, pow-dung. Cumb. 

Crack; to crack or crake, to boast. Norf. 

Crackling, a tfaiii wheaten cs^ke. N. Also the 
rind of pork roasted. 

Craddenliff cowardly. N. 

Craddins; to lead crad dins, to play mischievous 
tricks. N. 

Craggey a small beer vessel. S. 

Crags, rocks. N. 

Crake,^ a crow; hence crake-berries^ crow-ber- 
ries. N. 

Cramble, to hobble. Derb. 

Crammer, a bowie sewer. 

Cranio, merry. Kent. . Also a boat or ship over- 
masted, apt to roll and in danger of overset- 
ting; a common sea term. ' « 
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Cranks, offices. S. 

Cranky f ailing, sickly; from the Dutch, cranky 

sick. N. 
Cranny, jovial, brisk, lusty ; a cranny lad. Cbesh^ 
Crop, darnel. Suss. In the north it is sometunes 

used for money. 
Crassantly, cowardly ; a crassantly lad, a coward. 

Ches. 
Crash, the noise of any thing when it breaks. Nl 

Down fell the table and crash went the crockery. 
Cratch, a panier. Derb. Also a rack. See Critch. S. 
Craichinly, feeble, weak. N. 
Crates, paniers for glass and crockery. N. 
Crattle, a crumb. N. 

Crawley Mawley, indifferently well. Norf- 
Crawp-arsed, hog-breech'd. N. 
Crazy, ailing, out of order or repair. Derb. 
Crazzild, coals baked or caked together on a fire/ 

N. . 
. Creak, a com creak, a land rail ; so called front 

its creaking note, naturally imitated by-scratch-, 

ing on the teeth of a comb. 
Cream ;^ to cream, to mantle or froth, spoken of 

beer; a metaphor taken from milk. N. 
Crease, to fold or double up. N. 
Cree ; to cree wheat or barley, to boil it soft. N. 
Creeas, the measles. N. 
Creem; creera it into my hand, slide it slily oir 

secretly into my hand. Ches. 
Creem; to creera, to squeeze or press together. 

£xm. 
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CRO 

Creily a shorty squat, dwarfish man. N. 

Crevin, a hole, a crack, or crerice^ 

Crevises^ i. e. Eccrevises, cray-fish^ N. 

Cre'wntingy grunting or complaining. Exm^ 

Criby a kind of rack for holding hay for cows, also' 
for holding sucking calvei^. N. and S. 

Cribble^ coarse meal, a degree better than bran. 

Cricket y a small three-legg'd stool ; also a domes- 
tic insect like a grass^hopper, found in chim* 
iieys. N. 

Cricks and Howds^ pains and strains. N. 

Crimble i'th'poke ; to go back from an agreement, 
to be cowardly. N. 

Crinchi a small bit^ Glouc. 

Crinkle^ to bend under a weight ; also to rumple 
a thing or wrinkle it. N<r ' 

» 

Critchj or^ Cratch^ a rack. S. 

Crock, soot from the chimney, a pot or kettle. 

Essex. To crocks to black any one with soot. 
Crocks an ^earthen pot. Exmore^ 
Crockej/i a little Scotch cow. N. 
Croft, a small i^lose or field. N. 
Crom, or Crum^ to stuff; also ,to put a thing in a 

place. N. Hence Crummy, fat, or weH stuffed. 
Crome, a hook ; to crome, to hook any thing. Norf. 
Ctome, a sort of rake with a long handle^ used 

for pulling weeds out of drains, after they are 

cut. Norf. and Ess. Dung-Crome,- * a dung-" 

hook used in unloading it. 
Crones, old ewes who have loi^t their teeth. S. 

D 
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CUL 

Cranky the noise of a raven ; also to prate. N. 

Craukingy croaking. N. 

Croodley to creep dose together, like chickens 
under a hen. N. 

Crook'lugy a long pole With a hook at the end of 
it, used fok* pulling down dead .branches of 
trees. Glou. 

Crotch'tailf a kite. 

Crowdj a fiddle. Exmore. 

Crowdlingy slow, dull, sickly. N. 

Crowdy, oatmeal, scalded with water, and mixed 
up into a paste. N. 

Crowe^ an iron lever. N. 

CrowsBy brisk, lively, jolly ; as crowse as a new 
washen-kouse. N. 

Crviby or Crovt/St^ a crust of bread, or rind of 
cheese. Exmore* 

Cruchety a wood-pigeon. N. 

f^ruely very, extremely: as, crueL crass, very peev- 
ish ; cruel sick, very ill ; cruel fine, very finely 
dressed. Devon, and Cornwall. 

Crump, the cramp ; also to be out of temper. N- 

CrumpUy to ruffle^ or rumple. N. 

Cruttle, to stoop down, to fall. N. 

Ctiff\ an old cuff, an old fellow. Mid. 

Cuffing J expounding (applied to a tale) Exmore, 

Culchj luraber^ stuff, rubbish. Kent. 

Ctdlj a small fish with a great head« found un- 
der stones in rivulets, called also a bull-bead. 
Glouc. To cull, to^pick and choose. Kent & S. 



DAF 

Culvers^ pigeons.. Exmore; 

Cumber^ trouble. N. 

Cun ; to cun or con thanks, to give thafiks; S. 

Cunniffling^ dissembling, flattering. Ex^ 

CupalOf a smelting-house. Derb. 

Cup o^SneezCy a pinch of snuff*. N. 

CushetSy wild pigeons. Yorksh^ 

Cutter y to /ondle or make much of, as a heii Of 

goose of her young. 
Cyphely houseleek. N; 



B. 



JjABi a blow: a dab at any. thing, expert at 
it, perhaps corruption of an adept. N. and S. 
Also a small quantity. 

Dahhity a small quantity, less than a dab^ Glou. 

Docker^ to waver, stagger, or totter. Line. 
Dacker weather, uncertain or unsettled wea- 
ther. Ni 

Daciauy a vessel used in Derbyshire, for.bold;* 

^ ing the jsour oat cake. Derb. 

Dad^ a lump; also a father. Nw . 

DaddUy to walk unstesjily like a child \ to wad- 
dle- N, 

Daddocky rotten wood, touch-woodw Glouc. 

Daffcy to daunt. Ni 

I^affockj . a dawkien, a dirty slattern. N^ 
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Daft^ stupid, blockish/ daunted, foolish. N. 

Dag^ dew upon the grass ; hence a woman who 
has dirtied her clothes with wet or mire Is called 
daggle-tail, corrupted to draggle-tail. Dag- 
locks, locks of wool spoiled by the dag or 
dew, S. 

Dag; to dag, to run threk. N. 

l)a:ggle; to daggle, to run like a young child. 
Devon. 

DairoitSy bold* Devon. 

Dallop^ a patch of ground among corn that has 
escaped the plough ; also tufts of corn where 
dung-heaps Have long laid. Norf. and Ess. 

DanguSy a slattern. 

Ddnsey-headedy giddy, thoughtless. Norf. and Suff. 

JDctpse^ likeness ; the very dapse of one, the ^xact 
likeness in sbape and manner. W. 

Dare; to dare, to pain or grieve ; it dares me, it 
grieves me. Ess. 

Daver; to daver, to fede like a flower. Devon. 

DatVyOr Dow, to thrive, to mend, to recover; 
he neither dees nor daws, he neither dies nor 
recovers.^ N. ' 

DatVf to rouse or awake one ; I was Just dawed, I 
was just awakened from ia sound sleep. N. 

Dawgosy or Dawkin^ a diity, slatternly woman. N. 

Dawnt, to fright or terrify ; whence daunted. N. 

Dawnthj to fondle. N. 

Day-tale^ or Dattle^man^ a day-labourer. Yorksh. 

X>ay^5-w?a», an arbitrator, or umpire- N. 
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DES. 

Dazed^bread, dough-baked bread: dazed meat, 

ill-roasted from the badness of the fire : a dazed 

look; said of persons who have been frightened. 

N. Is dazed, I am very cold. 
Deaf -nut ^ a nut whose kernel is decayed. N. 
Deafely^ lonely, solitary, far from neighbours. N. 
Deam^ the same, N. 
De^m, you slut. Exm. 
Deard^ hurried, frightened, stunned. Exm.. 
Deanij loqely, solitary. N. 
Dwry, little. N. 
Deathsmeavy an undescribed disorder, fatal to 

children. Norf. 
DeeavCy to stun with a noise. ^. 
Deeavdy, lovely. N. 
Deedy^ industrious, notable. Berksh, 
Deet; to deet, to wipe and make, clean. N. 
Deeting, smearing* pl^istering the stove of* the 

oven's mouth, to keep in the heat. 
Deft J little and pretty, neat ; also active : a deft 

man or thing. N. 
Deftly^ softly, leisurely. N, 
Deg; to deg, to pour, to wet or spripkle water 

on. See Leck-on. N, 
De^^-ioifTdf, ipuqb. swelled in the belly. N. 
Dellfin, a low place, overgrowp vrith underwood. 

Glouc. 
Denclid^ dainty, -finely mouthed, curious. N? 
Dessahly^ constantly. N. 



DIN 

> 

jyesse ; to desse, to lay close together ; to dessc; 

wool, &c. . Also cutting a section of hay from 

a stack. N. In Cumberland to put in order. 
Dibble^ an instrument used in husbandry to make 

holes in the earth, for setting beans, &c. 
Didaly a triangular spade, as sharp as a knife ; 

called also a dag-prick. Norf. and Ess. 
Didder^ Ditler^ or Dather^ to quake or shiver 

from C0I4. N. 
Digy a mattock. In Yorkshire they distinguish 

betweeo digging and grjiving ; to dig is with a 

mattock, to grave with a spade. 
Dig/it; to dight, to foul or dirty one. Chesh. 

Perhaps used ironically. 
Dight ; to dight, to clean or dress ; Dight the 

snivel from your neb, blow your nose. Cumb. 
Dightedy dressed. 
Diliingy^ darling or favourite child. S. 

JDimmety the dusk of the evenmg. Ex. 

'" ..... .... 

Diny a noise. 

jyindevy thunder. Exmore, 

DindereXy a thunderbolt. 

Vindley to reel or stagger, from a blow. 

Diidedy or Dindledy staggered. N. 

Dinc/i'picky a three-graind fork, used for loading 

dufig. Glouc. 
Dilveredy wora out with watching. Norf. 
t>ingy to beat; Tse ding him, I shall beat him. N. 

To throw with a sling. Ess. To throw in ge- 
^ neral. Norf. 




DOL 

DinglCy a small clough or valley, between two 

hills. N. 
Dish-cradle or credle^ a wooden utensil for wooden 

dishes, much in use in the North of England, 

commonly made like a cube, sometimes like a 

parallelipipidon. N. 
Dish-meaty spoon-meat. Kent. 
Diti^gj whispering. N. 
Ditten, iportar, to stop up the oven. N. 
Dizen^ to dress. N. Hence bedizen'd out, over, 

aukwardly, or improperly dressed. 
Dize ; to dize, to put tow on a distaff, or dress it. N. 
DoagCy wettish, a little. N. 
Doaly money given at a funeral. See Dole. N. 
Dohhy, a fool, a childish old man. N. 
Docity, docility, quick comprehension. Glouc. 
Docky a crupper to a saddle. Devon. 
Dodd; to dodd sheep, to cut the wool away 

about the tail. 
Dodded Sheep^ sheep without horns. N. 
Doddedy Dodderd, or Doddred Wheats red wheat 

without beards. N. 
Dodmany a shell snail. See Hodmadod. 
Do^, to put off ; doff your hat. W, 
Dokey a deep dint or furrow. Ess. Also a flaw 
" in a boy's marble. Norf. 
DoUy a charitable donation. C. Dole of land, an 

indefinite part of a field. N. 
Dollaurs; the wind doUours, the wind falls Of 

abates. K. 
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DOU 

Doinely stupid ; as stupid as a beetle, Glouc. 

Don, do on, or put on ; don your clothes, put 
on your clothes. Glouc. 

Dondifmer^ the afternooo. York. 

J)o7iiiavght, or Donnat, i.e. Doe-naught, a good for 
pothing, idle person. York. 

Donk, a little wettish, damp. N. 

Dool, a long narrow green in a ploughed field, 
with ploughed land on each side of it ; a broad 
balk, perhaps a dale or valley, because when 
standing corn grows on both sides of it, it ap- 
pears like a valley. S. Used ako in the North, 

Doose, thrifty, careful* also cleanly, though 
coarsely clothed. N. 

Dor, a cockchafer. W. 

Dorna^ door-posts, ij^xmore. 

Dosome; a healthy dosome beast, one that will 

• ■ ■ ■ 

be content vyith little; alsa one that thrives o^ 

comes on well. Chesh. 
Doss, or Pess, a hassock used for kneeling on 
. at church. Norf. Also to toss or push like an ox/ 
Dothevy to totter or tremble. N. 
Douch, to bathe. 

l>o«wrfnw5, afternoon drinkin^s, or luncheon. Der. 
Dout, to do out, or put out ; as, dout the candle, 

put out the candlei Glou, 
Douter, an extinguisher; DouterSy instruments 

like snuffers, for extinguishing the candle 

without cutting the wick. N. 
Dottier, an earthen dish or platter. N. 
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Daveih^ it thaws. Exmoref. 

Dovening, a slumber. N. 

Dow, a cake. N. 

JDowdy dead, flat, spiritless. N. 

I)aunng, healthful. N. • 

jDom;/, the devil. Exm. From the Welch. 

J)awled, dead, flat, vapid, not brisk. N. 

Dowley, melancholy, lonply. 

Down-lying, just going to be brought to bed. N. 

JDowsCj a blow ; a dowse in the chops, a blow in 

the face. N. 
J)mfle; to look ardoyle, to squint. Glouc. 
Doytch-backsj fences. N. 

Hozand; dozand leuake, an old withered look. 
' N, 
jy rabbit it, a vulgar exclamation or abbreviatioti 

of God rabbit it, a foolish evasion of an oath* N. 
Draff, brewers grains. Cumb. 
JPrait, a team of horses with the waggon or cart» 

TS. / 
Drang, a narrow lane or passage. Devonsh. 
Drank, lelium, festuca altera. N. 
Drape, a cow whose milk is dried up. N. A far^ 

row cow. 
Prate; to drate, to drawl out one's words. N. 
Drazil, a dirty slut. §. 
Dread, thread. . Exmore. 
Dream-holes, the openings left in the walls of 

steeples, towers, barns, &c. for the admission of 

^ght. Glouc. 
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DUG 

Dredge, a mixture of oats and barley, now little 

sown. Norf. and Ess. 
Dree; to dree, to hold out, to be able to go. Dree 

also signifies long, tedious beyond expectation: 

likewise a hard bargainer, spoken of a person. 

N. In the Exmore dialect it signifies three. 
Dribble; a true dribble, a laborious and diligent 

servant. N. 
Drill; to drill q. man on, tq decoy or flatter a man 

into a thing; also to amuse with delays. S. 
Drinking, a refreshment between meals, used by 

the ploughmen, who eat a bit of bread and 

cheese and drink some beer when they come out 

of the fields, at ten in the morning and six in 

the evening. Kent. 
Droits, rights. Kent. From the French, 
Drope, a crow. Yorksh, 
Drouy to dry. £xm. 
Drovght, the passage. West. 
Droze; the candle drozes, the candle melts ii^ 

burning, from a current of air. Kent, 
Droze, to' melt as a candle. N* 
Drozen, fond. N, 

Drumbledrane, a drone ; also a humble bee. Ex, 
Drumley, muddy, or thick water. IV. 
Druve, a muddy river. Cumb. 
Dvh, a pool of water. ^ 

Dtibbed, blunt. Exm. 
Dubbler, a plate. Cumb. 
Duck; to duck, or dook,x)r dive ip the water. Ex. 
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DuddSy rags. N. Also clothes* W. 
Dudman, a scarecrow ; also a ragged fellow. ^ W. 
Dugged^ or Dudded, dra^le-tailed. £xm. 
^ Dumh'f&undedy perplexed, confounded. N. 
DumStedarey a humble, or bumble-bee. W. 
Dunch, deaf. W. 
Dungeanabiey shrewd, rakehelly ; a dungeonable 

body. N. 
Dunnyj deaf. 
Jhinty stupified, numbed. Norf. flow you duot 

tne ! a saying of a mother to a crying child. 

A dunt sheep, one that mopes about, from a 

disorder in bis head. 
Dur-cheeks^ the frame of wood to which the door 

hangs, the door-posts. N. 
JDurdamy a great noise or stir. N. 
Jhrni^ gate-posts. N. 
Durz*dy OF Dar£d out^ spoken of com, beaten out 

by the agitation of the wind. N. 
DwcUlingy Talking nonsense, as if delirious. Ex. 
Dtvine, to waste gradually : hence to dwindle. N, 



E. 



EAGER^ (Aigre) sour, or tending to sourness; 

sharp, soinetimes applied to the air. C. 
Eoldy age ; he ia toll of his eald, he is tall of his 

s^e. N. 






ELE 

JEam; mine earn, my. uncle ; also, generally^ my 

gossip, compeer, friend. N. . 
EamdcTf the afternoon. 

Earfiy to curdle, to earn as cheese doth. Earn- 
ing rennet or renuing, to make cheese. N. 
Earty sometimes : eart one, eart t'other ; now 

one, then the other. £xm« 
Edster ; the easter, the back of the chimney, or 

chimney stock. N. 
Easings (of a house), the eaves. N. 
Eathy or Eithy easy ; it is eath to do, it is easy to 

do, N. , 
EckUy or Etthy to aim, intend, or design. N. 
Edder^ fence wood, commonly put on the top of 

fences. Norf. and Ess. 
Eddishy roughings. N. Ground wherepn wheat or 

other com has grown the preceding year ; called 

in Norfolk and Essex an etch. Also, in the 

North, after-grass. 
E'el'thingy i. e. illrthing ; St. Adthony's fire. Ex. 
JSbn, Leisure ; I cannot eem^ I cannot spare timb, 

I have no leisure. Cumb. 
jBe», the eyes. N. 
Eevevy a corner or quarter of the heavens ; th? 

wind is iu a cold eever. Cumb. 
Elden. fewel. Exm. 
Eldevy the udder. N. 
Elding y wood and sticks for burning. N. 
Election ; in election, likely : we are in election to 

have a bad harvest this year. Norf. 



FAI 

Ehng^ slanting. Exm» 

Ele'wTiy eleven. Exm. 

Else J before, already. N. 

Eliinge^ solitary, lonely. Kent. 

El-mot her y -a step-mother. N* 

Elsouy a shoemaker's awl. Cumb. 

Elt^ to knead. N. Elty or J/^, is also a spaded 

sow. Exm. 
Elvers^ eel's fry, or young eelis. Bath. 
Ennemis^ lest; eHnemis he come, le^t he come; 
^ sometimes pronounced nemis« Suff. 
Emfid, lamentable. Kent. 
Ersh, the same as Eddish. See Eddish. 
Essey ashes ; skeer the esse, separate the dead 

ashes from the embers. Cumb. 
Eskin, a pale or kit. 
Ettle, to intend. N. 

Ettlementy intention. N. . ^ ^ 

Ewn, an oven, N. 
EweTy an udder. N. 
Ewtey to pour in. Ex. 
Exerij oxen. . N. - 

% 

Expect, suppose. N. 
Ei/eirekeSy eyelids. N. 



F. 



Fain, glad. N. He would fain have gone, he 
would gladly have gone. 
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FEE 

Fairy-Sparks, or Sheljire^ electric sparks, oftcu 

seen on clothes at night. Kent. 
Faltered^ revelled, dishevelled* N; 
Fangy a paw or claw. N* . . 

Fangasty a marriageable maid^ Nor£^ 
Fantotne-comy lank, or light corn. N; 
Farandy disposition^ kind^ nature ; as^ fighting 

farand, in a fighting humour. N. 
Fare; a fare of pigs, all the pigs brought forth by 

a sow at one birth ; a farrow, 
Fam-iickledy freckled. N* 
Farrantljfy neat, cleanly. N. 
FcLshy to trouble, or teaze ; donne fash me, don^t 

teaze me. N. 
Fasting-e^n or Evenings Shrove-Tuesday, the suc- 
ceeding day being Ash- Wednesday, the first of 

the Lenten fast. N. 
Fasting^Tuesday y Shrove-Tuesday* ]>(. 
FausBy false, cunning, subtle. N. 
Feahesy or FeaberrieSy gooseberries. N. 
Fealy to hide ; he that feals can .find. N^ 
Fealdy hidden. 
Featy nasty tasted. Berks. 
Feausauy taste or moisture* N* 
Feawsy ragged beggars or gypsies. Northumb. 
Fecklyy mostly, most part of. N. 
Fee ; to fee. to winno\i' : perhaps the same with 

fey yio cleanse, scour, or dress. N. 
Feed; to feed, to grow fat: he feeds surprisingly ; 

he is much fed o' late. N. 



FEY 



Fefly to persuade, or endeavour to persuade. 

Norf. 
Feg^ fair, handsome, clean. N. 
Teg; to feg or fag, to flag, droop, or tire. N. 
Feity neat, dexterous ; a feit felly, a dexterous 

fellow, a dab at any thing, a dead hand. 
Feiilyy dexterously. N. 
Felly a hill or mountain ; also, sharp, clever, hot 

N. . - 

Fellify a fellow. Derb. 

Fendy to shift for ; I ha twa bairns to fend for. 
• Also, to take care of, to* beware. N. 
Fendable (man or woman), one that can shift for 

themselves. N. 
Faiding and Proving^ disputing, arguing pro and 

con. C. 
Fenny^ mouldy. Kent. 
Fessingy forcing or obtruding a thing on one. 

Essex. 
Festy to fasten, tie, or bind. N. 
Festingy or Fasting-Pennyj earnest money, given 

to servants when hired, or to bind a bargain, N. 
Fetchy the apparition of a person living. 
Fete ; a pretty fete parcel, a middling quantity. 

Berks. 
Fettle; to fettle, to set or go about any thing; to 

dress or prepare : to fettle th' tits, to dress the 

horses. N. 
Feiv ; to few, to change. N. 
Fey ; to fey, or feigh it, to do any thing notably ; 



FLE 

to fey meadows, to cleanse them ^ to fey a poDd» 
to empty and cleanse it from mud. N. 

FigSy raisins. W, 

Fimble, the female hemp, soonest ripe and fittest 
for spinning, but is not worth half so much as 
the carle with its seed. Ess. and Suss. The 
fimble to spin, and the carle for bis seed. Tusser. 

Finnery. See Fenny. W. 

Fire-Jlaughts^ lightning, or the northern lights; N- 

FitchoUy a pole-cat, fichet, or ficher. Exm. 

Flacker y to fltitter. N. 

FlcLckety a bottle, made in fashion of a barrel. N. 

Flctcking^amhy-^B, wide-toothed comb. Oxf. 

Flags, the surface . of the earth, or upper turf, 
which they pare off to burn, in denshiring land. 
Norf. 

Flaidy afraid « N. 

Flaite, to affright or scare, S- 

Flany broad ; a flan-head, a broad, larg€ head* 

Flare, to blaze ; the candle flares ; flaring co- 
lours. S. 

Flash, a supply of water from the locks on the 
Thames, to assist the barges. S^ 

Flasket, a long shallow basket. Common. 

Flaun, a custard. N. 

Flauter, to be angry^ or afraid. N. 

Flay, to fright; a flaid coxcomb, a fearful fellow. 
N. 

__ V 

Fleake, or Flake, an occasional gate or hurdle^ set 
\ip in a gap. N* 



Fleck dy spotted; 

Fkwy Fku, or Fluish^ washy, tender, weak; a. 

flue horse, one that will not carry flesh,, or be in 

good order. N. 
Flick^'Bacony a flitch of bacon. N^ 
Flight, a scolding match. N. 
FUggurSj yqung birds, just fledged^ S. 
FlirtigigSy a wanton, fond lass. N. 
Flit^ to remove: two flittings are as bad as one 

fire; i.e. household goods are as much injured 

by two removals as by one fire. N. 
Flizze ; to flizze, to fly off*. N. ^ 

Flizzingy a splinter. N. 
Flqwish^ light of carriage, immodest. N. 
Flowry^ florid, handsome, of a good complexion^ 

« 
FlowteXy a fright. N. 

Flowterd, affrighted. N. 

Flowting^ carding wool to spin in the mixture. N^ 

Flucky a flat fish. 

Flurch^ a plenty^ a great many, used for things^ 

not persons; as a flurch of strawberries. N. 
Flyre, to laugh. N^ 

Flyringf laughing, fleering, or sneering. N. j. 
Flyte; to &^te, or flite, to scold or brawL rf. 
FoggCy long grass. N. 
Faisauf or Fizon^ the nature, juice, or moisture 

of the grass, or other herbs, the heart or strength 

of it. S. 
Foitt, fusty. N. 

E 
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Foizan^ plenty (old Fr.) Ess. and Suss. 

Foldy a fold of straw, a sheaf or bundle of straw: 
N. 

Fondljfy foolishly. N. 

Foot-aley bevei-age required from one entering 
on a new occupation. N. 

Footing'timey the time when a lying-in woman 
gets up. Norf. 

Foreheet; to foreheet, to predetermine, or deter- 
mine against a measure. I'll foreheet naught 
but building kirks and leaping o'er 'um. N. 

Forewardeuy over-run; forejvarden with lice or 
dirt. N. 

Forktn-robbiny an ear-wig, so called from his 
forked tail. N. 

Format; to format, or formel, to bespeak a 
thing. N. 

Forthen and Forthy^ therefore. N. 

Fossple^ the impression of a horse's hoof on soft 
ground. Cumb- 

Fostal^ a way leading from the highway to a great 
house. Norf. 

Fousty dirt ; f (rusty ^ dirty. Exm. In Gloucester- 
shire fxmsty or fusty is used for thirsty. 

Foutnart^ or Fowmart^ a polecat or fichet. N^ 

JFra, from. N. 

Frampold^ peevish, cross, fretful, froward. S. 

Frascj to break. Norf. 

Freelege^ privilege, immunity. N. 

Fremdf or Fremt, far off, not related to, strange, 
or at enmity with. N. 



FYL 

FresAf a flood, or overflowing of a river. This 

heavy rain will bring down the freshes. N. 
Prifiif handsome^ rank, well-living, in good case ; 

as a frim tree or beast, a thriving tree or beast. N. 
Ffist^ to triist for a time. N. 
Frithf or Vrith, underwood, fit for hurdles or 

hedges. W. 
Froblg-mMbhfy iiidifieretitly well. S. * 
Froshj a frog. N. 
Fraught or Frinbi loose^ Spongy, brittle; fix)agh* 

woody brittle wood. N. 
FtaWi brittle. Berks^ See Frongk. 
Frower, an edged tool, used in cleavidg lathes. S. 
Pniggauy the pole with which the ashes in the oven 

are stirred < N. 
Frundele, two pecks^ N; 
PaddeTy a load ; it relates prdperly to lead, ^iA 

signifies a certain weight ; viz. eight pigs,^ or 

sixteen hundred weight, N. 
FukeSy locks of hair. N. 
FvU^stated; spoken df a leasehold estate that 

has three lives subsisting on it. ' £xm. 
Furedf where fured you, whither went you? N. 
FusH higgSf a big^-boned person. £xm^ 
Pusum^ handsome. N. 
Fuzz-halli a species of fungus. N.* 
FuzzoHj or Fu^en^ nourishment, provision (oi a 

family. N. 
Fff^han, a word used to call home cows to be 

milked. N. 
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CrAD^ a long stick, a goad^ a bunting gad« 
Gain, convenient^ cheap; that field lies gain 

for me ; I bought that horse pretty gain. Norf. 
Gain-cope^ to ga cross a field the nearest way, to 

meet with something. S. 
GaincsUway ^ the nearest way. N. 
Gairn^ a garden. Kent. A hop-gairn, a planta- 
tion of hops. 
Gale, an old bull, castrated. Hants. 
Galedear, a tub of wortr N. 
Gale, or Guile-dish, a tun-dish, usred in brewing. 

N. 
Gale, or Gtiile-fat, the vat in which the beer Is 

wrought up. N. 
Gallihaggery a bugbear. Exm. 
Galliedy frightened. Exm. 
Gallier; to. stand a gallier, to fight. Glouc^ 
Galliment, a great firight. Exm. 
Galloway^ a horse under fifteen hands high. N. 

And used in general for all sorts of horses. 
Galls; sand-galls, spots of sand through which 

the water oozes. Norf. & SufF. 
Galley-lands, lands full of sand-^^ls. 
Gally-hauk^ the iron bar in chimnies on which the 

pot-hooks or rekans hang> a trammel. N. 
Game-leg, a lame leg. N. 



GAT 

Gammerelly the small of the leg. Exm. ' 
{jlatiy imperative mood of the verb To go. N. 
G'andj or O'ender, go yonder. Exm. 
Gangrillj or GaugeriUy^ toad. N. ' • 

Gangy row, set, or company; as of teeth, 

8heep'« trotters, rogues, &c.' in which sense it 

is used all over England. 
Gangy to go, to w^ilk ; gang your gate. N. 
Gangway y a thoroughfare, entry, or passage., 

Kent. 
Gannerheady a stupid person, a dunce. S. 
Ganny^ a turkey. Exm. 
Ganty slim, slender. C. 
Qa'owingy chiding. Exmore. 
frapesnesty a raree shew, or fine sight. Exm. 
GarCy to cause or force; I'll gar or gare him 

to do it, I'll force him to dp it. JVorthumb. and 

Scots. 
Gare-hraindy or Hure-hraindy heedless. S, ' 

Garuy garner. Berks. 

Qarthy a yard, a backside, a croft; a church- 
garth, a church-yard; a stock-garth, a rick-yard. 

Also a hoop or band. N, 
Garzily hedgiqg wood. Nr 

GasteVy to startle, scare, or affright suddenly. Ess. 
Gate, a way or path ; gang thy gate, get you gone. 

N. A sea-gate, a way into the sea through rocks 

pr cUflTs. Kent. 
Gattle-heady a forgetful person. St 
Qattrid^e-treej prickwood, S, 
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Gattridge-ienieSj louse-berries. S. 

Gavelockj an iron bar to make boles for^xing 
stakes. N. 

Gaulsy void spaces in coppices. Ess. and Suff. 

OdKuHsh-handy the left hand. N. 

IGtmntry^ that on which beer-barrels ure set in 
a cellar; a beer-stall. N. 

Gauster. See Goyster. 

Gmdbfjf^ adnnce, fool, or blockhisad. N. 

Gawky ^ auk ward; generally used to signify aj^ 
tall aukward person. N. 

Qawm^ to understand; I dinna gawm ye^ I dont 
understand you. Hence, possibly, gawmtion, 
or gumption, understanding. N. Also smear- 
ed over, as his face all gawm'd over. 

Gawmif^^ aukward, lubberly. N. 

Gatvn^ or Goafif ^ gallon. Chesh. 

Gawts and Gilts^ hog-pigs and sow-pigs. N. 

Geazan, scarce, hard to procure. Ess. 

Gee'dy gave. Exm. 

GeiSTj furniture, utensils, harness. To geer, or 
gcfsrr, to dress ; snugly geared, neatly dressed. 
N., Doctor's geer, apothecaries- drugs. Norf. 

Qehezk Cheese^ very poor cheese, from which 
niost of the cream has been taken away. £ss^ 
and Suff. 

GeU'gitmMry a barren ewe. N. 

Geose^ or Grose-cree, a hut to put geese in. N. • 

phem^ a garden. Berks. 

Gibbtmy a nut-hook. N. 
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Gibbet^ a great cudgel, such as ai^e thrown at 
trees, to beat down the fruit. S. 

Gib'Stqffl a quarter-staff. N. 

Giddy, mad with anger. N. 

Gif, if. N. 

Giff-gaffy unpremeditated discourse. Giff-gaff 
makes good fellowship. N. 

Giglet, a laughing girl. N. 

Gilders, snares. N. 

CriJij a rivulet or brook. S. 

Gill'houter, an owl. Chesh. 

Gimmer4mnb, a ewe-lamb ; also a two years old 
sheep. Ji. 

Gin, if, N. 

Ginged, or Jinged, bewitched. £xm. 

Gint, pr Jynt, joint. Exm. 

Grirred, draggle-tailed. Exm. 

Glad, (spoken of doors, bolts, &c. that go smooth- 
ly or easily.) This .bolt is glad, or moves 
gladly. N. 

Glade, or Gleade, a kite. N. 

Ghiffier, or Glaver, to flatter. N. 

Glafe, or Qlave, smooth; a glavering fellow, a 
smooth-tongued or flattering fellowi N. 

Glaive, a sword or bill, SK French glaive. 

Glam^ a wound or sore. £xm, 

Glatton, Welch flannel. J^. 

Gkd, or A-glea, crooked. N, 

Glent, to make a figure. N. 

GKj^f at fright. N, Ip Cht^shir^ it is wed to 



GOL 

signify a glimpse or transient view; as I got a 

gliff of liioi. 
GUm^ to look askance. 
Glise^ a great surprise. N. 
Glob'd tOf wedded to, fond of. Chesh. 
Giopf to stare. Chesh. 
Glottendy surprised, startled. Chesh. 
Glowing^ staring. £xm. . 
Glowr^ to stare, or overlook. N. 
Gl&iveringy ox Jowering^ quarrelsome. Exm. 
GluMy gloomy, sullen. Norf. . 
Glumpingy sullen, or sour looking. Exm. 
6r/y, or Gfee, to squint. 

Glybe; to glybe or gibe, to scold or reproach. N. 
Goh^ the mouth. N. Gift of the gob, facility of 

speech. 
Gohhin^ , ") 
Gohslotch, I * greedy-clownish person. N. 

Gob'Stringj a bridle; keep a hand on the gob- 
string, keep a tight rein. 

Go'Cahy a vulgar oath. N. 

Gods'gooliy yeast. Norf. 

Goely or Gole^ yellow. Ess. and Suff. 

Goffcy a mow of hay or corn. Essex. 

Gohj or Goal, big, full, florid : it is said of rank 

corn, or gross, that the leaf blade or ear is 

gole; so of a young cockrel, when his comb 

and gills are red and turged with blood, that 

. he is gole. 

Golly a hand or fist ; give me thy gpU. Yar. 
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GameriH, a siHy fellow. 

Gooddity Shrove-tide. N, 

Goods, cattle, Derb. 

Gooly a ditch. Line. Hence gully and gullet. Var. 

Goom, to grasp or clasp. N. In YorkshiFe, to ob- 

serve, or look at, or stare; pronounced ^atim 

Siudg'auve. 
Goose-grass^ goose-tansy, argentina, or auscrina. 

N. . 
Goppish, proud, testy, pettibb, apt to take ex- 
ceptions. N. 
Gor, mirey, dirty. N. 

Goss^ furze. Kent. Called in the North gorse. 
Gotchy a stone jug with a belly; a gotch-gutted 

fellow, a fat or great bellied fellow. Norf. 
GotCy a water passage. N. 
GotAardy a foolish fellow. N. 
GovlanSy corn marigolds. N. 
Gowky a fool, also a cuckoo. N. 
Gowping, or a Gopen-fuUy as much of any thing 

as can be held in both hands. N. 
Gowl, the gum of the ey^. N. 
QoivtSy drains. S. 
Goyster, to laugh aloud. Kent A goystering lass , 

or girl, a romp or tom-boy. 
Gozzan, an old wig grown yellow with age and 

wearing. Corn. 
Grainy or Grafie, to choak. S. 
^rain-Staffy a quarter-staff, with a short paif 

of tines at the ^d, called grains. S. 
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Grand, very ; grand-crass, very mach out of tem- 
per; )^and rich, very rich. Keat. 

Grath, assured, confident. N. 

Grattefi, stubble ; a bean, oat, or wheat gratten. 
Kent. 

Greathly, , handsomelyi towardly ; in greath, 
well. N. 

Greawt, a small worth. N. 

Greeds, the straw to makp dung in a barton. 
Kent. 

Green-drake, the May-fly, of wji^ch trout ^xe pe- 
culiarly fond. N. 

Green^erd, grass, turf. S. 

Grees, stairs or steps. N. 

Greets, the grain of oats. N. 

Grey-bird, a thrush. S. 

Grey-parson, a layman who owns Of rents the 
tythes of a parish. Norf. 

Grey of the morning, twilight, from day-break 
to clear light. S. 

Chriddle, a gridiron. £xm, 

Greit ; to greit, to weep. N, 

Grig, health. Shropsh. 

Grip, or Gripe, a little dit<Qh. N. 

Grip; to grip, to bind sheaves. Berks. 

Grip-yort, or Grip-yard^ 2l seat of green clods of 
turf, supported by twisted boughs (hurled 
wise) and generally mad^ roupd shady tr^es, 

0ri^p\ a cls^sped or plejpch'd hand. N. 
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Gmly^ ugly ; from grizt^ &wiHe. Also black and, 

Mrhite^ or grey. N, 
Grity sand. N« 
.Gnzzen^ thebtairs. Su0alk« 
Grizzling^ laughing or smiling* 
GrizzlcTdemundyj a laughing fool, one that grins 

at every thing. £xm. 
GrosierSy gooseberries. N, 
(xroopy a place for holding cattle, a sheep-pen. JV. 
fiVow^, a mine. Derb. ^ 

GroaverSy miners. Derb. 
Graund'Silly the threshold of a door. C. 
Grouty wort of the last running. N. 
Grow; I grow, I am troubled. N. 
ijSrrawze; to growze, to be chiU before, the b^itL* 

ping of an a^e fit. N. 
frroyney £t swine^s snout. N. 
fSry ; to gry, to have a slight fit of the ague, to 

have the ague hanging on ^ person. N. 
Gvizendy spoken of tubs or barrels that leaH 

through drought. N. 
Guhby a pander, or go between. £xm. 
Gidlety the arch of a bridge. Devon. 
GvUetSy jacks. N. 
Gnlltfy a common knife. N. 
Gutty-mouthy a small pitcher. Dev^ 
j6ri«», a flaggon for ale. N- 
Gurd o'laughirigy a fit of laughter. N. 
Gurty great. £xm. 
^futteringf eating greedily, guttling. £^ 
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.Gwill, to dazzle ; spoken of the eyes. Chesb. 

Gypsies, springs that break forth sometimes on 
the Woulds of Yorkshire ; looked upon as a 
prognostic of famine and scarcity. N. 
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Hack, a pick-axe, a mattock made only with 
one end, and that a broad oqe. N* Also a 
rack. Line, 

Hacker y to stu)tter. S. 

Hadder, heath or ling. N. 

Had-loont-rean, the gutter or division between 
the head lards and others. N, 

Hagj or Haggusy the belly. N. 

Hagester, a magpie, Kent. 

Hag gage y a slattern. £xm.. 

Hoggenhag^ mutton or beef baked or boiled in 
pie-crust. Corn. 

HaggiSy or Haggass, the entrails of a sheep, 
minced with oatmeal, and boiled in the sto* 
mach or paunch of the animal. Northumb, 
and Scots. To cool one's haggass, to beat on§ 
soundly. 

Haggles ; it haggles, it hails, J^. 

HagkeSy haws. 

Hag'WormSy snakes of all kinds. York, 

flaistevy ^;he fire-place. Shrops. 
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Hakey to sneak or loiter. N. 

Hal€\ an iron instrument for hanging a pot over 
the fire. S. See Trammel. 

JHallibashy a great blaze. N. 

Halzeningf predicting, the worst that can hap- 
pen. Exm. 

Hammily a village. N. 

Han ; I han, I have. N. 

Hand, hold, stay; hand yourhond. N. 

Hanj€y or Hange, the head, heart,^ liver and 
lights of any animal, called. in Somersetshire 
the purtenance. Exm. 

Hantick, frantic. Exm. 

Hantlcy much, many. N. 

Hantyy wfinton, unruly, restive; spoken of a 
horse. N. 

Happa; hap ye? think you? N. 

Happej to cover for warmth : also to encourage 
or set on a dog. N. 

Harden; the market hardens, i. e. things grow 
dear. N. 

Hare J to affright, or make wild. S. Hence harum 
' scarum, or starum. 

Har€y her; used also for she. Exm. 

Hariff and Catchweed, goo^e*grease, aparine. N. 

Harl, a mist. N. 

Harle ; to harle a rabbit, to cut and insinuate one 
hind leg of a rabbit into the other, for the pur- 
pose of carrying it on a stick. W. 

Ham, coarse linen. N. 
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JfamSf braiils. Ciimb. 

Harr ; a sea harr, a tempest rising at neA. Lin^/ 

HarVj to snarl like an angry dog; N* 

Harvest^ harvest Exm. 

Harrjf^gawd^ a rigsby, a wild child^; N. 

Hart-claveTy melilot. N. 

HcLsk^ dry, parched. N. 

Haspat, or Haspenal4adi a youth between maif * 

and boy. 
Hatthy wild, skittish, mischieToas ; tie the hfit* 

tie kye by the horns. N. 
Hattockf a shock of corn, containing twelve 

sheaves. N. 
Havanccj manners, good behaviour. Dev. , 
Hawr^ oats. 
Haver-mealj oatmeal. N. 
Haver-bready oat bread. N. 
Havjf'Cavyy undetermined, wavering, (hahe cave) 

doubtful whether to accept or reject a things 

Nottingham. ^ 
Hatise^ or HosCy the throat. N. 
Hauste, or Hostey a dry cougb N< 
HaWy a close. Kent. 

Hawchamxyitthy one that talks indecently £xm^ 
Hawlmy or Helnhy stubble gathered after the com . 

is housed ; also pease straw. S* 
Hawtheruy a kind of hitch or pin, cut out in an 

erect board, to hang a coat on, or the like^ 

Exm. 
Hawze, or Hozcy to hug or embrace. N. 
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Hazes ; it hazes, it mizzles, or rainii^ small rain. N« 
Head^ face ; I told hiin to his head, I told him to 

his face* ^Berks. « < 

JBTea/, to cover. Berks. 
Heald^ to pour out ; to heald the pot N. 
HecLsy^ hoarse. N. 
Heck, the door; also a latch. Steck the heckt 

pull the latch. A heck is likewise a rack for 

cattle to feed in. N. 
Heckle ; to heekle tow, to dress it. N. 
Heckler^ of taw. N 
HeMer^ rather, preferable to. N; 
Helm, a hovel. N. 
Heloe, or Helaw, bashful. N. 
Hemmelf a fold. N. 
Hen-bawks, a heu-roost, from the hawks of which 

it consists. See JBawks. N. 
Henn ; to henn, to throw. Exmore. 
HenHng, a clownish fellow. N. 
Heppen, or Hepley, neat, handsome. N. 
Hetter, eager, earnest, keen. N. 
Hewstringy short-breathed, wheezing. Exin. 
Hie, to make haste. S. 
Hight, called. N. 
HiU, to cover ; a bed'^hilling, a quilt or coverlet. 

N. ' 

Hind, a husbandry servant. N. 
Hind-berries, raspberries. N. 
Hiae, hence ; of a while, 'ere long ; ^. d. behiQd,^ 

or after a while. N. 
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Hinges the liver and pluck of a sheep, for dogV 

meat. W. 
Hinny, my honey, a term of endearment ; as,- my 

hinny bairn, my sweet child. N. 
Hipping'hawdi or holdi a place where people stay 

to chat in when they are sent on an errand ; » 

loitering place. N. 
HipphigSy clouts for infants. N. 
Hitcliy to move, or walk. Norf. 
HitJier and yon^ here and there, backwards and 

forwards. N. 
Ho; to ho for any thing, to long for any thing.* 

Berks. 
Hohy or Huhy the back of the chimney : to make 

a hob, to make a false step ; probably hence Xx^ 

hobble. N. 

Hohhih \ 

-mr 1 77 . fa natural fool, a blockhead. N. 
Hobgobbin^ ) ' 

Hobgoblin^ an apparition, fairy, or spirit. N* 

Hobthrust^ or rather Hob o f hurst ^ a spirit, sup- 
posed to haunt woods only. N. 

Hobbety-hoy^ neither man nor boy, a young man 
between both. N. 

Hob-nob, (sometimes pronounced hab-nab) at a 
venture, rashly. N. 

Hoddyy well, pleasant, in good spirits ; I'm pretty 
hoddy. S. 

Hodmandody a shell-snail. S. 

Hog, a sheep of a year old. N. Sometimes 
called hoggrel. # 
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HoggetSy bog-colts, colts of a year old. Hants. 

Hoity an aukward boy. N; ' 

HoUi bollowy deep; a hole-disb, a deep disb, 
opposed to shallow. N* 

Hollen; the bollen is a wall about two yards and 
a half high, used in dwelling-houses, to secure 
the family from the blasts of wind^ rushing in 
when the heck is open ; to this wall, on that 
side next to the hearth, is annexed a sconce 
or skreen of wood and stone; 

J&bft, a wood. S. 

Holy-hf-zant^ a ridiculous figure. N. 

HoOy he; but in the north-west parts of Eng^ 
liaind most frequently used for she; 

Hooltfy tenderly. N. 

JRoopy a measure,* containing a peck, or a quar- 
ter of a strike. N. 

Jlopp^t^ a little basket^ chiefly fbr holding seed- 
corn, worn by the husbandmen, in sowing, 
at their backs, whence a man with protuberant 
buttocks is compared to a man accoutered 
with a hoppetj and styled hoppet-arsed, vul- 
garly hopper-arsed. N. 
- Hopptfy to hop or caper. Exm. 

Horniclej a hornet. S. 

Horryy mouldy : perhslps from hoary; Exm. 

Horse-knopSy heads of knapweed. N. 

HotagoCy to move nimbly, spoken of the tongue; 
you hotagoe your tongue. S. 
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Hover ^ to stay or stop, N. Also to pack lightly, 
in order to defraud in measure* The hop- 
pickers in Kent, who are paid by the basket, 
lay them lightly in for that purpose : this is 
called hovering them. 

Hover ground^ light ground. S. 

House; the house, the room called the hall. N. 

House-place^ the common room in a farm 
bouse. N. 

Hotiseuy houses. Berks, Saxon. 

Houty a negative, as nay. N. 

Hoiv, a narrow iron rake without teeth. C. 

Howdify a midwife. N. 
' Howking^ digging. N. 

Howlety ari owl. 

HozeCy to be badly off. Exmore. 

HubblesheWj a riotous assembly. N. 

Huch'iMick^ a little tiny fellow, (thick stubbed). 
Exm* 

Huck^enSy the hocks or hams. Exm. 

Huffy light paste, enclosing fruit or meat whilst 
stewing, so called from its huffing or puffing 
up in the operation. This paste is generally 
made with yeast. Glouc. 

Hulvery holly. Norf. 

HummeVy to begin to neigh. S. 
' Hunch ; a great hunch, a piece of bread. 3- 

Hnnchety a diminutive of- hunch. 

Hure, hair. N. 
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Utishingy shuffling and shrinkitig up one's shoul-^ 
ders. Exm. 

Hutherikin-ladj a ragged youth, between boy 
and man. Durham. 

Hyley twelve sheaves of corn. W. 

Hype; to hype at one, to make mouths at, or af- 
front one. An ox apt to push with his horns is 
said to hype. N^ 
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JACKy half a pint^ Yorks. 

Jack'Sharp-naihy a prickle-back ^ called also^ itl 

Middlesex, a strickle-back. Derb. 
JacJc-o-legSj a clasp knife. N. 
Jacket-a-wady an ignis-fatuus. Exm. 
Jagy a parcel or load of any thing, whether on 

a man's back^ or in a carriage. Norf. 
Jannocky oaten bread, made into great loayes. N« 
JarVy the door stands a-jarr^ «. e. the door stands 

half open. Norf^ 
Jastring, See Gdstering. N. 
Jaum (of the door or window), the door post, or 

side front of a window. N. Fromi^amd, leg. 
IccleSy Isicles. N. 
Ice-honey a rump of beef. Norf. 
Jenny-crudle^ a wren. S. 
Jenny-hulet. or Howlety an owl. Yotks. 
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JlfakinSy in faith, an asseveFation. N« 

///; to ill, to reproach. N. 

///, or Elt^ a spaded sow. Exra. 

Jill^ or Gillj a pint. Yorksh. 

JimmerSi jointed binges. N. 

Jnder^ (India.) An inc^er, a great quantity : he isr 

worth an inder of money ; I have laid an inder 

of loads of gravel in my yard. Norf» 
Ingf a common pasture or meadow. N. 
Inglcy fire or flame. N. 
Inklings a desire. N. 
InnomSarletf, such barley as is sown the second 

crop, after the ground is fallowed. 
Insense, to make a man understand a thing ; I 

cou'd na insense him, I could not make him 

comprehend it. 
Jntenmtting^ the ague. N. He has gotten an in- 
" termitting. 

Inwards ; the inwards of a hog, the entrails, chit- 
' terlings, &c. Glouc. 
Johy a piece of labour, undertaken at a stated 

price. Norf^ 
Johhety a small quantity, commonly of hay or 
' straw. Hampsh. Called in Gloucestershire^ 

Johheh 
•7bi>f, summering cattle; from agiste. N. 
Jouk Coaty a great coat. N. 
Jounce, a jolt or shake ; a jouncing trot, a hard 

rough trot. Norf. 
/re, iron. Berks. 
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Irningy rennet. N. 

Ise^ Ee^y Ichy I. Devonsh, 

JugglemeaVy a quagmire* W. 

Jumuty an earth-nut, bulbo castanum. N, 

Ju'Umy empty. N. 
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JCALE, or Kealy pottage. N, 

Kale-poty pottage-pot. N. 

Kazzardly^ unlucky; kazzardly cattle, cattle sub 

ject to casualties or c^ath. N* 
Keale, a cold or cough. Line. 
Kedge, to fill one's self with maat N# Also 

brisk, lively. S. 
Kedgebelltfy a glutton. N<. 
KeCy kine, or cows. Exm. 
KeevBy a large vessel to ferment liquors in. 

Devonsh. 
Keeve: to keeve a cart, to overthrow it. N. 
Keil; a keil of hay, a cock of bay. N. 
JCelksy a beatihg, blows ; I gave him two or three 

good kelks^ Also the roe of a fish. N, 
Kdtevy or Kiltery frame, order, condition. N. 

Hence helters-kelter, a corruption of heltevy to 

hang, and kelter^ ojrder; i. e. hang order, or in 

defiance of order. In good kelter, in good cc^se 

pr cx^Qdition. 
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Keimiel^ Kimnely or Kemlin^ a powdering tub. N. 

Keuy to know ; also to observe at a distance : 
I keti him afar off. N, Out of ken, out of sight. 

Kenuingy a measure. N. 

Ketispeckedy marked, or branded for distinction. N. 

Kepy to reach or heave, as being ready to vomit. 
Also to catch a ball. N. 

Kepj a cap. Exm. 
" Keppeiiy to hoodwink. N. 

Kerle; a kerle of veal or mutton, a loin of those 
meats. 

Kerping, finding fault, carping. Exm. 

Ketm-babf/, an image dressed up with com,, car-^ 
ried before the reapers to their mell-supper, 
or harvest-home. N. 

KersCy the furrow made in a boar^ by the saw. S. 

Keslopy the stomach of a calf. N.^ 

KesteVy Christopher. N. 

Kesmas^ Christmas. N. 

Ketttfy nasty ; a ketty cur, a nasty or dirty fel- 
low. N. 

Key-Beer J ale, or a better sort of beer, kept un- 
der lock and key. Kent. 

KickUy or Kittle, uncertain, fickle. N. 

Kidy a small faggot of brush-wood. N. 

KidcroWy a place for keeping a sucking calf. Ches. 

KilpSy pot-hooks: N. 

Kindy intimate. N. 

J^inky laughter. To kinky as spoken of children, 
* * ^hen their breath is long stopped, througl^ 



K YR 

eager crying or laughing. * Hence the kink- 
cough, called also the chin-cough. N. 

Kity a milking pail, like a churn, with two ears 
and a cover. N. 

Kitchen ; to kitchen, to use thriftily. N. 
, Kitchmess'hready thin soft oat-cakes, made of thin 
batter. N. 

KitCy a belly. Cumb, 

Kitlingy a young cat or kitten. N. 

Kitte-packSy a kind of buskins. 

Kitthy to tickle, N. 

Kittleishy ticklish. N. 

Kive /, quoth I. N. 

Klick ; to klick up, to catch up. Line. 

Klutseriy to shake. N. 

Knacky to speak finely or affectedly. N. 

Knacker. See ]^acker. 

Knightle-mauy an active or skilful man. N, 

KnoTy or KnureVy a short, stubbed, dwarfish man; 
a mefaphoi^ from a knot in a tree. In the South 
we use the diminutive knurle in the same sense. 

Knotty a little round bill, the top of a hill or 
mountain. N. 

KnucheVy to giggle, to chatter. Surrey. 

KnolleSy turnips. Kent. 

Kony-thingy a fine thing; perhaps canny. See 
- Canny. N. 

KtisSy a kiss. N. 

KyCy cows. N. 

Kyrky church. N. 

K^^-niastery church-warden^ N, 
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LABBj a blab, one that cannot keep a secre^, 

Exm. 
Lacky to dispraise. S. 
JLackeCy to be wanting from home. Ex. 
Lady a boy, youth, or young man. N. 
LaggeVy a narrow strip of ground. Glou, 
JLaieVy soil, dung. Ess. and Suff; 
lioity to seek any thing hidden. N. 
iaAre, to play ; from the Saxon laikan. 
Lake-ivakey watching a dead body. N. 
Lammey to beat. N. 
Lamps dy lamed, or hurt, Exm. 
Landy a division in ploughing. N. 
Landy or lanty urine ; to lant or leint ale, to pu^ 

urine into it to make it strong. N. 
Laneing; they will give no laneing, i.e. they will 

divulge it. N. 
Langot (of the shoe), the strap of the shoe. N, 
LapCy to walk aukwardly. N. 
LarCy or Laivy learning, scholarship. N. 
Larey a quagmire. N. 
LargesSy a bounty. The reapers i^ Essex an^ . 

Suffolk ask all passengers for a largess, and 

when any money is given to them, all shou{ 

together. Largess ! Largess ! 
Lassy a girl or young woman. '^. 
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JLasteTy or Lawter^ thirteea eggs to set a hen. 
Also the comiog-in of the tide. N. 

Laty slow, tedious. Also a lath, N. 

Latchingy infecting. N. 

LatCy slow. N. 

Lathey a barn ; also ease or rest. N. 

Lathingy entreating, invitation : dinna look for 
lathing, don't want entreating. N. 

Lathed and overbelathedy strongly pressed, or en- 
jtreated over and over. Used also in the Ex- 
more dialect. 

Jf^ave; the lave, the remainder or leaving. N. 

LawHy an open space in the midst of a wood. N. 

JLawfid; Oh lawful case ! an interjection. Derb. 

JLayCy the same as lowef in the North, the flame 
of a fire; but more particularly used for the 
^ame of charcoal, or any other burnt coal. N, 

Laztfy naught, bad. 

JPerttchy hard work, which causes le-ache in the 
workmen's joints, frequently used by the north* 
em miners. N. 

Leaky to play like children. N. 

Leadderiy or lidd^y a noise or din. N. 

Lean ; to lean nothing^ to conceal nothing. N. 

Leapy or Lihy half a bu^hieL Suss. In Essex a 
lib is a basket for cgirrying seed corn. 

L^<^'^i to learn. N. 

JLearjfy empty. Dorsets. 

fj€as^; a cow-lease, qow-p^sture, W^ Perjiaps 
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lees. Also a small piece of ground of two or 

three acres. Ess. and SufF. 
Leathy ceasing, intermission ; as no leath of pain, 

no intermission from pain. N. 
Leather^ to beat; I'll leather you heartily. N. 
Leasing^ picking up the corn left by the reap- 
ers, &c. called in some counties gleaning, Glou. 
Leck'On^ pour on more liquor. N. Perhaps fi-om 

leek. N. 
Leey or LeWy calm, under the wind, shelter. S. 
Le-eggingy waddling. 
Leech'Watfy the path in which the de^d are car-t 

ried to be buried. Exm. 
Leefy or Lieve^ willingly ; I had as leef not go. S. 
LeeTj empty. Wilts. A leer waggon, an empty 

waggon. In the Exmore dialect, leery. 
Leet ; a three or four way leet, a place wherq 

three or four ways meet. S. 
Leeteuy you pretend to be. Chesh. You are not 

so mad as you leeten you. 
Leethwakey limber, pliable. N. 
LeitSy nomination to offices in election, often used 

in Archbishop Spots wood's History. N. 
Lestaly saleable, that weighs well in hand, that 

is heavy in lifting. N. 
Letchy or Lech; a vessel for holding ashes, for 

the process of making lye for washing a buck. 

Lib ; to lib, to castrate. A lihher, a sow-gelder. N, 
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JLihhet, a great Cudgel, used to knock down fruit 
from the trees, and to throw at cocks. Kent. 

liick. to beat. N, and SI 

JLieveVy rather. N, From the Saxon. 

Lift^ a stile that may be opened like a gate. Norf. 

JLigy to lie ; lig ye down there, lie down there. N. 

Limbers, thills or shafts. Berks. 

LimmerSj a pair of shafts : also an epithet, mean- 
ing base, low. N. 

Linch, a hamlet, generally on the side of a hill. 
Glouc, 

fjinch'piny or Inch-piny the penis of a stag, 
Shropsh. 

JLing, heath, hether. N. 

Lingey, limber. N. 

Links J sausages. Suff. 

Lipin, to forewarn. S. 

Lippej/j moist, wet ; a lippey season, or ground. 
W. 

Lity to colour or dye. 

Lithy limber. N. 

Lithery lazy, idle, slothful. N. 

Lite ; a lite, a few, or little. N. 

Lite on ; to lite on, to rely on. N. 
' Lithingy thickening of liquors. N. 

Litteuy or Liteuy a garden. N. The cburch-lit-* 
ten, the church-yard. N. and S. 

Littocksy rags and tatters. Berks. 

fjizen'd; lizen'd com, q. lessened \ lank or shrunk 
cpfn. S^ 
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Loh'lolly^ an odd mixture of spoon-meat. £ xm 

On board of the ships of war, water-gruel is 

callbd loblolly, and the surgeon's servant or 

mate, the loblolly boy. 
Lock! an exclamation of surprise; as, what! 

hey-day! £xm. 
LoBy a little round hill, or a great heap of stones. 

N. 
Loerty q. Lord, gaflTer; lady^ gammer, used in 

the Peak Of Derbyshire. 
Zjoffl low. Exm. 
Lometfj a spoiled child. Devons. 
Longy great ; as a long price. 
Long ; long it hither, reach it hither. Suff, 
Long-cripple, a viper. Exm. 
Lonningy lame. N. 
Lont'JigSy figs. Berks. 
Look, a small quantity. N. 
Loom, a tool or instrument in general. Chesh, 

Any utensil, as a tub. 
Loop, a rail of pales or bars joined together like 

a gate, and moveable at pleasure. S. Also, 

in the North, a hinge of a door. 
LoozCy a hog-stye. Exm. 
Lopy ^ flea. N. 

LiypCy leap'd, the perfect tense of leap. N, 
Lopperd-mitky sour curdled milk; a lopperd 

slut. N. 
Lossety a large flat wooden dish, not much un« 

jike a voider. N. . 
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Lourdy^ sluggish, from the French word lourd. 
Dv. Heylin, in hi§ Geography, will have lourdan, 
for a sluggish lazy fellow, to be derived from 
Lord Dane; for that the Danes, when they 
were masters here, were distributed singly into 
private houses, and in each called Lord Dane, 
who lorded it there, and lived such a slothful, 
idle life. 

LovJdngj gawky, aukward.^ N. 

JLoustree; to loustree, to work hard. Exra. 

JLoutj a heavy, idle fellow. N. 

Lowe, flame; a lilly-lowe, or ballibleiz, a com- 
fortable ,blaze. To make a lowe, to stir the 
fire in order to make it blaze. W. 

JLowingy piling up one thing on another. £xm« 

Lowky to weed; to lowk com, perhaps to look 
for and take out the weeds. N. 

Lowriy or loon, a vulgar rustic, a heavy stupid 
fellow. N. 

JLow% to cringe, or bow down the body. They 
were very low in their lowtings. N. 

JLufCj the open hand. N. 

iMgg, a pole or perch. Also used in Glouces- 
tershire for any long pole. 

Luggs, e^rs. N. 

Lum, a woody valley. N. 

Lumper^ to stumble ; a lumpering hor^e, a stumb- 
ling horse. W. 

Xww, or Lewe, under cover, or shelter^ Under 
the lun or lewe of a hedge. W. 







MAK 

Lung-sadlCy or settie^ a long form, with a back 
and arms, usually placed in the chimney cor- 
ner of a farm-house. N. 

JLungeous^ spiteful, mischievous. Der. and Leic. 

Jjundgey to lean on any thing. £xm. 

Jjurey a sore on the hoof of a cow, cured by 
cutting it cross-ways. W. 

Lymptwiggy a lapwing. Exm. 

Lynclietty a green balk or interval, to divide 
lands. S. 

Lyte^ or Lights a few. 
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JjlABy a slattern. To ?Ma&, to dress in a care- 
less, slatternly manner. N. 

MabbierSj chickens. Cornw. 

Mady an earth-worm. Ess. From the German^ 
Maden. 

Maddhy to be fond of; she maddles after that 
fellow, she is fond of that fellow. N. 

Mairiy very; main good, very good. Also the 
chief; madam's the main, i. e. madam is the 
chief or ruler. C. 

IHake, a match or equal. N. 

Makerlyy tolerable. N. 

Make-weighty a small candle, thrown in to com* 
plete the pound. N. 




MEE 

MallSj the measles. Exnoi. 

Mam-sworn^ perjured. N, 

Mantle^ to embrace kindly. N, 

Marly a marvel or wonder. Exm. 

Marrow^ a. fellow, or companion. Exm. This 
pair of gloves or shoes are not marrows, i. e. 
are not fellows. N. 

Martlemas-heefy beef dried in the chimney like ba- 
con, so called, because it -is usual to kill the 
beef for this purpose about the feast of St. 
Martin, November the eleventh. Ess. and Suff. 

MasSy acorns (Mast.) Exm. 

MaukSy MakeSy Maddocks^ ,whims or maggots. N. 

Mauls, mallows. N. 

3Iaundy a hand-basket with two lids. N. 

Maundy, abusive, saucy. Hence maundering. 
Glouc. 

Maur, or More, a root; a strawberry-maur, or 
more. See More. Glouc. Perhaps hence the 
word mored for rooted. 

Mawks, maggots ; also a slattern. N. 

Maz'd, or Mazed, mad. Exm. A mazed man, a 

. crazy or mad man. 

Mazards, black cherries. Glouc. 

Meag, or Meak, a pease-hook. Ess. 

Meath, option, preference. Line. 

Meatchley, perfectly well- S. 

Meaugh ; my meaugh, my wife's brother, or sis* 
ter's husband. 

Meedless, unruly. N. 
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MeeVy a ridge of land betwefeu different propertied 
in a common field. Glouc. 

Meeterly y Meetherly^ Meederly^ handsomely^ mo- 
destly. N. 

Melly or Maul, a wooden mallet or beetle. N* 

MelUSupper, a supper and merry-making, danc- 
ing, &c. given by the farmers to their servants 
on the last day of reaping the corn, or harvest-* 
home. N. 

Mclsh, modesty damp, drizzling; melsh weather. 

Menetfy a family ; from the ancient French word 

. mesnie. 

Mensefulty comely, graceful, creditable. N. 

Merryhauks, a cold posset. N. 

Mess; hy the mess, by the mass, an oath. Derb* 

and Lane. 
Met, a strike, pr four pecks. N. 
Mete, or Meat, ipeasure. N. 
MewSy moss. £xm. 
Mews, a general name in London for stables^ 

from the IVTews at Charing Cross, formerly 

the place where the king's hawks as well as 

horses were kept. 
MicherSy thieves, pilferers. Norf. 
Mickle, much. N. 
Midden, a dunghill. N. 
Midge, a gnat. N- 
Milknesse, a dairy. N. 
MilUhohns, watery places about a mill-dam^ N. 
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MUnefj a miller. N. 

Milwyn\ greea fish. Lanc; 

Mimmamj a bog. Berks; 

Min^ or Men^ them ; e. g. put miii up, t. e. puf 
them up. Exm. * * 

Ming; tomingatone, to remind, give warnings 
or allude to a thing. N. 

Ming-worty wormwood. N. 

Minginator, one that makes fret-work. It is at 
rustic word, used in some parts of Yorkshire^ 

, corrupted, perhaps, from engine. 

Mint ; to mint at a thing, to aim at it^ or to hav^ 
a desire for it. N. In the West it is also used 
to signify resembling ; as, a do mint the vea- 
ther o'un mortally, he resembles his father 
greatly. 

Mire-bankj a separation! Norf. 

Mire^drum^ a bittern. Norf. 

Mirk' d J or Merk'd^ to be troubled or disturbed 

' in mind. S. 

Misagqft^ mistaken, misgiven. S. 

Miscreed, descried. N. 

Mistecht^ that has got an ill habit, property/ or 
custom ; as a mistecht horse, perhaps rais- 
teach'd, for mistaught, ill broken^ N. v 

Mixhilly a dunghill. Kent. 

Mizty^ a quagmire. N. 

Modlievy Madder ^ or Mauther^ a young girL Norfj 

MoideVy to puzzle, perplex. N. See Maythe^. 

Moke, the mesh of a net : also wicker work, per^ 

G 
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haps from the resemblance to the meshes bf a 
net. Norf. 

Moltety the toll of a mill. ^N. 

itfop, a statute fair for hiring servants. Glonc* 

Mdoch, to play the truant; blackberry moocliing, 
to play the truant in order to gather blackber- 
ries. Glouc. 

More, a hill : hence the hilly parts of Stafford- 
shire are called the Morelands. N. More, 
or Maur, also in Gloucestershire, signifies a 
root ; as, a strawberry-more. 

3Ioreing-ax€, an axe for grubbing up the roots 
of trees. Glouc." 

Morgan, a weed growing among corn. Hants. 

Morty or Mot, many, abundance, a multitude; a 
mbrt of money, apples, men, &c. Kent. 

Mortal, Mortacioiis, Mortally indeed, very; a 
mortal good doctor^ mortacious wholesome. 
Kent. 

Mosey, mealy ; a mosey apple. Glouc, 

Mosker, to rot ; a mosker'd . tooth, a rotten or 
decayed tooth. N. 

Mouch, to pilfer. Berks. 

Motdde-^at, a mole. Bedf. 

Mould'tvurp^ the same ; from the Low Dutch, 
Tvorpen, to cast forth, and molde, earth. N. 

Moyle, a mule. Exm. To moyley, or moyle and 
toil, to labour hard, like a niuler 

Moytherd, confounded, tired put. Glou. 

Much, moist, wet. Lincolnshire^ Elsewhere minqk 
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signifies dung or straw laid to rot, Trhich is 

usually very moist; whence wet as muck. 
MuckingeVy or MucMndety a handkerchief. N. 
Muck'tniddefiy a dunghill. N. 
Muckskupi the dusk' of the evening. Gloiic. 
Mackson up. to the Hucksan^ dirty up to the 

knuckles; S. 
Muggardy sullen.. Exm. 
MuggbtSy chitterlings ; also a calfs pluck. £xm* 

Muggety-piei a pie made of a calfs entrails. 

Cornw. 
Mugworty worihword. N.- 
Mtdchi straw, half rotten. S. 
Mvll; to mull, to pull and tumble one about. 

Exm^ 
Mullocky dirt or rubbish; N. 
Mumm^y mother. Norf. 
Muny must ; I mun gOy I lAust go. N. 
Mungy food for chickens. 

Mungery to mutter to oneself^ or murmur^ Shrop. 
Murky dark- N. 

MurkinSy in the dark. N- ' 

Murly to crumble. N. 
Mwthy abundance; ,amurth of cdrn^ abund^eei 

of corn. N. 
MwjCy dirt £xm^ 
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NaB^ thesummit of a rock or mountain. N. 

Nacketj a haroess-inaker. Norf, 

Nocking^ i. e. necking, a handkerchief. Comw. 

Nail; a nail of beef, eight pounds. S. " 

NapBy or Nepej ^ a piece of wood that hath three 

feet, used to support the fore part of a loaded 

waggon. N. 
Napkin, a pocket handkerchief. N. 
Narle^ a hard swelling on the neck^ arising from 

a cold. Glouc. Narle is likewise a term for 

a knot in an oak, thence stiled a narly oak. 

A narle is also a knot in a tangled skein of 

silk or thread. 
Nar-siuy never since. N. 
Naunt, aunt. N. 

Naj^r na;^ a aay-word, a catch, or bye- word. N. 
NearrCy Lincoln. In use for neather. Ab A. S.- 

Nerran^ posterior. 
Neealdy a needle. Exm. 

Nek, or Nilfy Venose ^y also the beak of a bird. 

N, 
Neckahoutf a woman's neck handkerchief. N. 
Neeve, or Neiffe, a fist. N. 
Neme; my neme, my compere, my gossip. N. 
Nemis, least, for fear. Suff. Mauther, gang th^- 

grizen into the vauncerooC bring my hat froRi 



NIT 

off the spurket, ding die door after you, nemis 

the cat should get in and eat the suncate: 

girl, girl, go up stairs into the garret, and fetch 

my hat from off the peg ; shut the dQor for fear 

the cat should get in and eat the dainty. * 
Nerledy ill-treated, a^ by a step-mother. N. 
Nesh, or NasAy tender. N. and S. 
NestUngy the smallest bird of the nest or clutch. 

N. 
Nether^ lower : hence the Netherlands.or Lower 

lands. N. 
Netherdj starved with cold. N^ 
Netting, chamber-lye, urine. N. 
Newing, yeast, or barm. Ess. 
Nice J cfever, agreeable^ ^ne, applied to any 

thing. C. 
Nickering^ neighing. N. 
Nicker-pecker^ a wood-peqker. N, 
Niddicky the nape of the neck. £xm. 
Nigh ; to nigh ia thing, to be close to it, to touch 

it. .N, 
Ni ! Ni ! an exclamation expressing amazement 

on seeing any one finely dressed. ^. 
Nim^ to take up hastily. N. 
Ninniwatch, a longing desire or exp^ctatiop of a 

thing. £xm. 
Nitch, or Nidge ; a nitch of hay pr corn, a smiEiU 

quantity, less than a jobbet. JHampsh. - 
^it fling y much valuing, sparing pf ; he is nithip^ 

of his pains. Nf 
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NittU^ handy, neat, handsome. N. 

Nogj ale. 

Noggin^ a little pot of piggin, holding about ^ 

pint. N. 
Nooky a comer ; the toll-nook, the corner of 

the market-place where the toll used to be 

taken. N. 
Nance; he did it for the nonce, he did it design- 

ediy, or on purpose. N. & S. 
JVor, than ; more nor I, more than I. N. 
Nose-giggy a toe-piece on a shoe. £xm. 
Noty smooth, polled or shorn; not-sheep, sheep 

without horns. Ess. That field is not, that 

m 

field is well tilled. Berks. 

Noty a game used in Gloucestershire, ^here the 
parties, ranged on opposite sides, with each a 
bat in their hands, endeavour to strike a ball 
to opppsite g6als. The game is called not, 
from the ball being made of a knotty piece of 
wood. Glouc. 

NotCy to push, strike, or gore with the horns, as 
a bull or ram. N. 

Note-herdy a neat-herd. N. 

Naughty nothing; nought good to, good for no- 
thing. N. 

Nowty neats ; i. e. cows and oxen 

NmKdy starved in bringing up. S. 
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OAF^ a foolish fellow. N. and. S. 
OaviSy the eaves of a house. Exm. 
Oldy great; here has been old doings, here has 

been great doings. C. 
K)l^ Landy ground that has Iain long untilled, 

and just ploughed up. The same in Essex is 

called new lands. 
Omyy mellow (spoken of land.) N. 
Ofieder. See Aufider. 
Chisteady a singje farm-house. N. 
Ope-landy ground ploughed np every year; 
• ground that is loose and open. S. 
OrtSy fragments of victuals ; don't make or leave 

orts, don't leave any fragments op your plate. C. 
OrCy or 'Ore-weedy sea- weed, or sea-wrac, used 

for manuring land. S. and W. 
OmdornSy afternoon*s drinkings : corrupted from 

onedrins. Cumb. 
Osken; an osken of land, a corruption of ox- 
gang, . which in some places contains ten acres, 

in some more. N. 
OsSy fo try, attempt, end^ avour. N. 
Otherwhilesy sometimes. S. 
OtherguesMy another sort ; corruption of other 

guise. C. 
Quseny Q^Ken; N. 



Oust, or Oasty a kiln for drying hops. Kent, 

Called in the West, an East. 
Over, important, material. £xm. I have an over 

errand to you. 
Over-afiMntf opposite. GlouQf 
Over-get, to overtake ; he is but a little before, 

you will soon over-get hi n^. N. 
Overswicht; an overs witcht housewife, i. e^. a 

whore ; a ludicrous word. N. 
Ouzky a blackbird. N. . 
Owl; to take owl, to be offended, to ^ake amiss. 

£xm. 
Ownty, empty. £xm. 
Ox-hoose, an ox, or cow-stall. Exm. 
Oidip, a cowslip. Ess. This flower probably 

derives its name from its sweetness, compared 

to the breath or lip of a cow or ox. 
QxteVj the anp-pit. N. 
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Paddock, or Paddick, a frog. N. and S. 

Paddle, to tipple. Exm. 

Paigle, a cowslip. N. . 

Palching, patching or mending clothes. Also 

walking slowly. Exm. 
Pame, a christening blanket, a inantle. Exm. 
^an; to pan, to close, join together, or, agree. N* 
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Pancrock, an earthen pan. £xm. 

Pankj or Pink, a minnow. N. 

Pankingy painting. £xm.^ 

Pa^rhreakingy fretful. Exnii. 

Parcyandy the figure <^. N. 

Partlety a woman's ruff. N. 

Po^iiy brains ; a mad-pash, a mad-brains. Chesh. 

Pat€y a bceck or badger. N. Also a general 
. ludicrous word for. a head in many counties. 

Pax^wc^Xy the tendon of the neck. Norf. 

PaySy strokes, threshing, beating. N^, 

PecdCy to cool ; peale the pot. N. 

Pease-bolty pease-straw. JEss. ? 

Peahen, peas. Berks. - ^ 

PeCy to look with one eye. N. 

Peedy blind of one eye. N. 

Peeky a prong or pitchfork. £xm. 

Peevishy witty, subtle. N. 

jPeft, a skin ; chiefly a sheep's $kin when the 
wool is off. Also, in falconry, the skin of a 
fowl^ stuffed, or the carcs^e of a dead fowl, to 
throw out to a ^awk. ^. and S. Pelt is also 
used to signify a blow; as, I hit him a pelt. In 
old English, peltry ici^iised to signify all sorts 
of woollen stuff. 

Pen-bauky a bjBggar's cann. N. 

Pern/y a little cur dog. N. 

Pestle of Porky a leg of pork. Exm. 

Pety a favourite; apettamb; a petted child, a' 
favourite,, humoutedi. or indulged child. N« 
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Petted^ favoured, indulged. N. 

Pettle, pettish. N* 

Petticoat; in some places used for a manV 
\vaistcoat. Ray. 

Picics^ spades ; from piques^ French. N. 

Pick'Ace, the ace of spades. N. 

Picksey^ a fairy. Devonsh. 

Picksey stool j a mushroom. Devonsh. 

Pifley to filch, or pilfer. N. 

Piggin^ a little pail or tub, with an erect 
handle. N. 

Pigsloose^ B, pig-stye. Devonsh. 

PiUerdSf barley. Cemw. 

Pilmer ; a pilmer, a shower of rain, small and 
thick as dust. Devonsh. 

Piluy or Pilm^ dust raised by the wind, road-dust 
Devonsh. 

Pine ; it's pine, q. pein, it's difficult. N, 

Pingy to push. W. 

Pingle^ a small craft or pycle. N. 

Pirigswillj a boil. Exm. 

Pin-panniehly-felloWj a miserable, covetous, suspi- 
cious fellow, one who pins up or fastens his 
patiiers and baskets. N, 

Pip; to take pip at a thing, to take offence. Exm, 

Pipperidges^ barberries. Ess. 

Pi^teringy whispering. Exm. 

Pixy^ a fairy.' Exm. 

Plasadj in a fine condition. Exm. 

Planchingj a wooden floor. Devonsh^ 
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Play ; to play, to boil, spoken of a kettle,, pot, or 
other vessel full of liquor ; playing hot, boiling 
hot. In Norfolk they pronounce it plaw. Var. 

Dial. 

» 

Plecky a place. N. 

Plim ; to plira, to swell, to encrease in bulk ; as 

this bacon will plim in the pot. Also to make 

any thing swell by beating. £xm. 
Ploaty to pluck. N. 
Pledge, to plunge. N. 
Plough, a waggon. W, 

Plowdingy wading through thick and thin. N. 
Plum, very; plum pleasant, very ples^sant. Kent. 
Plvmpy a pump. £xm. 
Plump, when the paths after rain are almost 

dry, they are said to be plump. Kent 
^ Plunt, a walking-stick with. a large knob. Glonc. 
Pock-arr^d, marked with the small-pox. N. 
Pod, to put down aukwardly. N. 
^ Podger, a platter, or pewter dish. £xm. 
Pohead, a tadpole. N. To play by the poheads, 

to play by the notes ; they being somewhat in 

figure like tadpole^. If- 



Poke, a sack, -or bag. N. 

PollrumptioMs, re3tiye, upruly. . |Cent. 

Poll, saucy, audacious. Kent. 

]Pomster ; to pomster, to act the empiric. Exm^, 

Poops, gulps in drinking. N. 

f^opple, cockle. N. 

^ook, a cock of hay orfearley. W, 
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'Pooehee ; to poochee, to make mouths at a per- 
son. Cxm. 
Poen, or Pun^ to kick; Ise pun him till the 

billing, ril kick him into the kennel. N. 
Poolings crying. N. 
jPor, a poker, or salamander. N. 
Pcrriwiggles^ tadpoles. N, 
Pose^ a running of the head or nose, from a 

cold. S. 
Postisis^ posts; plural of posts. Mid. 
Patchy to poke or push suddenly. Glou. 
Pot'ClepSy pot-hooks. N. Because they clip or 

catch hold of the pot 
Poiee; to potee, to push with one's feet. Exm. 
Po^-dung, farm-yard dntig. Berks. 
Poiey to pote the clothes off; to throw, or kick off 

the bed-clothes. N. 
Pot-sitten^ burnt to. N. 
Poudy a boil or ulcer. S. 
Pound; to pound, to beat or knock. Who*s 

that pounds at the door so ? Who's that knocks 

at the door ? Glou. 
Poii\ the head or skull. N. 
Powty to stir up. N. 
Powt ; a hay-powt, a hay-cock, Kent, 
Prattiltfj softly. N. 
Prichy thin drink. N. 
Prigge, a small pitcher. S. 
PrilVdy soured. 
Pn», a pin. N. 
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Prifircod, a pin-cushion. N. Figuratively, a short 

fat man or woman. 
Prineox, a pert, lively, or forward fellow. N. 
Pringle^ a small silver Scotch coin, worth aboui 

a penny, with two XX on it. 
Priiikedy well-dressed, fine, neat. £xm. 
Print; priut star or moon light, clear star or 

moon light. Kent. 
Pritch; to pritch, to check or withstand. Also 

a term for making holes in the leather of cardd 

for weavers, to adihit the wires. £xm. 
Prod^ an awl. 
ProfetSy buskins. Exm. 
Puhble, fat, full, usually spoken of com or fruit, 

in opposition to fantome. N. 
PucketSy nests of caterpillars. S. ^ 

Pudding-pye-doU, the dish called toad-io-a-hol^ 

meat boiled in a crust. Norf. 
Pugging-end (of a house) the gable end. Devqush. 
Pug'drinky water cyder. W. • . , 

Pulky a hole of standing water. N. 
Pungy pushed. Exm. 

Purt% .a poker. Norf. In Dorsetshire a purr sig- 
nifies a boy ; also a male lamb. 
Purtingy or A-purt^ sullen. Exm. 
Putchy to hand up (pitch) sheaves or the like^ 

with a pitchfork. Exm. 
Puttoek: a puttock-candle, a small candle pat 

in to make weight. N. 
Pyoty or Pynety a magpie. N. ^ 

Pycicy a small field. Berks<^ ^ 
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QUAMP, still, quiet. GIouc. 

QtuUch, a word. Berks. 

Qu*e^ quoth he. N. 

Qu'eltringy hot, sultry, sweltring. Exm. 

Querkingf grunting. Exm. 

Quest; the quest of the oven, the sides thereof. 
Pies are said to be quested, whose sides have 
been crushed by each other, or so joined to 
them as thence to be less baked. N. 

Quertif a hand mill to grind malt. N. 

Quice^ a wood pigeon. Glouc. 

Quiltf to swallow. Glouc. 

Quirking^ complaining. Wilts.' 

'Quop; to quop, to throb. Glouc. 

Quotty or Aquotty weary of eating; also sat down, 
or squatted.' Exm. 

Qaotted^ cloyed, glutted. S. 

Quy-calfy a cow-calf. ' N. 
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HaBBLE-ROTE, a repetition of <a long 
round-about story, a rigmerole, or tale of a 
tub. Exm. 

Race, rennet, or renning. N. 
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MMk ; to tack or reck, to care : never rack you, 

never care. N. 
Racklessy or Reckless^ careless, improvident. N« 
RadlingSy windings of the wall. N. 
Rafe^ or Rqff^ a low fellow ; riff-raff, the mob. 

Norf. 
Ragrclwteringf playing at romps. £xm. 
Raidy or Rear^ early. Kent. 
Rait; to rait timber, hemp, or flax, to put it into 

a pond or ditch, to water or season it. N. 
Rake; to rake a fire, to heap small coals on 

the fire, that it may burn all the night, practised 

in the North, where coals are cheap, a kitchen 

fire being rarely suffered to go out. N. 
Rame^ to reach. N. 

Randy^ riotous, obstreperous, disorderly. N. 

R!amsh9 ravenous. £xm« 

Rap, to exchange or swop. N. 

Rash ; rash com, corn so dry in the straw tliat 
it falls out with handling. N. 

RaspSy raspberries. N. 

Ratchcdy spotted. N. 

Rathe^ early, soon. £xm. Leet rather^ a little 

•sooner. Why do you up so rathe? why do 

you rise so early ? In Kent the words raid 

and rear are used in the same sense* See 

Raid and Rear. 

Rather of the ratherest, meat underdone;rr Nort 

Rauky to scratch ; a rank with a pin^ a scratch 
or rake with a pin. 
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JRmvmkig^ reaching any thing aukwardl;^. N. 

Ready ; to ready the hair, to comb it. N. . 

Meadbfing-comby a M^ide-toothed comb. N^ 

Ream; to ream, to stretch. Exm^ 

JReam-pennjf, {i. e. Bome-peiiny) Peter^pence. Me 

. reckons up his ream-pennies; that is/ he tells 
all his faults. N. 

Rear (corruptly pronounced rare\ early, soon. 
Meat under roasted, boiled, or broiled, is said 
to be rear or rare, from being taken too soon 
off the fire. SeeJZau/and Rathe. Kent. 

Rearty right ; rearting, a. e. righting, mending. Ex. 

Rearing^ mocking, by repeating another's word:*^ 
with disdain, or the like. Exm. 

Recklingy an unhealthy child, pig, of l^mbj the 
nestling, or smaller bird in a nest, Ni 

RecTcanSy hooks to hang pots on. N. 

Reddy to untangle, or separate. S. . * 

Red-shanksy ar^mart. N. 

Reeky to wear away, to waste ; his sickness reeks 
him. N. 

Reeki smoke ; reeking hot. N. 

Reeniy to cry aloud, or bewai! oneself. N. 

Reeetjfy !rancid. N. Vulgarly pronounced in the 
South rusty, as rusty bacon. 

^R^etingy preparing washed linen for ironing. N. 

Rejumble, to ferment; it rejumblefs on my sto- 
mach. Line. 

RemhUyio move or remove. Linc^ 

Rennishy fiiripus, passionate, N. 
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ttender^ t6 i^eparstte, disperse; also id melt 

down. To render suet. N. 
Renly^ well shaped^ si term used id speaking 

of horses 6r co^s. N. 
Revi; to reul, to be rude or miruly ; a reuling 

lady a rude lad; N. 
Reiisty, unruly; restite ; also rancidity in bacon. 

N. 
Reward; or good reward, a ruddy countenance! N; 
Rexeuy rushes. Exm. 
Rexen, Rixon, or Wrexen, to infect, as with the 

small pox, itch, or any other infectious disor- 
der; Kent; 
Reff; to rey oiiedeif^ td 4ress or array Oneself. 

£j^m; 
Riddle, an oblong kibd of sievei, used to clean 

corn : so called because it rids it of the sdil or 

dirt; 

* 

Riddle-cakes^ thick soiir oaten cakes, which differ 
little frod^ that which is called hand-hoven- 
bread, having but little leaven^ and hidng 
kneeded stiffer. ISd 

Ride, a little stream. Hampsh; , 

Rift, to belch. N. 

Riggeui the ridge of a house. N. 

Riggilt, a ram with one stone. N. 

Rine; to^rinej to touch or feel. N. 

Ripper, a higgler, pfedder, dorsser, Or badger. S. 

jRipple f to ripple fiax^ to wipe off the seed ves- 
sfels. N. 

n 
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Ripping^ one up^ telling him all his faults. Exm. 

Risings yeast, barm good. S. 

Rittlingy wheazing (quasi rattling.) Ex. 

RivCj to rend or tear ; to rite all a dawds, to 

- tear all to rags. N. 

Rockled, rash and forward, in children. N. 

Roil, or Royhy to perplex, or fatigue. S. 

Rooky, misty. N. Perhaps from roke, smoke. 

Roopy a hoarseness. N. 

Ropes, guts. N. 

Rossil, rosin. 

Rosil, or RostUy-soil, land betweert sand and 

clay, neither light nor heavy. Ess. 
RoughingSy or Rowings, aftermaths. S. 
Roundshaving, severe chiding. Exm. 
Rowty, over rank or strong, spoken of corn <fr 

grass. N. 
Rowt; to rowt or rawt, to lowe like an ox or 

cow. N. 
Ruck, a wrinkfe Or pliit. All in ti ruck * your 
^ gown sits all in: a ruck. N. 
Ruqk, to squat or shrink down. N. 
Ruckses, spit-starids or racks. N. 
Rvdf or Rtiddle, a red oker, used to mark ^sheep.. 

N. and S. 
Rue, to sift. W. 

Rumbustious, obstreperous. Staff. 
Rumple, a large debt, contracted by little andf 

little. *Twill come to a rumple, or breakings 

at last.^ Somer. 
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Runches and 'RunchbalU^ carlock^ when dried and 

withered. N. 
RunnelU pollard-wood, from running up a-pacei N. 
RuzCy to extol or commend highly. N. 
Rjfnt ye ; by your leave, stand handsomely ; as^ 

Rynt you, witch, quoth Besse Locket to her 

mother. Cheshi Prov; 
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SACKLESSi innocent, faultless. N. From 
the Saxon noun, sac^ saca^ a cause, strife, suit^ 
quarrel, &c. and the preposition leas^ without. 

Sad^ heavy, particuiarly applied to bread, as con* 
trary to light. N; 

SaghCf a saw. N. 

Saimey or Seamen goose-grease^ lard, or any other 
kind of fat. S. 

SalliSy hog's-lard. Glouc^ 

Samniy jifi skim ; samm the pot, skim the pot. N. 

Samme; to sarame milk, to curdle it. N. 

Sammodithu, tell me how you do; Norf; 

Sanded, short-sighted. N. 

Sang is% indeed it is; N^ 

Sark, a shirt. N. 

Smy-mcm, an expression of pity. N; 

Savgh and Sauf, sallow. N. 

Saunter i to saunter about. Some derive ijiakn • 

Hi 
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Scorse, or Sconce^ to exchange. £xm. 

Scroti an hermapbrodite, used of men and ani« 

luals. N. 
ScrogSj blackthorn. N. 
Scrooby-grasSy scurvy-grass. N. 
Scroop^ to make a noise from friction ; the jack, 

scroops. W. 
Scrowg'd^ crowded. Middlesex. We are so 

scroug'd and squeeg^d. See Squeeg^d. 
Scryle, couch-grass. W. 
ScwmfisKdy smotber'd. N. 

Seame of Corrty eight bushels, or a quarter. S. 
Seame of Wood, a horse-load. S. ' 
Seavy dry, opposed to green; spoken only of 

wood or the parts of plants. S. 
Seavesy rushes ; seavy-ground, ground overgrown . 

with rushes. N. 
Seariy a kind of net ; probably a contraction of 

sagena. Lincoln. 
Seeing-gla^s, a mirror, or looking-glass. N, 
Seel, or Seal, time or season ; it is a fine seel for 

you to come at) spoken ironically to persons 

coming too late^ What seel of day is it? What 

time of day is it? Ess. 
ISeeVy several, divers ; they are gone 3eer ways, they . 

are gone several ways. N. 
SelySeU. N. 
^dty chance; it is but ^ selt whether JiP COjpes 

or not. Chesh. 
ISemmtf slender. ?f, • 

■ ♦ --^ . ■ 
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Semanze^ glue or mortar. N. 

Semmity limber. N. 

Seuy since ; senHine, since that time. N. 

Senjy^ sign, likelihood, appearance. N. 

Serve^ to impregnate; the cow is served. Berks. 

Setter \ to setter, to cut the dewlap of an ox or 
cow, into which helleboraster, called setter- 
ivort, being put, an issue is made for ill hu- 
mours to vent themselves. N. 

Seughy or Sought a wet ditch; also a subterra- 
neous vault or channel, cut through a hill, to 
drain a mine. N. 

Sewy or Zue ; the cow be a-zue, the cow is dry, 
or yields no milk. W. 

Sew'^ to go sew, to go dry; spoken of a cow. S, 

Sewenty ox Suent^ ev^n, regular, all alike. £xm. 

ShafmaUy Shajinety or Shajtmenty the measure of 
the fist, witli the thumb set up. N, From the 
Saxon, scceft mund^ semipes. 

Shaky to peel; perhaps to shell Also to slide 
down, as the side of a bank. N. 

Shafiy shamefacedness, bashfulness. Linc^ 

Shared^ y wild. N. 

Shardy a gap or notch ; this knife has a great 
shard. Glouc. 

Sharhingy or Sherkingy an eager desire to cheat 
or defraud another. £xm. 

Shavcy a coppice, or little wood. Kent. 

Sliawhy a shovel to winnow withal. S. Perhaps 

a contraction of shovel. 

« • 
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Shawy a small wood, or shave. Kent. 

Shealy to separate, mostly used of milk. To sheal 

milk is to curdle it, to separate the parts of it. 

'N. 
Shear ^ to reap ; to shear wheat, oats,.batley, &c. 

N. - 
S/ieaty a young hog. S. In Essex called a sAote. 
Shedj difference ; no shed^ no difference between 

things ; from to shead^ Lane, to distinguish ; ab 

A. S. sceadan, to distinguish, disjoin, divide, or 

sever. 
SAeenstradsy spatterdashes. Exm. 
Sheldy party-cploured, flecked. Or speckled. 

Tbepce sh^ld-d^ake and sheld-fpwl. S, 
l^fy^lvingSy additional tops to the i^ides pf a cart, 

or waggon^ N. 
ShidCy a piece ^plit off (spoken of wood) f a cleft 

shide. Glouc, 
JShimpeTy to shine. S. 
Shippeuy a cow-house ; ab A* S. scypene^ stabu^ 

lum, boyile, ^ stable, an ox-stall. 
Shirt-handy a band. N. 
I^hoard; to take ^ shP^rd, to drink a cup top 

much. Exm, 
Shocky to spunge ; tp shock a dinner, to spunge 

a dinper. Norf. 
SfioQy she. N, 
ShoodSy oat-hulls. N. 
ISAooly a shovel. Exm. 
Short i to shoort, to shiO Ipr a livingi 3B*ro, 
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Sho$':fkig(m^ or €kme agafn, the Boisf s pof , giveif 
where the gdests have drank above ^ shilling's- 
worth of ale. Derb. 

Shotts^ a species of sma}! trout. Comw. 

Shawel, ablind for^ cow's eyes, made of wood. S. 

SAramdj chilled ; I am shram'd to death, i am 
dead with cold. W. 

Shrooding, trimming up, or lopping tr^es. Glouc. 

Shuckj the husk of a walnut, or shell of a bean. S. 

Shuggy-sheWy a swing. N 

Shun^ to save. S. 

Shiippick^ a hay-fork, or two-grained fork. Glodc. 

Sibberidge, the banns of matrimony. 

Sib'df a-kin ; no sole sib'd, nothing a-kin : nq 
pore i^ib'd than sieve and riddle, that grew 
both in a wood together. Chesh. Proy. Syb^ov 
sybhe is an ancient Saxon word^ '{signifying kin«^ 
dred, alliance, affinity. 

Sickj ^ small stream, or rill. N. 

•^ • .1 

Sickerly, ^xxvely \ "kLoit. secure. 

Sidda^ pe^s ox vegetables that boil soft ; these 

peas will sidda. Glouc. 
Side^ long; my coat is very side; «. e. very long. 

Also proud, steep. I^'rom the Saxon, side, sid^ 

or the Danish, side^ signifying long. 
Sidlupy a small box, cpnts^iping about half a bushel 

of seed corn, worn by the sowei*s. See HoppeU 
Sidy^ surly, moody. 
Sig^ urine, chamberlye.^^^^p^^ 
Sike, u iittlemulet ; alb^KTSTrfc*, sulcps, a fttr- 
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row ; vel polios sulcus, aquarius^ Lacuna, lira, 
stria, elix, a water furrow, a gutter. N. Somner. 

ISike, sudi : sike a thing, such a thing. N. Yar. 
Dial. 

8ile ; to sile down, to fall to the bottom, or sub- 
side. N. and Lincoln. 

Sile^ filth, because it usually siles or subsides to 
the bottom. 

^ill (of a door) threshold, called also groundsil!, 
in divers counties.' 

^^7/.^ (of a waggon) the shafts, the same as thills. 
N. 

Simpsotif grounsell. Ess. 

Siss, a great fat woman. Exro. 

fSize oj Breads and Cue of Bread. Cambridge. 
The one signifying half, the other one-fourth 
part of a halfpenny loaf, cue being Q. the ab- 
breviation pf a qu|a.rter, and isize comes from 
scindoy 1 cut. 

Sizely, nice, proud, coy^ ^xm. 

Sizzing, yeast. S. 

JSkatAy loss, harm, wrong, prejudice. Derb. One 
doth the skath, and another hath the scorn. Ab 
A. S. Scisdan* 

Skeelf a coUock. N. 

Skeelingy an isle or bay of a bam. S. 

Skellerd^ warped, cast, become crooked. Derb. 

Skelping^ full, bursting, very large : also a hearty 
beating. . . ^ 
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Skid; to skid a ivheel, to prevent its turaipg ia 

going down a steep hill, to drag it. Kent. 
Skiddey^ or Skiddey-cock^ a water-rail. W. 
Skime^ to look asquint, to glee. N. 
Skipf or Skep^ a basket ; a bee-skep» a bee-hive. S. 
Sketchy or Squotch^ a notch, or cut. Hence scotched 
. coliops. £xm. 

SkraWy surly, dogged ; used mostly adverbially. 
Skuft (of the neck), the cuff or back of the neck. 

N. 
Slabf the outside plank of a piece of timber when 

sawn into boards. It is a word of general use. 

N. 
Slaiffcy a shallow dish, almost ^ trencher. '^^ . 
SlakCf very small coals. N. 
Slam; to slam one, to beat or cuff one strenuously, 

to push violently. Hp slanj'd to the door. N. 
SlapCy slippery ; slape^yale, rich, soft, or smooth 

ale. N. 
Slappel, a piece, part, or portion. S. ' 
Slatf or Slate; to slat on, to dash against, or cast 

on any thing : to slate the dog at any one. N. 
Sleak; to sleak out the tongue, to put.it out by 

way of scorn. N. 
Sleeky small pit coal. To sleek or slacky to quencii 

or allay the fire, or onie's thirst. N. 
Sleechy to dip or take up water. See Keech. N, 
Slidderingy or Slithering y slipping. N. 
filimy wicked, mischievous, perverse; from thp 
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erman, 9chlim. It is a word generally used 
ia the same sease with sly. Slim also signifies 
.slender-bodied, and thinly clothed. N. 
^ive; to slive, to sneak. Lincolnsh. ; k Dan. 
sliBoer^ serpo ; Teut. schleiffen, humi trahere : 
hinc & Lincolnsh. a sliver Iff JeiloWj virsubdolus, 
^_ vafer, dissimulator, veterator. Sliven, idle, 

lazy. -Nr 
Slock^t^ to pilfer; used when a servant conveys 

any thing privately out of the house. Berks. 
SUokened^ slockened, q. slackened, choaked. Yar. 
Dial. ; as, the fire is choaked by throwing water 
upqn it. N. 
Slot ; to slot a door, tQ shut it hastily, or in a pas- 

sioq. Lincolnsh. 
Slote ; the slote of a ladder or gate, the flat step 

or bar. N. 
Slotter^ nastiness. £xm. 
Sloughy a husk. It is pronounced sluffe. N. 
Sludge^ mud. N. 

Uump; to slump, to slip, or fall plum down in 
any wet or dirty place. N. In the South the 
word fluimp is used in the same sense. 
fffrlle; to smartle away, to waste away. N. 
(li/y or Smith/ f a smith's shop ; whence ^nti* 
hioam. Yar. Dial. 

fe; to smittle, to infect; from the old Saxon 
' fan^ and Dutch smetten^ to spot or infect ; 
iie our word smut. N. 
hj infectious, JS. 
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SnMppky brittle ; 98, smopple w.ood, smopfde pie- 
crust, i. ^e. fihort aad crisp. N. . 

Snack, or Spunky a dried fungus* used as tiuder. 
Glouc. To go sfiackfi^ or snack it^ to go 3h»res« 
or partake^ 

Sfu^y a snail. S. 

Snape; to snape or sneap, to check ; as, children 
easily sneaped; herbs and fruit snaaped with 
cold weather. It is -a general word used all 
over England. 

Sna$te; the snaste, th|e burpt ^ipk or snuff of a 
candle. N. 

Snathe, or Snare ; to snathe or snare, to prune 
trees, to cnt off the boughsof a$]i ojp other timr 
ber trees, of which this word is used, asppiine 
is of fruit trees. N. A snathe, the band|e Qf 
a scythe. S. 

Sneck: sneck the door, latch the door. The sneck 

or snecket of the door ifa, according to Skinner, 

the string which draws up the latch, to open 

the door; perhaps from the Dutch word snap-: 

pen, to snatch ; because, when the door is to be 

opened, it is generally done with, a snatch or 

jerk. N. 

Snee; to snee or snie, to abound or swarm ; he 
snies with lice, he swarms with lifce. N. 

Sneter, slender. N. A snever-spawt, a slende^ 
stripling. N. 

Snig, a species of eel. Hants. 

Sn^te, to wipe ; suite your nose, «. e. wipe yom' 
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' nose ; h. scJmeutzen^ Belg. snutten^ snotten^ nares 
emungere ; Dan. snydery emunge ; k snot sub« 
stantivO) to wipe off the snot. N. 

Snitbe, cutting or piercing ; a snithe wind, a cut- 
ting wind ; from the German word schneiden^ to 
cut N. 

Snock'Snirl, cord tangled or kinked. N. 

Snod and snog^ neat, handsome ; as, snogly geared, 
handsomely dressed. N. Snog-malty smooth, 
with few combs. 

Snaupf a blow on the head. Glouc. 

Snueky to smell. Norf. 

SnurleSy nostrils. N. 

Swy, a number or quantity. N. 

Soj or Soa^ a tub with two ears, to carry on a 
stang. N. See Stang. 

_ m 

Sockj or Plough-sock, a plough-share. N. 

Sody a turf. N. ' 

Sodsy a canvas pack-saddle stuffed with straw. N. 

Softnetj a foolish fellow. N. 

Soil; to soil milk, io cleanse it ; rather to sile it, 
to cause it to subside ; to strain it. Vide Sile. 
The word soil is also used for purging or cleans- 
ing the stomachs of horses ; green corn or 
vetches being often given to horses standing in 
the stable, to soil them. 

Soil, or SUe^ishf a straining or cleansing dish. N. 

Soller, or' Solar, an upper chamber or loft; from 
the Latin, solarium, S. 

Soney, hicky, fortfinate* N. 
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iffoo/f, or SowUj any thing eaten with bread. N. 

Soanf the evening; a-soon, at even. W. 

Soss^ or SesSy a mucky puddle. Hence sess-pooL 
N. 

Sosse-brangley a slatternly lazy wench. S. 

Sought a drain. N. 

Souse^ the ear; most properly that of a hog, froAor 
its being frequently pickled or soused. N. 

Sowings^ or Sewings^ oatmeal flummery. N, 

Sowle; to sowle one by the ears. Lincolnsh. To 
pull by the ears, as dogs pull swine ; also to 
tumble one's clothes, to pull or rumple one 
about. Exm. 

Spackty docile, ingenious ; a spackt lad or wench. 
The same as Pat, in the East Riding of York- 
shire. 

Spallsy chips ; also things cast in one's teeth. JBxm« 

Spancely a rope to tie a cow*s hinder legs. N- 

Spane; to spane a child, to wean it. N. 

SpaVy to bolt, bar, pin, or shut a door ; ab A. S. 
Sparranj obdere, claudere. This word is also 
used in Norfolk, where they say, spar the door, 
an emis be come ; i. e. shut the door, lest he 
come in. 

Spare, slow. Exm. 

Sparkey, or Sparkled, spotted, sprinkled ; a sparkey 
cow ; he sparkled the water all over me. 

Spawt, or Spowt, a youth. N. 

Sparre ; to sparre, spier, or spurre, to ask, enquire, 
cry at the market ; ab A. S. Sprian, to search 
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out by the track, or trace, or enquire, or make 
diligent search. 

Speevy the chimney-post. Chesh. Reared against 
the speer, standing up against the chimney-post* 

Spelder^ to spell. N. - 

Spewring, a boarded partition. £xm. 

SpicCy raisins, plums, figs, and such like fruit; 
Yorksb. Spice, k species. Spice-pudding, plum- 
pudding. 

Spick and span new, every part new. S. ^ Some 
derive this from a spear, the head of which was 
vulgarly called the spike, the handle or staff, 
the span ; so that spick and span new, was both 
head and staff, that is, the whole weapon, new. 

SpeenCy or Spene^ a cow-pass. Kent. 

Spill^ a spill of money, a sum. N. 

Spink J a chaffinch. N. 

Spoltj wood, grown brittle through dryness. The 
rafters of the church of Norwich are said to be 
spolt. Norf. 

Spragy lively, active. 

Sprey^ spruce, ingenious. Exm. 

Spudlee; to spudlee, to stir, or spread a thing 
abroad. Exm. 

Spurk ; to spurk up, to spring, shoot, or rise np 
briskly. S. 

Spurkity a peg^ Suff* 

SpurringSy banns of marriage. N. 

Spur^wajfy a bridle-way through any ground, a 
passage for a horse by right of custom. S. 
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SquaJet to throw tf ^tick as at a cock. W. 

Squaty to bruise Or make flat by ietthig fall ; ad^ 
five. S. 

fSlquattedy splashed with mire or dirt Kent; 

Squeeg'd, squeezed. Middlesex. 

Squelstringy sultry^ sweltering, iixtn* 

tSfquinn, to wriggle and tirLst abOdt briskly, after 
the manner of an eel ; it id usually spoken of 
that fish. S. 

Staddle^ a paark or impression nrade On any thing 
by somewhat lying upon it ; bo scars or mark^ 
of the smalUpox are palled staddles. Also the 
bottom of a com mow or hay-stack h called 
the staddle. N. 

Stadle; to stadle a wood ; %. e. in cutting ^ wood/ 
to leave at certain distances a sufficient number . 
of ypung plants to replenish it. Nprf. 

Staffe ; a staffe of cocks, a pair of cocks. S. 

Stale^ a hurdle. N. 

Stam-woody the roots of trees, stubbed up. S. 

Stang, a wooden bar; ab A. S- Stang. This 
word is still used in some colleges in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge; to stang scholars in 
Christmas-time being to cause them to ride onr 
a colt-staff, or pole, for missing of chapel. It 
is used likewise in the East Riding of York- 
shire, for the fourth part of an acre^ a rood. 

iSifanAr, a dam^ or bank to stop water. S. 

Stcmsiansi iron bars that divide a window. Nr 



Stark^ stiff, or strongly; as, stark mad, stark 

nought. C. From the German stark, strong. 
Starky stiff, weary; ab A. S. sterc, Hrace, rigidus, 

durus; Belg. fe Dan, sterck; Teut. starck, vali- 

dus, robustus, firmus. Vide Skinner. 
Starkjfi dry, shrivelled up: my ^hoes are all 

starky, (or starkled) owing to their being zet 

befo^ the vire when wet. Glouc. 
Start, a long handle of any thing; a tail, as it 
' signifies in Low Dutch ; £0 a red-start is a 

bird with a red tail. 
Stowed, set. N. From the Saxon stow, a place ; 

originally from statio and statuo. Hence, I sup'« 

pose^ stowing of goods in the hold of a ship, or 

in a store-hotisCi 
Stea, or Steick^ or Steke the Dure, shut the doof * 

k Teut. & Belg. stecken, steken, to thrust, ot ' 

•put, to stake. N* 
Stead, is generally used for a place * as, it lies m 

such a stead, i* e. in such a place : whereas 

elsewhere only in stead, is made use of for in 

place, or in the room of. 
Steal; the steal of any thing, the handle. S, 
Stee, a ladder. In the Saxon, stegher is a stair, 

gradus scale, perchance from stee. 
Steehopping, playing the hobby-horse^. Exm. 
Steem ; to steem a thing, to bespeak a thing. K« 
. Stcgi a gander. N. 
Steveling, blundering or stumbling in walking* 

I 
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Stewardlyy like a good housewife. 

Stelyan^ or Stean^ an earthen pot like a jar. £xm. 

SjttfCf obstinate, inflexible, stiff; from the old 

Saxon. A stife quean, a lusty quean; stife 

bread, strong bread, made with beans and 

peas, &c. which makes it of a strong smell and 

taste. N. 
Stile; to stile^ or stilee, to iron clothes. £xm. 
Stim^j dim-sighted. N. 
Stirrups, a kind of buskins. Exm. 
Stithe, strong, stiff; ab A. S. Stidh, stiff, hard, 

serere, violent, great strong: stithe cheese, 

strong cheese, , 
Stithy, an anvil, from the aforesaid Stidh;' for 

what is harder than an anvil ? 
Stiven, sternness '^ perhaps from 5^i/f^. 
Stock' S'hilly geranium Robertianum.. N. 
Stood, cropt ; sheep are said to be stood, whose 

ears are cropty and men who wear their hair 

very short. N. 
Stoly, dirty, disorderly; a stoly bouse, a clut- 
tered or disorderly house. 
Stom, the instrument used to keep the malt in 

the vat. N. 
Stooks, a collection of sheaves of corn, being ten, 

set up together, and covered by two. N. Called 

also tbrave. See Thrave. 
Stoop, or Stowp, a post fastened into the earth; 

from the Latin stupa. N. 
Stot, a young bullock or steer ; a young hors€|| in 
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Chaucer: ab A.S.Stod^ or steda^ a stallion^ 

also a war-horse, a steed. N. 
Slondy a young colt in a stud. W. 
Stound^ q. Standi a wooden vessel to put small 

beer in ; also a portion of time, a small stoutid. 

N. & S; 

Stover; fodder for cattle, or. any food, except 

^rain; Norf. 
Stowk, q. Stalky the handle of a pail, also a shock 

of twelve sheaves. N. ^ 
Stowles^ the bottoms or trunks of treeis, grubbed 

up and left; Glduc. 
Stotvre^ i round of a laddei*, a hedge-stake ; alsd 

the staves iii the side of a wain, in which the! 

eve-rings are fastened, though the large and 

flat onei$ are called slates. N; 

« 

Straft^ angered, angrily. Norf. 

Strdmmer^ a great lie. Exm. 

Strandffy restive, passionate, spoken of children; 
such they call strandy-mires. N. The word 
tandy is sometimes used in much the same 
sense in the South, and is |)articularly applied 
to a restive or frolicksom'e horse. 

Strang^ { I's strange isit you, I wonder at you. N. 

Strig, the foot-stalk of any fruit. S. The strig 
of a cherry. 

iS'M/fce, four pecks, or a bushel; a strike of com. N. 

Stroakiyigs^ milking after the calf has suckled^ 
Exm. 

Stroll, strength and agility. Exm. 

12 



Stropp^ the gullet Norf. 

Stroopf to bawl out, or cry aloud; from stroop, 
the gullet. 

Strunt^ the tail or rump; ab A. S. steort, stert { 
Bielg. sterty steert; l^ent stertz^ cauda,: vel k 
Belg. stront; Fr. & Gr. estron; Ital. &trqnzOj 
stercus^ per metonym. adjijincti. Skinner. 

StrushinSy orts ; from destruction, I suppose. We 
use. the word, strushion for destruction ; it lies, 
in the way of strushion^ i. e. in a likelit^ood of 
being destroyed^ N. 

Stry, to spoil or destroy. Norf. 

Sttib ; a good stub, a large sum of nioney. Exmi^ 

Stuc^Ung, an appl^-pie or paaty. S» 

St'i^fmjt^, a pospet, or skillet. S. 

Sttdly a luncheon ; a great piece of bread, cheese, 
or other victuals. S. 

Stunt^ stubborn, fierce, angry. Lincoln, ab A. S*^ 
stufUay sturUj stultus, fatuus, fort^ quia stu^ti 
prceferoces sunt ; vel k verbp, to sta^idy \xt resti/y 
k restandOf meta;phor4 ab equis contufnacibus 
sumpt4. Skinner. 

Sture. a steer ; also a dust raised. £xm. 

Sturk^ a young bullock or heifer. N. ; ab A. S. 
sfyrk^ bu cuius k. — 

^fwrAr^w, to grow, thrive. 77/rorWe/i is the same. N. 

Sturr^j inflexible, sturdy, stiff. S. 

Sfuty a gnat. W. 

Sudded; the meadows are sudded, i. e. covered 
with drift sand left by the floods. W. 
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Suffing^ sobbing. Exm. 

^g, stagy a word used to eall pigs to eit thfeit 

wash. Norf. 
JSun-cdte^ a dainty. Suff. 
Sunlit a canvas pack*saddle, stuffed with straw* 

N. 
SuppingSf broth, &c. ; spoon-ittieat. N. 
Swady siliqua, a cod ; a pedSe-dwad : used me^ 

taphofically for one that i^ slender; ia mere 

swad. fi. 
Swaehe^ a tally, that which is fixed to cloth sent 

to dye, of which the owner keeps the other 

part. N, 
Sioale^ windy, cold, bleak, N. 
SwaUy or Swealy to singe or bum ; as^ t^ sweial a 

hog; a sweal'd cat, a tat whose hair of fur id 

singed off, by sleeping in the ash^. Switd id 

also sometimes applied to a candle that dro^es^ 

Altd melts, c^led in M iddlesei^, fiatiiig, Ab; 

A. S. swcelcm^ to kindle, or set on fire;, to burn. 

N. andS. 
Swang^ a fresh piece of green swarth; lying in at 

-bottom, among arable or barf fen land ; ^ dool; 
. N. 

ISkoape^ the handle of a pomp. Norf. 
SUHtrih^ the fetdi, or gbbst, of a dying mtttf ; ^r- 

ba'ps froto the A» S, stvetirtt btaofc, dark, pale, 

wan. Cumb, 
Swarthy grass just cut to be made up into bay. C. 
Swatch^ a sample* N» 
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Swathe, calm. N. 

ISwathe-bank^ a sw»rth of newrinowa grass oi 

corn. N. 
Swatter y to scatter or waste ; he swattered away 
. all his iponey . N. 
Swattle ; to swattle away, to waste. 
Sweamish^ i. e. Squeamish, used for modest. N, 
^^eb, or Swelt, to swoon. N. 
Swifly a keeler to wash in, standing on three feet 

Also to guzzle, or drink greedily. N. 
Swilker^ or Swelker, to make a aoise, like water 

i^^aken in a barrel. N. 
Swilker oevy to dash over. N. 
SmUet, growing turf, set oa fire for inauuring the 

land. £xm. 
Swilliugs, hog's-meat. N. 
Stvine^hully or Swine-crue, a hogstye. N, 
Stuing€y to singe. N. 
SwippeVy nimble, quick ; ab A. S. sunppre^ crafty^ 

subtle, cunning, sly, wily, 
Swither, to throw down forcibly. N. 
Sltmzzen, to $inge. N. 
Swarle, to snarl like a dog. S. 
Syker, such ; syker-like, such like. N. 
j^fe, or aSX/^, to pour or run ; the pot siles over, 

the pot boils over. N. He siled a gallon of ale 

down his throat, be poured a gallon. of ale 

(down his throat. 
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TaB; the tab of a shoe, the latchet of a shoe. N. 
^Iso children's hanging sleeves, 
\ Tabem^ a cellar : k Lat. taberma, * • 

Tacking-end, shoemakers end. 

T^g^y a sheep of the first year. Suss. 

Tail-rends^ the refuse of wheat or other corn, not 
saleable in the market, but kept by farmers 
for their own consumption. Glouc. 

Take-to-uni to take-to-un, to attack any one, 
either with blows, words, or law. W. 

Tdllet^ (i. e. iop-loft) a hay-loft. Exm. 

Tctnbaste^ or Tanbase^ scuffling, struggling^. Exm. 

Tangy to sting. Tang also significfs a sting. N« 

STa^^il^m^, slatternly. N, 

Tanthy to walk feebly, to todole, or toddle. Lin-, 
colnsh* 

TcmtrellSf idle unsettled people, who will not fix 
to any employment. N. 

Tapleif^ or Tapely, early in the morning. Exm, 

TarUy a lake, or meer-pool. N. 

Taste; to taste, i.e. to smell, in the North ; in- 
deed, there is a very great affinity between the 
two sefitos. It is not uncommon, in the South, 
to hear a man desire another to let him taste 
bi3Bnu^. 

TastriUy a cunning rogue. N, 



Tassel^ a silly fellow. N. 

Tatchy^ touchy, peevish, W. 

Tatter^ cross, peevish; old mistress is tedious 
tatter. Kent. 

Tawofiy to swoon. N. 

Tave, to rage. LiQcoln. ; k Belg. Tobhen^ Toppen^ 
Daven; Teut. '^f'oven^ furere. Sick people are 
said to tavev with their hands, when they catch 
at any thin^, or to waye their ^ands when they 
want the use of reason. N. 

Taw^ a whip. N. 

Teanty or TeeiUj to pour out, to lade out of 
one vessel into another: perhaps fron) the 
Danish word, towmerjio draw, to dr^siw out , 
or empty; but tommer comes from /o^^ empty, 
N. 

Teamful^ brimful, as much as can be team'd in^ 
In the old Saxon it signifies fruitful, abundant| 
plentiful. ■. . 

Teamng-time^ time of bringing forth. 

Teaster, or Tester, the head-piece or canopy of the 
bed : also a vulgar term for a sixpenny piece, 
ail oyer England. 

Techy y (i. e. Touchy) peevish, cross, apt to be 
angry. S. , " 

Tedy or Tet^ to be ordered or permitted tQ do ^ 
thing ; as, I ted go home, i. e. I am to go home, 
£xm. ' 

Tedy to spread abroad the new^cut grass, tQ 
fnake it into hay. (?, 



Teen^ angry. N. From the Sa!$:oa tynxm^ to pro* 
yoke, stir^ anger, or eiptrage. 

Teety, fretful, fractious. N. 

Teezhy a \\nd o( tbistl^^ used in the cleth ma- 
nufactory^ To teezl^ wooi» to pull it asunder 
with the fingers. N. 

STemsfiy a small sieve ; from the French tamise^ 

. Ital. tamisof whence, comes the word Temse- 
hread^ i. &, bread, the. meal of which has been 
Viade fine by temsing or sifting out the bran. 
N. . . " 

Tent, to tend or look to. Var. Dial. " I'll tent 
thee, quotib Wood: If I cannot rule my 
daughter, I'll rule my good/' Chesh. Proy. 

- AlsOy to prevent. 

Terray a turf. £xm, 

Terv^; to terve0, to sixuggle and tumble to get 
free, flxm^ 

STettteSf (from teats) breasts. £xm. 

Tew; to tew, to pull or tow; also to work 
hard. N. 

Tewfet, a lapwing. N. 

Tewley, poorly, weakly, tenderly. See Tooly. W. 

Tkack, thatch ; a tkacker^ a tiiatcher. N/ 

Tt^rrcakeSj the same with bannocks. M!. See 
JBanmocks. 

Tharky f very tharky, very dark. S. 

Tharrij guts prepared to receive puddings. Line: 
ab A. S, deami; Belg, darm, 4ermf Teutf i&itm,. 

^rmr intestine, 
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TAeaky to thatch. N. 

Theat, firm, close, staunch; spoken of barrels 

when they do not run. N. 
jTheavey an ewe of the first year. Ess. 
Thebes, or Thapesj gooseberries. Norf. 
Thew'd, towardly. N. 
Thek, The'ckee, or Thecka; this, in the Western 

dialect, is generally, not always, used for VAat, 
t when it is a pronoun demonstrative, but never 
• when it is a pronoun relative, or conjunction; 

in which case, that, or tliate is the word used. 

Exm. 
HTUblej or Thivel, a stick to stir a pot ; also a 

dibble or setting stick. 
Thill-horse, the shaft-horse. N. 
TThifi'drink, small beer. S. 
Thir; to thir, thear, der, dear, or dere, to frighten, 

hurt, or strike dead. Ex. 
Thirl, to bore a hole, to drill. Linc6ln. From the 
. Anglo-Saxon, dhryl, dhg^ref, entrance; dhirlian, 

Belg. drill^n, to perforate. 
Tho, then, at that time. Ekm. 
ThoMsh, slothful, sluggish, Norf. 
Thole, to brook or endure. Derb. Thole a while; 
' t. e. i^tay a while. Chaucer has tholed for suf*^ 

fered. Ab A. S. Tholian^ of the same signi* 

fication. 
Thone, T^hony, thawn, damp, moist. N. 
Throve, a shock, of corn, containing twenty-four 

sheaves; ab A. S. threaf, a handful, a bundlei 
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or bottle. N. To thrave^ to urge. Lincolnsli* 
Ab A. S. thraviariy urgere. 

Threapy or Threapeuy to blame, rebuke, reprove, 
or chide; ab A. S. threapariy threapian, of the 
^me siguification. To threap kindness upim 
jone^ is used in another sense. To threap is also 
to urge or press: it is no threaping ware; e e. 
ware so bad as to require a person to be 
urged, pressed, or persuaded to purchase it 
N. & S. Also' to persist in saying a thing. 
Cumb. 

Thrippa, to beat. Chesh. I'll thrippa thee. 111 
beat or cudgel thee. 

Whrongy very throng, busily employed. N. 

Throdden, to grow, thrive, encrease. N. 

Throppley to throttle or strangle. Also the wind- 
pipe. Var. Dial. Yorksh. 

Throstle, a thrush. N. 

(ThroWy to turn, as turners do; ab A. S. Thrawan^ 
which, among various significations, means to 
turn and wind. N. 

Thruffy a table-tomb. Cumb. Also through. N. 

Thrunty, healthy, hardy. N. \ 

Thrutchy for thrust. Chesh. Maxfield measure, 
heap and thrutch. Prov. 

. Thtimpingy great, huge ; a thumping boy, a large 
child. Exm. and different counties. 

Thwitey to wittle, cut, make white by cutting. He 
hath thwitten a mill-post into a pudding-prick; 

* l^rovy 
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Tickings netting up turves to dry, in order to pre- 

pare them for fuel. W, 
Tickle^ uncertain ; tickle weather, uncertain wea- 
ther. N. 
Tidevy TiddeTy or TitteVy soon, quicker, earlier, 

first, or earliest; from 7td^. WdeAstitB. Tider 

up, caw, let him that is up first, call the others. 

N. 
Tifky to turn, to stir, to disorder any thing by 

tumbling in it ; so standing com, or high grass, 

when trodden down, is said to be tifled. N. 
Tikcy a dog. N. 
Tilly to. N. 
Timorous^ used by the vulgar in the North, to 

signify furious or passionate^ 
^TiW, to shut or fence ; tine the door, shut the 

door: ab A. S. tynmy to inclose; fence, hedge, 

or teen. 
TvMi to tine, or tind a canclle, to light a candle 
. in a fire* Hence tinden Dev. 
Ting; to ting, to chide severely. £xm« 
JHng-tamgy the little bell of a church. N. 
Tipperdy dressed unbandsomely* 
TiMfy puny, little. It is ustially joined with littld 

as an augmentative; w they say, ^ little ^tkiy 

thii^. / 

Tipy or Tupy a ram. N, 
Tity a horse. N. 
Tifei a lite^ -a fountaiii of water, or rather a 

^mall run or rili of water, dam'd across for 
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the convenience of catching water for family 

uses. GIouc. 
Tole; to tole, to entice. Vide Mr. Lock. Berks. 
Toll-bar^ a turnpike. N. 
Toll-nooky a corner of the market-place where the 

toll used to be taken. N. 
Tome^ a hair line for fishing. Cumb. 
Too-too^ used absolutely for very well, or good. Nl 
V Tooly, tender, sickly; a tooly man or woman. 

Hampsh. 
Toom^ or Tume^ empty ; a toom purse makes a 

bleit (i. e. bashful) merchant; evidently derived 

from the Danish word Tom, etnpty* 
Toorcan, to wonder or muae on whal one means 

to do. N. 
Toi\ a high rock, as Mam-tor^ a high rock ia 

Derbyshire. N. 
To'tky a slow, lazy person. Exm. 
T!dtUngy slow, idle. £xm. 
Tovet, or Tqfiet, half a bushel, Kent 
jTowm, a spinning-wheel. Exm. 
TmogheTy a dower or dowry. Cumb. 
T^Qivser, a coarse apron worn by maid servants in 

working. Devonsh. 
Toze; to toze, topuU abroad wool, &c. Perhaps 

from towze. flxm. 
Town-place, a farm-yard. Cornw. 
Toothy, peevish, crabbed. S. 
Toyk'zoahy a disorder in a cow's, tail. W* 



Trammel, ati iron instrument an the chifniie^' 
for hanging pots and kettles over the fire. 

Tranty^ wise and forward above their age ; spoken 
of children. The same with Audfarand. 

Treaf^ peevish, froward. S. 

Troant^ a fooHsh fellow, and sometimes a lazy 
loiterer: a truant. £xm. 

Trolubber^ a husbandman, a day-labourer. £xm; 

Trolly-hags^ tripe. Cumb. 

Trouts^ curds taken off the whey when it is boiled ; 
a rustic word. In some places they are called 
trottei^s. N. 

Trousing; trousing a hedge or faggot; trimming 
off the superfluous branches. Warw* 

Truh^ a slut. Exm. 

Trull^ to bowl with a cricket-balL Kent. 

Turn; to turn wool, to mix wool of diveps <:d- 
lours. N. 

Turmds^ heaps; he has tumuls of money. Comw* 

Tmhy the wing of a ploughshare. GIouc. 

TtisslCj a struggle ; we had a tussle for it.- N. & S# 

Twiddle, a pimple. Suff. 

Twill^a, spool, from quill. In the South they call 
it winding of quills, because anciently, I sup- 
pose, they wound the yarn upon quills for the 
weavers, though now they use reeds, or else 
reeds were called quills, as, in Latin, calami f 
for quills, or shafts of birds feathers, are now 
called calanUf because they are employed for 
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the same use of writing, which, of old, reeds 
only were, and to this day are, in some parts 
of the world. The word j9^, now used for the 
instrument we write with, is no other than the 
Latin penna^ which signifies the quill, or hard 
feather of any bird, and is a very proper word 
for it, because our pens are now made of such 
quills, which, as I said,, were formerly made of 
reeds. 

Treenware, earthen vessels. 

Twam^ to swoon. N. 

TwirteVy a year old sheep. Cumb. 

ITmtter^ to tremble; k Teut. Tiiiem^ tremere, 
both from the sound produced. This is a word 
of general use. My heart twitters ; I am all in 
a twitter. To twitter thread or yam, is to spin 
it uneven ; generally used also in this sense. 

Tye-topj a garland. N. 

TyU'Shardy a fragment of a tile. Norf. 
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VaN^ z. fan, or machine for winnowing com* 

Glouc. 
Vangy to take or receive ; from fangen, German.; 

£xm. To vang\ to stand sponsor for a child. 

£xm. 
VmiMt-roc^fy the garret Suff. v. 
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U^k^Je^ U-Uoeky &c.; a christmas-Uodk. See 

Yu'batck. N* 
Veakimg^ fretfuioess, peevishness. Exm. 
Vellingf ploughing up the turf or upper surface of 

the giound, to lay in heaps to burd. S« 
Vigging. See Potee^ 
Viner(m3j hard. to please. N. 
Viwmd^ fenny^ rooaldy. Bxm. 
Vinny^ a scolding-bout. Exm. 
Vit; to vit, to dress meat. £xm. 
Vittjf, decent, handsome, well. Exm. Neatly 

dressed. 
Ytick^ or FUck^ a blow with a stick. I ged un a 

YUck. W. 
Umher^ number. Exm. 
Umsitrid^ astride, astridlands. N. 
IZt^, bim; I told un. W. ; particularly Hampshire, 

where every thing is masculine, except a boar 

cat, which, is always called she. 
Unheer^ impatient. N. . 

Unhethowtt reflected, remembered. 
Ungain, aukward, clumsy. N. & V. 
Unkard^ aukward. 
Unkidy lonely. 
Wnknownr; an unknown man, one who does good 

secretly. N. 
Uideedt or Wnlead^ a general name for any crawl^ 

ing, venomous creature, as a toad, &c. It is 

sometimes ascribed to man, and then it de«> 

potes a sly» wicked fellow^ that^ ia a njanner, 
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fcreeps to do mischief, the very pest of society. 

See Mr. Nicholsons Catalogue, 
t^rithy etherings, or windings of hedges. S. 
Vokey^ moist. Exm. 
VoWy a furrow. Exiii. 
Vore^ forth; to draiw vore, to t*it one with a 

fault. Exm. 
V&ie-reerti forthright^ without cirenmspectiotf. 

Exni. 
Vore-da^y or VMrddj/Si late in the day; Exm^ 
Upazety in perfection. Exm. ; 

Vpbraidy to rise in the stomach; N. Ify dionrt 

upbraids. 
Uphowd'y to warrant. N. 
Upzettingy^ a gosi^ipping^ or christening feasf. 

Urchin^ a hedge^hog. N. .'....; i . r | 

Urey udder. .• i, \c 

Urled; to be Stinted in their growth; said of 
such as do not grow. Hence an urlihg is ik 
the North,' a Uttle dwatrfish person. In the 
South such persons are called knurles. 

VnU-stated: See Full-stated. Exm. 

Vungy received. 

Vurdifiy a farthing. Exm; 

Vur-vore^ far-forth. Exm; 
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Wad, black-lead, Curnb. It ako m^ans t 

neighboarhood, as such and 8uch places lie 
in the same wad or beat. 

tFaiUf a wi^on. N. 

Wa-ist heart I woe is me ! N. 

fVake, the least of the dedication of the parish 
church. N. 

WMeer^ easiljr awlEdcened. N. ! 

Widch, insipid) ffesh, waterish. In the South we 
say wallawish, meaning somewhat nauseous. 

Wdker^ a fuller ; a wM-mUi, a filling, mill : i 
Belg. wakhefy fuUo ; hoc k verb. Belg. walchen; 
Ital. gualcare, j)annos premere, calcare ; Teut 
walcken, pannum polire ; all probably from the 
Latia ademre. Skinner. 

iVoB; he lies by the wall ; spoken of a person 
dead bat not buried. Norf. and Suff. ' 

WalUngyi.i^ boiling; it is now in frequent use 
anioug the salt-boSers at Northwycb^ ^amptr 
wycb, &c. Perhaps the same as uxMopping* 
whence in some boroughs, persons who boil a 
pot there are called pot*wailappers, and entitled 
to vote for representatives in parliament. 

Walloping, a slatternly manner. N. 

Wallj/y to cocker or indulge. N 
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Ifaltt to totter, or lean one way, to overthrow ; 

from ,lhe old Saxon wceltany to tumble or roll ; 
. whence our weltering in blood : or^rather from 

the Saxon wealtian^ to reel or stagger. N. 
Wankle^ weak. N. 
Wdngery^ flabby. Exm. 
Wang-tooth, the jaw-tooth; ab A. S. Wang^ 

totmg, the jaw; wone todhy or rather wong'todh^ 

the canine tooth. 
Wankle, limber, flaccid, ticklish, fickle, waveriDg. 

N. , . 
Wanty a mole. N. and V. From the Saxon tnntcf. 
Wanti^umpy or Onti-tumpy a mole-hill. Glouc. 
Wap^ a bundle of straw. N. 
Wapper^dj restless or fatigued ; spoken of a sick 

peraon. Glouc. 
Wops, a wasp. Var. Dial. 
War, worse ; war and war, worse and woi^e. Var; 

Dial. 
Tffarchj or Wark, to ache, to work ; ab A. S. wark, 

pain, also a work. 
Ware ; to ware one's money, to bestow it well, 

to lay it out in ware. N. 
Wariskt, that hath conquered any diseasje or 

difficulty, and is secure against the future; 

also well-stored or furnished. N. 
Warisan, the stomach. Cumb. 
Wark, a pain. N. 

Warp, to lay eggs ; a hen warps or warys. N. 
Wary, to curse. Lane. Ab A, S. tvarian, werigonh 

K2 
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to execrate or eurse. To wary is also to lay an 

egg- N* 
Worthy a water-ford. Warth, in the old Saxon, 

signifies the shore. 
Warstead^ xxf^^A in that sense; q. Waterstead. 
Wasset-man, a scare-crow. Wilts. 
Wa'shanwuthey a blab. Exm. 
WashbretVy flummery. £xm. 
Waste, a consunjption. N. ^ 
fVa's me / woe is me ! Var. Dial. 
Watchet, wet shod, wet in the feet. Oxf. 
WattleSy hurdles ; also the lowest part of a cock^s 

comb. N. 
Watsailj a drinking song, sung on twelfth-day 

ieve, throwing toast to the apple-trees, in order 

to have a fruitful year, which seems to be a 

relic of the heathen sacrifice to Pomona. Was^ 
; sail. Exm. 

TTau^^m^, barking ; probably from the sound. N. 
Waughisty faintish. N. 

Way 'hit (or rather a wee-hit\ a little piece; a 
. mile and a wee-bit, or way-bit. Yorksh. Wee 

is Scotch for little. 
Way-bready plantain ; from the Saxon wceg-iradej 
. 80 called, because, growing every where in 

streets and ways. N. 
WazCy a' small round cushion, put under, or on 

the crown of the hat, to carry hannels or 

geg3ins upon. Cumb.^ 
Weakyy moist. N. 
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Wiealk^ a wilk, a shell-fish, called choehlea ma«^ 

rina. 
Weavy to lay out money with auother i» drink* N. 
Wear; to wear the- pot, to cool it N- 
Weaty to weat the head, to look it for lice, N/ 
Wea-worth yauy woe betide you. N, 
Wee, little. N. 
Weekeify moist. N. 
Weel, well. N, 
Weety or Witey nimble, swift N^ Used also in 

that sense ip the South. 
Weivy or fVaary sea- wrack, or alga-marina. Nor- 

thumb. From the old Saxon waar. The 

Thanet-men, according to Somaer, call it tpore 

or woare. 
Weir^ or Warey a pool of water pr pond, S. 
Welky to dry, N. Mown grass in drying foo* bay 

is said to welk. To tmlty for wither, spoken 9f 

green herbs or flowers, is a generajl wprd, 
Wellan^rl alas) N, \ 

Well4i'day ! alas! Various. 
Welling (of whey) ; it is heating it scalding hot, 

to take off the curds. S. Welling y or walling ^ 

is old English for boiling. 
Welly y almost, nearly. N, 
Welter; to welter, to waddle, to go aside, or 

heavily, as women with child, or fat p^r^oud ; 

from the old Saxon wefdlian^ to reel Qr stagger ; 

or else from the' Saxon weltany to tuQibl^ ox 

roll ; whepce welteripg ip blood, N. 
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Whnj a small blemish, hole, or decay, especially 

in cloth. Ess. 
tl^em^ the wotnb, or belly. N, 
Wend, to go. N. 
Wennelf a young beast, ox, bull, or cow. 

Ess & Suff. 
WentSy the teasels, or fuller's thistles, -when worn 

out. Glouc. 
'Wmtedf grown acid, spoken of wort. Norf. 
JVesty, dizzy, giddy. N. 
Wetherh/y with rage and violence. Exm. 
TFiiang^tf, leather thongs. N. . 
W^ely a whirlpool. Lane. From the Sa:i(On wiel^ 

a vortex of water, or whirlpool. N. 
Whapper, any thing large; a thumper. G. 
Whapplt-^ay, a bridle-way, or road where only 

a horse can pass. S. 
Wharrey crab apples, or verjuice; as sour as 

wharre. Chesh. 
JVheaibff long, tedious; a wheady mile, a mile 

seemingly of an extraordinary length. Shropsb. 
TF%eamf or Wheem, near at hand, close^ so that no 

wind can en^er it. Also very handsotne and 

convenient for one; as, it lies wheem for me. 

Chesh. From the old Saxon gectptnief gtate? 

ful, acceptable, pleasant, fit. ^ 

WheamoWy nimble; I p.m very wheamow, qnoth 

the old woman; when she stept into the middle 

of the bittlin. Derb. Prov. 
jyTi^Cy Wh% or Wli^y an heifer; t)lie onlj^word 
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used in the East Riding of Yorkshire in that 

sense. 
Wheen-catj a queen-cat, or female cat. Queen, in 

Saxon, was used to signify the {emale; ex.g. 

Queen ftigolj a queen fowl, or hen. 
Wheedefiy a simple person. W, 
Whelm, half of a hollow tree, laid under a gate- 
way, to form a passage for water. A kind of 

substitute for an arch. Norf, & Suff. 
Wheinf, queint, fine; a wheiut lad, a fine lad; 

used ironically. Chesh. Var. Dial. Also con* 

ning, subtle. 
Wherretj a great blow; perhaps a back-handed 

stroke, called also a whi^terpoop. £xoi» See 

Whisterpoop. 
Wherrited, teased ; q. ferreted* Nt 
Whewty to whistle. N. 
Which, quick, lively. N- 
Whicketfor Whacket, or Quittee far Quotfee. lui 

equivalent ; quid pro quo. Kent. 
Whifflers, men who make way for the corpora* 

tipn of Norwicbt by flourishing their swords^ 

Norf. 
Whhis, furze. N» 
Whinner-neb, a meagre^ thin-faced ni^n, wi^ a 

sharp nose ; perhaps from some bird thftt feedfi 

or is bred among whins. N, 
W^nn^ring, neighing, Cumb. 
Whinnockf or Kit, a pail to carry milk in* Nt 
W/Urkenedt cbo^ked, strangled. N« 
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Whirl'bauk, a chum that turns round. ' Derb. 

mUrl'te-^voo. butter-milk, from being made in a 
whirl-bouk. Derb. 

Whisketf a basket, skuttle, or shallow ped. N. 

Whisterclister. a stroke or blow under the ear, 
Devonsh. 

WJiisterpoop^ a back-handed blow. See Wherret 
Exm. 

White, to requite; as, God white you, God re- 
quite you. Chesb. Var. Dial. 

White for quite ; quite, per aphaeresin, pro requite^ 

White, to blame ; you lean all the white off your- 
self, you remove all the blame from yourself. 
See Wite. 

White-nib, a rook. Yorksh. 

Whithering, a sudden great sound. N. 

Whittle, a knife. N. 

Whittle, a double blanket, worn by the West 

' * coiintlry vtrom^D over their shoulders, like -a 
cloak. W.' 

t ■ 

Whitwitch, {yihite witch) a pretended conjuror, 
whose power depends on his learning, and not 
from a contract with (he devil. Exm. • 

Whiz, to hiss like hot iron in water. N. 

Whizzle, to get any thing away slily. N: ^ 

'Whdav^, tb' cover or whelm oven Chiesh. We 
will not kill, but whoave: Prov. Spoken df a 
pig or fowl that they have overwhelmed wifli 
some ' vessel in readiness to kill. Ab A. S. 
Hwolf, Hwalf, a covering, or canopy ; verb. 
Hwaljlan, camerare, fomicare. N. 
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Whod Wliodj an iaterjection, marking great sttt^ 

prize. N. 
Whook^ to shake. Cbesh. He whook*t at every 

joint. 
WhotjecomK what d'ye call him/ Exm. 
Who-whiskifif a whole great drinking pot; who 

being the Cheshire dialect for whole/ and a 

whisking' signifying a black pot. 
Whottj hot. £xm. 

Whjf'Vorej ot For why-vore^ wherefore. 
Why-catfy a female, or cow-calf Cumb. 
Wicker^ to neigh, or whinny. Hampsh. Also a 
. method t)f castrating a ram, by enclosing his 

testicle within a slit stick. Glouc. 
fFiW/e, to fret. N. 
Wieghj or Waagh^ a lever, a wedge ; ab A. S. 

Wtege^ pondus, massa, libra. 
W^«]§g"cr, strong ; a clear pitch'd wi^er fellow. N. 
WikeSf or Wikers (of the mouth) comers of the 

mouth. N. 
Willemj peevish, wilful; from the Saxon Wellery 
• willing. 

Wiltow^bench, a share of a husband's estate, en- 
joyed by widows in Sussex, over and above 

their jointure. 
Wimme; to wimme, to winnow. S. 
Win^ or WiThd-berry^ a bilberry or whortleberry. 
' N. 
^ind-r&w; ta wind-row, to rake the mown grass 

into rows, called wind-rows. Norf. & Suff. 
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Wndjf^ quietly. 

Winnyedy frighted. Glouc. 

Wiskit. See WUsket. N. 

Withy^ a willow tree. Glouc, 

Witty to blame ; ab A. S. prntun^ mvicta. q. ^• 

plicium. Chaucer uaeth the word for blame. 
Wizen% dried, withered. N. 
Wizzeuj to wither. N. 
WizzlCy to get any thing away slily. N. 
Woadmely a coart^e hairy stuff, madie of Iceland 

wool, and brought from ^ence by oiir seamc^ 

to Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Woe worth thee ! Woe betide thee / execrations. 

Wogh, a wall. Lane. Ab A. Sr. toag, wall; els^ 

where in the North, wogh is used for wool, hy 

a change of the dialect. 
. Wommeif an auger ; perhaps a <:orrupt pronun* 

ciatioh of wimble. N. 
Wonnej or Wun^ to dwell, to haunt or frequent; 

as where wun you ? where dwell you ? Ab A. S. 

wuniaUj gewuma'^j habitare, 'manere ; Beig. woo* 

nen; Teut. y^otten^ tvoAnen; bat^tare» roorari. ' 

Hsec ab A. S. trnmian^ geumuia^. A^sueiscere, 

9. c?. ubi soles aut frequenta^ ? 
Woodcock-soil^ ground that hath a spil imder tbe 

turf, that looks of a woodcock coioui'^ $m4 is 

not good. S, 
JVoodsere, decayed, or hollow {^oU^rds; also t^e 

month or season for felling wood, £ss. & Suff, 
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Woodwanls^ holes in a post or piece of timber.. 

q. d. places wanting wood, 
Wopj a wasp. £xm. 
Warch-braccOf work^-brittle. Chesh. Very dilf- 

gent, earnest, or intent on one's work. Var. 

Dial. 
Worried, choaked . Worrofh in the ancient Sa^on, 

signifies to destroy, in which sense we still say, 

a dog worries sheep. r 

Wowndy, very great. S. 
WraxUng^ wrestling. £nn. 
Wreasidf a weasel. N. 
Wright^ a carpenter, the only word in use in the 

Bast Riding of Yorli^shire, for that trade. 
Wringle-streas, bents, called also windle-straws. 
Wuma^j smart, trimly dressed, lively, joyous. 

N. 
Wrong, crooked ; a wrong man or woman. Norf. 
Wyte^ to blame. See Wite. 
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YaAPPJNG^ crying in despair, lamenting; 
applied to chickens lamenting the absence of 
. iheir parent hen. N. 

XMow beek, or YaUow boys, guineas. Exqi. 
Yanp, one; Yance, once. Var. Dial. 
Yfire^ covetous, 4esiroi)s, eager; also nimble, 
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ready, fit, ticklish. N. It is used also in the 
South. Chaucer uses it for ready, q4iick ; as 
does also Shakespeare, in the Tempest: Spoken 
of grass or pasture, it is fresh, green, &c. 

YaspeHy or Yeepsen, as much of any thing as^can 
be taken up in both hands joined together; a 
double handful. S. • ' " 

Yate^ or Yeatj a gate. N. 

yauc^, a horse, a jade. N. 

Yeadj head^ Exm, . ; , 

yeancfer, yonder. Var. Dial, 

Yeardljfj (^valde,) very; yc^ardly mucdn, yeardfy 
great; t. c. very great. . 

Yearnings the liquor of the rennet U064 m: pro- 
ducing curd. N. . ' 

Yeather^ a flexible twig, used fpr hiiMlipg hedg^. 

N. / 

ITe'awliw^, evening.. Exm. .t ; . :'. i- 

Yed, Edward. D«rb.>:C*/ jjt ...» - , .? 

Yieender, or EendeVy the forenoon, Derb, 

YeeSy eyes. Exm. 

Yeevily a dung-fork, Ex^. 

YeUow helly^ a person *b'orn in the Fei^s of Lint* 

colnshire. L. 
Yelts, young sows, ^itho hi^ve not^bad pigs. N, 

See Gaits. \.j-.-:\ : r* '. . .-,. ,.■■'•"•.".,; 
yi^o, an ewe. Exm, ' -t^.vlv.iwA-uk; . i^ .;./;; 
YessBj an earth-worm, particalap}y .those *ckUe4 

dew- worms. n c . , 
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Yerringy'noisy ; perhaps jarring. Exikl 

Yethard^ Edward. Derb. 

Yetlingj a small iron boiler. N. ' 

YetSy oats. Northumb. 

Yewdj or Yod^ went. Yewhig^ going. Ab A. S. 
JSade. ivit, iter fecit, concessit, he went : Chaucer, 
yed^ yeden^ yode, eodem sensu. Spencer also^ 
in his Fairy Queen, lib. 1. c. 10. 



He that the blood-red billows, like a wall. 
On either side diqMirted with his rod. 
Till all his army dry-foot thro' them yod. 

Speakmg of Mose». 



YewerSj embers, hot ashes. Exm. 

Yold-ring^ a yellow-hammer. N. 

Yolt^ a newt, or eft. Glouc. 
• Yotedj or Whesed, watered ; the brewer's grains 
must be well yoted, or whesed, for the pigs. W. 

Yoivlj to cry, or howl. N. 

Yoofif oven. Var. Dial. 

Youth; a fine old youth, a healthy old man. N. 

Yowfter^ to fester. , 

Ytt, or ^Yvle-tide J Christmas. N. 

Yu-batch. Christmas-batch. Yu-hlocky yule-hhcJe, 
ytde-clogy Christmas-block. Yu-gams, Christ- 
mas-gaqies; ab A. S. Gehul; Dan. Juledag^ the 
day of the na.tivity of Christ: This, perhaps, 
from the Latin and ^ Hebrew jubilum. N* In 
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form-houses, the servants lay by a large knotty 
block, for their Christmas^fire^ and, during the 
time it lasts, they are entitled^ by custom, to 
ale at their meals. N. 
Yucky Line, to itch; perhaps from the Scotch 
or from the Dntch f jeuckeuy joockemf German^ 
jeuckeUf otjucken. 
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^^TJ^, soft. Glouc. 

Zennety a week, a sev'night. ExM. 
ZesSy a pile of sieves in ajbarn. Extn# 
ZeWy a sow. £xm. 
Zeumteen^ seventeen. £xm. 
Ziggy urine. Exm. 
Zinnilaf a soa-in-law. Exm. 
. ZivCy a scythe. Exm. 
Zocky a blow ; I geed un a zock. W. 
Zowerswoppedf Ul-natur'd. Exm. 
Zowly a plough. Exm. See ZuH. 
Zuantj regularly sowed ; the wheat must be zowfl 
zuant. W. 



END OP THE GLOSSARY, 



LOCAL PROVERBS. 



ENGLAND. 



IN CMnpliance with Fuller's arrangement^ I shall 
begin with those Proverbs which have rejference to 
the whole kingdom ; many of these^ I must observe, 
are by no means complimentary j but seem Jormed 
by foreigners from prejudice and misinformation. 

When our Lady falls in our Lord's lap. 
Then England beware a ^ ^* 



mishap. 



Alias 



Then let the clergyman look to his cap: 

' This is supposed to be a kind of popish prophetical me^ 
nace, coioed snce the Reformation, intimating, that the Viigui 
Mary, offended i^t the English nation, for abolishing the worship 
'^oStttA her before that event, waited for an opportunity of re* 
teii^e, and when her day, the twenty-fifth of March, chanced 
to fall on the same day with Chrisf s resurrection, then she, 
strengthened by her son's assistance, would inflict some remark- 
able punishment on the kingdom. This conjunction it was cal- 
culated would happen in the year 1722; but we do not learn 
that any thing ensued in c^isequence thereof^ either to tbe na- 
tion, or the caps or wigs of the clergy. 
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When Hempe is spuny 
England is undone. 

This Was Imother popish prediction, edited before the de-' 
feat of the Armada. The word Hempe is formed of the let|te' 
H« £. M. P. £. the initials fSf H«Ary;Edward, Mary, Philip, and 
Elizabeth, and supposed to threaten, that alter the reigns of 
those princes, England would be loft^f. e. conquered. Fuller t»^ 
marks, that to keep this saying in count^nailee, it may pretend 
to some truth ; for, on the death of Elizabeth, and accession of 
King Jam^ I. the kingdom, by fts junction with Sicotiand, took 
the title of Great Britain, by rOyal proclamation, and thereby 
the name of England was, in one sense,, lost. Some interpreted 
this distich more litterally ; supposing it meant, that when ^1 the 
nemp m England was expended, there would be an end of 6u'/ 
naval force ; which trould indeed be ftct, if no Mdre could btf 
procured. 

When the black 'fleet of Norvfey is come and 

gone, , .. 

England build houses of lime and stone. 
For after, wars you shall have none. 

This likewise seems to have a prophetic meaning, if onc( 
cpuld but find it out Fuller supposes it alludes to the Spanish 
Armada, and quotes Sir Francb Bacon to prove that the sur-nasie 
of the King of Spain was Norway ; but^ supposing it was, ao^ 
thing is explained by it ; the number of wars in which Eoglsaid 
has been since engaged, as well civil as foreign, shew that this 
prophecy was dictated by a l|^g spirit. 

England is a ringing island. 

Fuller says it is so called by foreigners, as having more belb 
in number, greater in size^ and better tuned bells thantmy othei ' 
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toontty in Europe, Italy not excepted ; although Nola, tli^ plac^ 
Where bells are said to have been first invented and made, and 
Whence they took their name, is in that country. Whether thesfe 
assertions are strictly true, is a subject to be dbcussed by thcf 
Society of College Youths. 

When the sand feeds the clay, ' England crieS 

well-a-day; 
But when the clay feeds the sand, it is merry 

with Englandi 

The clay lands in England, are to those ^f a sandy soil^ 
as five to one, and equally, or more fertile. If, from a wet 
Reason, the saiidy lands stlcceed, and the clay lands miss, only 
one fifth of the crop i& produced that there virould have been^ 
had the contrary happened: this, as the proverb expresses, is 
a national misfortune, 

— England were but a fling, 

Save for the crooked stick and the grey-goose 
wingi 

That is, England would be but a lost land, or not tenable, 
were it not for the bow and arrows. 

This was a saying in praise of archeiry, in which the ^glish 
formerly excelled ; but the ihahy battles gained by them since 
the invention of gunpowder, shew they are now as terrible 16 
their enemies with the straight tube, as formerly with the crooked 
stick; 

, ■ .« • 

England is the paradise of women, hell of 
horses, and purgatory of servants. 

Hie liberty allowed to women jn England, the portion as- 
signed by law to widows, out of their husband's goods and 

L 
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chattels, and the politeness with which all denonunatioiis of thaf^ 
tex are in general treated, join to establish the truth of this 
part of the proyerb. 

The fiurious manner in which people ride on the road, 
horsc-racmgy hunting, the cruelties of postillioos, stage-coachp 
men, and carmen, with the absurd mutilations practised on 
that noble and useful animal, all but too much prove the truth, 
of this part of the adage. But, that this country is the purga- 
tory of servants I deny ; at least, if it ever was, it is not so 
at present ; I fear they are rather the cause of bringing many 
a master to that legal purgatory, a gaol. 

A Famine in England begins at the Horse- 
manger. 

If oats fail, there b generally a bad crop of every other kidd 
of grain throughout this kingdom: indeed, oatmeal makes a 
great part of the food of the poorer sort oif people in the north. 

The king of England is the king of devils. 

The German emperor b termed the king of kings, be^ 
(^ause he has many princes under him; the king of Spain, 
tlie king of men, from the cheerful obedience shewn him by 
his subjects ; the king of France^ the king of asses, from the 
patience of his people ^ bearing all the loads he is pleased to 
lay upon ihcm ; but why the king of England is styled the 
king of devils, is not so apparent, unless on account of the con- 
stant jealousy Englishmen have of tlieir governors, and their apt% 
less to take fire at even the legal exertions of prerogative. 

The English are the Frenchmen's apes. 

However true this might formerly have been, the case is 
al present quite altered; and we have now, in our turn, the 
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honbut, if it IS any, of dictating the moJe fo the French. It :. 

has moreover been observed^ that the English have at all times 

been rather improvers of French fashions, than mere servile 

imitators of them, as may be instanced in the article of ruf-> v^il^ 

fles; which, though a Gallic invention^ was much improved by 

the English addition of the shirty 

Long beardsy heartless \ painted hoods, ivitless ) 
Gay coats, graceless; make £ngland thriftless. 

This satirical distich is said to have been made by the Scotch^ 
in the reign of King Edward II. whenehited with their vie** 
tory at Stirling : it however serves to give us some insight into 
Uie dress of those tim^, shewing that the English then wore 
their beards, and hoods instead of caps ; these hoods. Fuller 
says, were stained with a kind of colour in a middle way be- 
tween dying and pamting, whence painter-stainers haVe their 
name. That h'ne which accuses the English of being heartless, 
was confuted at the battles of Flodd^ Field, and Musslebo- 
rough. As to the gracelessness of the gay coats, I fear the 
case b not at present much mended ; probably we should not 
find much grace, of the kind here meant, among the beaux of 
the present generation* 

The English glutton* 

This is another iWeign sarcasm, aridng from the envy of 
those who are obliged to satisfy their appetites with soup-mai^ 
gre, frogs, and roots, instead of roast beef, veal, pork, mutton^ 
and lamb. It is confidently asserted by m^y accurate observers^ 
tiiat, with respect to quantity, foreigners greatly exceed the 
English in the article of eating, but that the English eoosume nort 
ammalfood. 
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English poke-pudding. 

A jocular appellation given by the Scotch to the Engibb, 
alluding to that national dish, a plum-pudding. Poke signifies a 
bag ; so thai the sum and substance of the title is, an English 
bag-pudding. 

An English bug. 

This is an Irish nick-name for an Englishman^ . founded 
on the supposition that the English first brought bugs into 
Ireland. 

England is a little garden full of very sour weeds. 

This is said to have been an observation frequently in 
the mouth of Louis XIV. during the victorious Duke of Marlbo^ 
rough's' campaigns. 

He that England will win. 
Must with Ireland first begin. 

Ireland furnishes England with a number of able men, both 
soldiers and sailors, and likewise beef, pork, butter, and other 
provisions, for victualling our fleets an J foreign garrisons: if 
these supplies were cut off, by that country being in the handt 
of an enemy, it would be extremely detrimental to England. 

In England a bushel of March dust is worth a 
king's ransonar. 

England consbting chiefly of elay lands, a dry March 
makes them bear great crc^s of com ; wherefore, if in thi^ 
month the weaither b so dry, as to make the roads dusty^ the 
kingdom will be benefited to the amount of a kipg's raBSom^ 
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tvhich, according to the sum paid for King Richard I. to the 
Emperor of Germany, was one hundred thousand pounds. 

England, a good land and a bad people* 

This, according to Fuller, is another French proverb, 
no better founded than many of the preceding ; aqd perhaps, 
like several of them, squinting a little at the reformation. 

The High Dutch pilgnms, iirhen they heg^ do 
sing; the Frenchmen whine and cry; the 
Spaniards curse, swear, and blaspheme; the 
Irish and English steal. 

This is a Spanish f^overb, and may possibly be founded 
in truth: pilgrims, gypsies, and oUier viagabonds, not being 
very scrupulous obervers of the distinctions of property. 

In settling an island, the first building erected by 
a Spaniard will be a church; by a Frenchman^ 
a fort; by a Dutchman, a warehouse; and by 
an Englishman, an alehouse. 

This proverb was meant to shew the striking traits hi 
the diflSrent national characters of the people here misntioii* 
ed : — those of the Spaniards are devotion and bigotry ; of the 
French, military arrangements; of the Dutch^ commerce; wd 
the English, conviviality, 

John BulL 

A name conmionly used to signify an Englishman, froni 
Dean Swiff s ludicrous History of Europe ; wherein the people 
ot England are personified under that appellation ; the sovereigns 
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of Austria, France, Spain, by those of 'Siyiire South, Loim 
Babooo, and Strut; the Republic of HpUand by fbt name of 
Nick Frog.* 

Jack roast beef. 

A jocular name given by the French to Englishmen ; who^ 
as many of them suppose, cannot exist without roast beef^ 
plum-pudding, and punch ; which liquor they term contradict 
tion, from being compounded of lemon, to make it spur, and 
sugar, to make it sweet; water, to make it weak^ and spirits^ 
to make it strong. 



BARKSHIRE, 

» ' • . • 

The vicar of Bray will be vicar of Bray stilL 

FtiUer, in his quiunt manner, thus explains this saying :•— 
'' 'Bray, village, well known in this country, so called from the 
Bibroces, a kind of ancient Britons, inha,bitiBg thereabouts. 
The vivacious vicar hereof, living under King Henry yilL 
King Edward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, w^as 
first a papist, then a protestant, then a papist, then a protest? 
ant again. Hie had seen some martyrs burnt (two miles o9) 
at Windsor, and found this fire too hot for his tender cpq; 
sci^ce. This Vicar ])eing taxed by one for being a tum-coa^ 
and an unconstant changeling ; * not so,- said he, ^ <for I air 
ways keep my principle, which is this, to live and die the Vicar 
of Bray/ Such are many, now-a-days, who, though they can- 
not turn the wind, will turn their mills, and set them so, that 
wheresoever it bloweth, their grist shall certainly be grinded.^' 
The Vicar of Bray has since been modernized in a wellrwritteii' 
8on^ whereiu his versatility is brought down to later ti^Sf 
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The f tale story is pfteh told as having happened to the Vicar iit 
Brfty, near Briiyhead^ in Ireland. 

He is a representative of Barkshirej* 

A vulgar joke on any one afflicted with a cough, which is 
hen termed barking. 



BEDFORDSHIRE. 

As plain as Dunstable road. 

At the time when this saying was first in use, the high 
roads of England were not what they are at present ; so that of 
Dunstable, being the great high road to the North, compared 
. with the generality of roads, was conspicuously fine and broad. 

Down-right Dunstable, 

Said to express a plain, simple, honest person, devoid of 
any turns or duplicity in their character. A comparison with 
the straightness and openness of that road. 

As crooked as Crawley brook. 

This b a nameless brook arising about Wobbum, running hf 
Crawley, and falling immediately into the Ouse, a river much 
more remarkable than this brook, fi>r its frequent turnings and 
windtdgs; for in its course it runs over eigh^ miles, in a linear 
distance of only eighteen* 

The bailiff of Bedford is coming. 

The Ouse, or Bedford river, is in Canfbridgeshire called the 
tmSiff q{ Bedford ; becansfi when swoln with rain in the winter 
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time, by ovei^flowing, it carries off the cattle, &c. on the Isle 
of Ely and {adjacent low grounds ; so that this saying was ^ 
warning to drive off the cattle, &c. lest they should be dis? 
trained by the bailiff of Bedford ; i. f . the river Ouse. By 
jlrainii^ the feus^ this bailiff's power has been superseded. 



BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Buckinghamshire bread and beef. 

This county does not seem to have been particularly fa? 
ynous for either bread or beef. Fuller says only, that the for* 
iner was as fine, and the latter as fat, as in any other county. 
Probably tins was only written to give a rhyme to the follow- 
ing line; ' 

Here, if you bp?tt a bush,' 'tis odds you'll start 
a thief. 

Buckinghamsl^ire was, in old times, quite a forest, and a bar? 
bouf for thieves, till Leofstane, abbot of St. Alban's, caused 
them to be cut down. This proverb, from the expression^ 
'tis odds, seems hardly old enough to have any reference tq 
that circumstance, as it is doubtful whether our ancestors were 
then sufficiently advanced in the science of gaming, |:o calculate 
odds. 

An old man who weds a buxom young maiden, 
biddeth fair to become a freeman of Buck* 
ingham. 

In all likelihood, the fabricator pf this proverb, by a fr^ 
man «f Buckingham, meant a cuckold ; an event, it mi^t be 
confessed, under those circumstances^ much within the cbapt^v 
pf possibilities. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambridgeshire oaks. 

Willows are so called, as a refljection on this county for 
ks marshy soil, where only those trees will grow ; this b how« 
lever not true of the whole county. 

Cambridge requires all to be equal. 

Some interpret this to allude to tiie college commons, or 
mess, where all pay alike; others suppose it expresses that 
among students of the same degree, family and fortune give no 
superiority. 

Cambridgeshire camels* 

. The meaning of this . proverb is very obscure, tullet 
pays a camel is used proverbially, to signify an aukward, ungain 
aninial : scholars, long resident in college, are not famous for the 
gracefulness of their address ; probably it was from this the 
gownsmen of Cambridge might be called camels, a term by no 
means dishonorable, as proving they have attended to Euclid 
more than to their dancing-masters. Some have su{^sed this 
term to have originated from the Fen-men, stalking through the 
marshet on their stilts, who then, by the . apparent length of 
their legs, somewhat resemble the camel. Ray's supposition, 
that *' this ttickrname was groundlessly fastened on his coun- 
trymen, because the first three letters are the same in Cambridge 
^d camel, seems to have very little reason to support it. 

A boisten hQtse;^ and a Cambridge master of ^rts. 
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are a couple of creatures that will give way to 
nobody. 

This proverb^ Fuller says, is found in a letter written to 
•George Bruin, in his Theatre of Cities, and is produced against 
llie university of Cambridge, by Twine, an Oxford Antiquary. 
It undoubtedly conveys a reflection on the politesse of the mas- 
ters of arts of that learned body ; but as this was written a 
long time ago, it is to b« hoped that the more polished manners 
^ the times, have softened th^t ill-judged hauteur. 

An Henry sophister. 

Fuller/ and from him Ray, says, *' So are they called, 
who, after four years standing in the university, stay themselves 
from conunencing bachelors of arts, to render them (in some 
colleges) more capable of preferment. Several reasons »re as* 
signed for their name, 

*' That tradition is senseless, and inconsbtent with his 
princely magnificence, of such who fancy, that King Henry the 
Eighth, coming to Cambridge, stayed all the sophisters a year^ 

' " ' who expected a year's grace should have been giv^ unto 

them; moie probable it b, because that king b commoniy 
conceived of great strength and stature, that these Sophbtse Hen* 
liciani were elder and bigget than the other. The tmtii b 

;. « ^ llib ; in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, after the destmc^ 

tion of monasteries, learning was at a loss, and the university, 
(thanks be to God, more scared than hurt). stood at a gaze 
what would become of her; hereupoa many students stayed 
themselves, two, three, some four years, as who would see how 
their degrees (before they took them) shoiild be rewarded aqd 
maintwwied." 

Twittle t wattle, drink up your possetx-drinkr 

Thb proverb, says Ray, had its or^ixud in Cambridge^ and 
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is softf^ known elsewhere. The meaning is evidently ^ r^rp^ 
to any one who digresses from the subject on which he was 
j^eaking; and saying, in other words^ cease your nonsense, 
/and go en with what you are about 

A Barnwell ague. 

The venereal disease. Barnwell is a village near Cambridfi^ 
£unous for the residence of the women of pleasure attending the 
diversity. 



CHESHIRE. 



Cheshire, chief of men. 

The Hon was here the statuary. This proverb was in all 
likelihood made by a Cheshire-man^ and relates to some pri- 
vilege of marching or fighting in the van, in the ancient bor- 
ider conflicts with the Welch. 

^Better wed over the mixon than over the moor. 

It b better to take a wife born near one's own dunghill; 
jf. e. house, than to marry a stranger from afar off. By mar- 
rying a neighbour, the characters and qualities of the parties are 
better known to each other, than they can be when a naatch takea, 
place betweei> a paur, educated and livii^ at a distance frooa 
leach other. 

In Cheshire there are Lees a9 plenty as fleag^ 
and as many Payenports as dog's tails. 

The names of Lee and Davenport are extremely common in 
{this; county; the former is^ however, variously spelt, as Lee^' 
Leigh, Ley, d^c. 
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When the daughter is stolen, shut Pepper gate. 

Pe]^r-gate was a postern, on the east side of the city of 
Chester. The mayor of the city having his daughter stolen away 
by & young man,* through that gate, whilst she was playing at 
ball with the other maidens, his worship, out of revenge, caused 
it to be closed up. A bad parody of, " when the steed is stolen, 
shut the stable^oor." 

To feed like a freeholder of Macclesfield, who 
has neither com nor hay at Michaelmas. 

To feed voraciously, like a half-starved mechanic. Maccles- 
field, or Maxfield, is a small market town and borough in 
Cheshire, where there are many poor button-majkers, who have 
neither hay or com all tbe year round, 

a- 

As fair as Lady Done, 

The Dones were a great family in Cheshire, living at Utkin* 
ton, by the forest side. Cheshire nurses used to call theif 
gkls. Lady Dones ; and boys, JEarljs of Derby, 

Maxfield measure, heap and thrutch (thrust.) 

The measures of the same denomination, in England, difier 
exceedingly, some being only filled level: with the top of the 
measure, the protruding parts being struck off with a stick ; 
this is called strike-measure. At some places the measure Is 
filled as full as it will hold, heaped above the top; this il 
called heap measure. That of Maxfield was of this kind. 

To scold like a wych-waller. 

That is, like a boiler of salt. Wych-houses are salt houses, 
jutd wallers are boilers, from walling , boiling. A number of 
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▼eiy poor people are employed as salt-boilers at Kortb-wydB^ 
^ampt-wychy &c. . . 

She hath given Lawton-gate a clap. 

Spoken of a wench who has been up to London to lie-in pri- 
, Tately of a bastard. Lawton lies in the way to London from 
several parts of Cheshire. 

Every man cannot be Vicar of Bowden. 

Bowden is a good living near Cbester. 

\ 

The mayor of Altringham lies in bed whilst hii» 
breeches are mending. 

As the mayor of every other town must do« if he has bat 
one pair, as is said to have been the case with this worshipfiit 
magbtrate* 

The mayor of Altringham and the mayor of Over; 
The one is a thatcher, the other a dauber. 

Altringham and Over are two petty corporations, whose 
poverty makes them ridiculous to their neighbours. A daubeir 
is, I believe, one who makes the clay walls to cottages. 

Stopford law ; no stake, no draw. 



•>A 



It were much to be wished tiiat all corporation laws were 
founded on as equitable principles. Certainly he who has no 
ticket, cannot be entitled to a prize in a lottery. This proverb 
is conmionly used to signify that only such as CiHitribute to the 
liqucl^, are entitled to drink of it 
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Tl^e CMstMe of Oppenshaw isets be^ans fa 
stocks at Manchester. 

Ray has not giren the meaning of this ptovttb; nor can 1 
guess at k^ 

Like the parson of Saddlewick^ \¥ho can read 
in no book but his own. 

Saddlewick is said to be in Cheshire ; but no such parish of 
^lace is mentioned in the Magna Britannia, or Ehgland's Ga- 
setter. 

She hath been at London^ to call a sttea a straw, 
and a waw a wall. 

This saying the common people of Cheshire use in scorn of 
tfaose, whoy having been at London, are ashamed to speak their 
0wn countiy dialect 

Go pipe at Pedley, there's a peseod feast. , 

Some have it go pipe at Colston, &c. It is spoken ais st 
reproof to persons who make themselves extremely busy In 
trifles or matters that no ways concern them. 

IT thou had'st the rent of Dee-mills, thou wouljl'st 
spend it. 

The city of Chester stands on the river Dee, where are many 
miUs let at high rents. 

To lick it up like Lim hay. 

lim is a village on the river Mersey, that parts Chesljire and 
Ltticashire. It is famous for its hay, of which all sorts of cattU 
aie extremely fond. 
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CORNWALL, 

By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 

You shall know the Cornish men. 

These three words, says Fuller, are the dictionary of suck 
f umames as are originally Cornish, and, though nouns in sense^ 
I may fitly term them pirepositions. 

Tatown ) Hence Tre.fi7,Tre4»wBy, 
1 f Tre-vannion, See. 

'SigBJfietib < an head > Hence Pol-wheel. 

J ^ I Hence Pen-tire Pen-rose, 
V. *^ J Pen-kevil, &c. 

Some add to thet^ a fonrtli invhoatlon, viz. Car, which signifiM a 
jm Car-oiiiie, Car-iea, &c. 




To give one a Cornish hug. 

A Cornish hng-4s a lock in die* art of wrestling, peculiar 
to the Conush men, who have always been famous for their skill 
in that manly exercise, which they still oontinue to practise. 

Hengston-down, well ywrought. 

Is worth London-town dear ybought, 

Hengston-down was supposed not only to be extremely rich 
in tin, but also to have in its bowels Cornish diamonds, vulgarly 
estimated superior to those of India. In Fuller's time the tin 
began to fail here; having fallen, as he terms it, to a scant*- 
isaving scarcity. As to the diamonds, no one has yet judged it 
worth his while to dig for them. 

He is to be summoned before the mayor of 
Halgaver. 

Thb b a jocular and imaginary court, wherein men make 
yierrimeat to themselves, presenting such persons as go slovenly 
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m their attire^ untnissed, wanting a spur, &c. where jadgineiit 
in formal terms is given against them, and executed more t^ 
the scorn than the hurt of the persons. 

Wheu Dudman atnd Rambead meet. 

'These are two headlands, well known to sailors: they ar^ 
near twenty miles asunder; whence this proverb is meaiit to 
express an impossibility. Fuller observes that, nevertheless, these 
two points have since met together (though not in position), m 
possession of the same owner ; Sir Pierce Edgecombe enjoying 
one in hb own right, and tlie other in right of his wife. 

The devil will not come into CJomwall^ for fear 
of being put into a pie. 

The people of Cornwall make pies of almost every thuig 
eatable, as squab-pie, herby-pie, pilchard pie, mpgelty-pie, &c. 

He doth sail into Cornwall without a bark. 

This IS an Italian proverb, signifying that a roan's wife has* 
made him one of the knights of the bull's feather. The whole 
jest, if there be any, lying in the similitude of the words Conp 
wall, and eomua, horns. 

Fuller quotes a prophecy in the Comidi language, the sense of 
which is, that Truru consists of three streets, but a time will 
come when it shall be asked where Truru stood : on this he 
observes, that he trusts the men of that town are too wise to 
mind this prediction, any more than another of the same kind, 
presaging evil to the town, because ru, ru, which in English is 
woe, woe, is twice expressed in the Cornish name thereof; bat» 
says he, let the men of Truru but practise the lirst syllable in the 
name of their town, (meaning truth, i.e. integrity) and they 
maybe safe and secure from all danger arising from the second/ 
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CUMBERLAND; 



The gallants of Foy. 



Wl 



The inhabitants of Foy were, in the time of King Edwaitl IV. 
feimous for their privateers, and their gallant behaviour at sea ; 
Whence they obtained that denomination; 



GUMBERLANDi 



If Skid daw hath a cap^ 



Scuffel wots full well of that. 

These are two very hi^h hills, one in this county, another id ^ 
Anan-dale, in Scotland; if the former be capped with clouds or 
foggy mists, it Will not be long before rain falb on the othen 
it is spoken of such who may expect to sympathise in theif 
i^ufferings^ by reason of the vicinity of their situation. 

. SkiddaWy Lauvellin and Casticaind, 
Are the highest hills in all England; 

So sayi the Cumberland proverb ; the Yorkshire men make 
nearly the same claim in behalf of some of their hills> in thti 
following distich : 

Inglebdrough, Pendle, and Penigent, 
Are the highest hills between Scotland and 
Trent; 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

He is driving his hogs over Swarston-briclg'eii 

Thb is ti saving ased io Derbyshire, when a man snores in \d9 
sleep. Swarston-bridge (or bridges, for there are several of tbcin 
one after another) is very long, and not very wide, which caases 
the hogs to be crcywdcd together, in which situation they always 
make a loud grtmting noise« 

He comes from the Devirs A— s^e at Peak, and 
a peak beyond. 

Said of persons whose birth-place and former residence are 
unknown. The Devil's A — ^s — e is a natural cavern, at Castle* 
ton^ called one of the wonders of the Peak. 

EldenrhoFe wants filling. 

A saying conimonly dsed to great boasters, who vaunt they 
ean do wondielrful feats ;' pointing out to them one worthy of 
their undertaking ; that is, the filling up Ekien-hole, a fissure in 
the eaifth, vulgarTy deemed bottomless. Cotton, in his descrip- 
tion of the Peak, relates some fruitless attempts to measure its 
depth. 



DEVONSHIRE. 



To Denshire, i. e. to Devonshire land. 

This is to pare the turf from ofi* th6 surface, and to lay k 
in heaps and bum it ; the ashes have been found greatly to ei>" 
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rtcii hoLtten Itaxii by means of the fixed salt wbfich they con^ 
tain. This, probably, was first practised in Devonshire, whence 
it derited its name ; it is now practised on all barren spungy 
lands throngbottt England, previous to ploughing. Lands so 
prepared will bear two or three good crops of com, and must 
then be laid down again. 

A Plymouth cloak. 

A bludgeon, walking-stick, or staff! As a landsman pre* 
pares himself for a journey, by putting on his cloak, so a 
sailor equips himself by cutting a stick out of the first wood 
he comes to, the active service required of them on board 
never suffering them to encumber themselves with cloaks. As 
Plymouth is chiefly inhabited by sea-faring persons, this pro- 
verb was fathered on it, though, ia fact, it as much belongs to 
Portsmouth, Chatham, or any other sea-port. It must be re* 
membered, that when this proverb was first introduced^ what 
are now called great coats were not m use* 

He may remove Mort-stone* 

A saying of any one who is master of his wife. Mort-stone^ 
or More-stone, is a huge rock that blocks up the entrance into 
Morfs'^bay, in this county, which there b a tradition cannot be 
j-emoved, but by a nian who is thoroughly master of his wife* 

• 

First hang and draw^ 

Then hear the cause by Lidford law« 

Lidford is a little and poor^ but ancient corporation, in tills 
eounty, with very large privilegesi where a court of stannaries 
was formerly kept. This proverb is supposed to allude to some 
absurd determination made by the Mayor and Court of tb.ii 
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corporation, who were formerly,, in general, but mean and illi 
terate persons. 

Westcott, in his History of Devonshire, has preserved somi 
droll verses on thb town ; which, as I do not remember to have 
seen in print, are here transcribed : 



1 oft have heard of Lydford law. 

How in the morning they hange and draw. 

And sit in judgement after; 
At first I wondred at yt much. 
But since I fynd the reasons such 

As yt deserves no laughter, 

l^ey have a castle on a hill, 
I tooke it for an old wyndmill. 

The vanes blowen off by weather J 
To lye therein one night, 'tis guest, 
TTwere better to be ston'd and prest. 

Or hang'd ; now chuse you whether, 

Tenne men lesse room within this cave. 
Than five myce in a lanthom have ; 

The keepers they are sly ones : 
If any could dyvise by art. 
To gett yt upp into a cart, 

Tweer fytt to car^ lyons^ 

When I beheld yt, Lotd, thought 1, 
What justice and what clemency e 

Hath Lydford, when I saw all ! 
I knowe none gladly there would stafy j 
But ratlier hang out of the way, 

Tlian tarry here for tryal. 
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The prince a hundred pound hath sent, 
T* amend the leads and planchers rent. 

Within this lyving tombe; 
Some forty fayr pounds more had paid. 
The debts of all that shall be layde 

Ther, till the day of doombe. 

One lyes ther for a seam of malt. 
Another for a peck of salt. 

Two sureties for a noble; 
If this be true, or ebe false news. 
You may goc ask ■ j 

More, to the men that lye in lurch, 
Ther is a bridge, ther is a church. 

Seven ashes and an oake ; 
Three houses standin and tenn downe ; 
They say the parson hath a gowne. 

But I saw never a cloake^ 

Whereby you may consider well. 
That playne simplicitie doth dwell. 

At Lydford, without bravery ; 
And in the towne both young and grave 
Doe love the naked truth to have. 

No cloak to hyde their knavery. 

The people all within this clyme. 

Are frozen in the winter tyme ; 

« 

But sure I do not fayne ; 
And when the summer is begunn. 
They lye lyke silkworms in the sunn, 

And come to lyfe again. 
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One told nie^ in King Caesai^s tyme^ 

The towne va» buylt with stone and lyi|i%. 

But sure the walls were clay ; 
And they are fallen, for I see. 
And since the bowses are y<tt bte. 

The town is run away. 

Caesar! yf tfaou tJben didst raigne. 
While one howse stands, com ther agayni 

Com quickly, while ther is on: 
If thou but atay a litUe fytt^ 
But fyve ye^ more, they will commyl 

The whole town to a prison. 

To see it thi^> much griev'd was 1 1 
The proverb sayth sorrowes be dry. 

So was I at the matter ; 
Now, by good luck, I know not how^ 
Ther hyther cam a strange strayd cowc^ 

And we had mylk^ and water^ 

To nyne good stomachy, with our ^vigg. 
At last we gott a rosting p%g; 

This diet was pur bounds: 
And this were just, and yff 'twere knoweni| 
One pound of butter had been throweii 

Amongst a papke of hounds. 

One glasse of drinck I gptt by chance | 
'Twas claret when yt was in France^ 
But now from yt much wider : 

1 think a man might make as good. 
With green crabs boyFd in Brazil wood. 

And half ^ pint of syder. 
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1 kit t the mayor's hand of the town, 
Who» thbugh he wears no scarlet! gown. 

Honours the rose and thistle ; 
A piece of corall to the mace. 
Which there I saw, to serve in place. 

Would make a good child's whistle. 

At six o'clock I came away. 

And pray'd for tlioes that were to stay 

Within a place so arrant ; 
Wyde and ope the wyqds do roar. 
By God's ^race TU come there no more, 

Unlesse hy some tynn warrant. 

N« B. Tbe prison is only for stannary causes. 

As fine as Kerton, i. e. Crediton spinning. 

This spinning was very fine indeed; which to expresse th^ 
better to your belief, it was very true, 140 threads of woollen 
yeame, spunn in that towne, were drawne togeaiher through 
the eye of a taylor^s needle ; which needle and threads were, for 
many years together, to be seen in Watling-Street, in London, 
in the shop of one Mr. Dunscomb, at the sign of the Golden 
Bottle.— Westcofs Hist. Devon. Harl MSS. No. 2307. 

If Cadburye-castleajid Dolbury-hill dolven were. 
All England might ploughe wjith a golden sheere. 

Cadbury-castle, (alias Caderbyr) the land of William de 
Csunpo Amulphi, and after of Willowby, Fursden, and now 
Carew. This castle may be seene ikrr offe (so they tearme of 
highe upright, topped hill) by nature and slyght art anciently 
fortified, which, in those Roman or Saxon warrs, might be of 
j§oode strength^ conteynioge wit]«n the compass thereof, near 
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• ••••• acres. Here yon may see some iyre mile distant, to the 

south-east, in the parish of Broad Clyet, another down, called 
Dolbury-hill : — between these two hills (you may be pleased to 
hear a pretty tale) that is said (1 sett not downe those word^ 
to lessen your belief of the truthe of the matter) but to lett 
^oa knowe that, nil prmier auditum habeo : 

Take yt on this condition^ 
Yt holds credy t by tradition ; 

That a fiery dragon, or some ignis Muus in such lykeness^ 
)iath bynne often scene to flye between these hills, komming 
from the one to the other in the night season ; whereby it is 
supposed ther is a great treasure hydd in each of them, and that 
^e dragon is the trusty treasurer and sure keeper thereof, a^ 
^e was of the golden fleece in Cholcos, which Jason, by the 
help of Medea, brought thence ; for, as Ovid sayth^ he wa^ 
very vigilant 

A watcbfuU dragon sett, 

Thb golden fleece to keep. 
Within whose careful eyes 

Come never wink of sleep, 

' And, as the two relations may be as true one as the othei;^ 
for any thinge I knowe, for it is constantly believed of th^ 
credulous heer, and some do averr to have scene yt lately. Anfl 
of this hydden treasure the ryming proverbe here quoted goe^ 
comi|[ionly and anciently. — Jbid. 



DORSETSHIRE. 

Stabbed with a Brydport dagger. 

That is, hanged* Great quantity of hemp is grown abotft 
^ fown ; and> on account of its superior qualities, Fuller sajfS 
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« 

tbett was an ancient statute, now disused, that the cables fbt 
Jthe royal navy should be made thereabouts. 

As much a-kin as Lenson-hill to Pilsen-pin. 

' That is no kin at all, though both are high hills, and botk 
partly in the same parish, viz, that of Broad Windsor. Thes* 
bills are emineut sea-marks, known to the sailors by the names 
of the Cow and Calf. This is commonly spoken of persons wli9 
are near neighbours, but neither relations nor acquaintance. 

If Pool was a fish-pool, and the men of Pool, 

fishy 
There'd be a pool for the devil, and fish for his 

dish. 

This satyrical distich was written a long time ago. Pool is, 
at present, a respectable place, and has in it several rich inav- 
^hants irading to^ Newfoundland. 

IVhen do you fetch th^ five pounds ? 

It b said that a rich merchant of Pool left by his will the 
|mm of live pounds to be given every year, to set up any poor 
inan who had served his apprenticeship in that town, on condi« 
tion that he should produce a certificate of his honesty, pro- 
perly authenticated. This bequest has not. It is pretended^ 
been yet clauned ; and it |s a common water joke to ask the 
crew of a Pool ship, whether any one has yet received that five 
pounds. 

Shoot zaftly, doey now. 

pother gird at the Poolites. A privateer of that toiwn 
^vin^, it is said, loaded theur guns, on their return to poft^ 
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wished to draw out the shot, but did not know how; nor could 
they think of any other method, than that of £ring them olF^ 
mnd receiving the shot in. a kettle : the person emjjloyed to hold 
the kettle being somewhat apprehensive of danger, prayed big 
companion, who was to discharge the gun, to shoot zafUy. 
This b told of divers other ports ; and in all likelihood^ with 
equal truth* 

The devil pist piddles about Dorchester. 

This saying arises from the number of small streams ran* 
lUng through different villages hereabouts, which, from that cir- 
cumstance have their names terminating in puddle, pronounced 
piddle ; as Piddle-town, Tollrpiddle, Aff-piddle, &c. &c. Thes« 
waters are very improperly called puddles, bemg most of them 
clear and running, 

Dorsetshire Dorsers. 

Dorsers are peds or paniers, fixed on the backs of horses, ' 
in which higglers carry fish, poultry, and other provisions and 
wares. Probably these were either invented, or first generally 
usedy in Dorsetshire ; as the fish-jobbers, acpprdijig tp Fuller, 
used to cany tb^ fish from Lyme to London, 



ESSEX* 



Essex stiles, Kentish miles, Norfolk wiles, many 
men beguiles* 

Two very different explanations are given of that part of 
this ungrammatical proverb which relates to Essex. The first 
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^yf^ the enclosures ia Essex are very small, and the stil 
^consequently, very frequent ; and being also very high and bad, 
<ire extren»ely troublesome to strangers. The other is, that by 
atiles are meant narrow bridges, such as are laid between manh 
and marsh in the hundreds of this county, only jocularly called 
atiies, as the loose stone walb in Derbyshire are ludicrously 
called hedges. 

Kentish miles were not, in reality, longer than those of 
other counties; but before the general introduction of turnpikes^ 
most of the Kentish roads, especially those in that part called 
the Weald, were almost impassable ; so that a carriage could 
not travel more than a couple of miles in an hour, whereby th^ 
miles seemed of an extraordinary length, and deceived or be- 
guiled many travellers, who calculated their joumies according 
to the number of n;iiles they had to go, without considering the 
jBtate of the roads« 

Norfolk vf lifts, Norfolk is said to have been remaricable 
for litigation, and the quirks and quibbles of its attomies. This 
was so great a grievance in the reign of Henry VL that A. D. 
^455, a petition 1^a^ presented from the Commons, shewing that 
the number, of attornies for the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk 
had lately increased, from six or eight, to eighty, whereby the 
peace of those counties had been greatly interrupted by suits ; 
jthey therefore petitioned it might be ordained, that there should 
be no more than six common attornies for the county of Nor- 
folk, six for Suffolk, and two for the city of Norwich ; these to 
jbe elected by the chief justices fbr . the time being : any other 
person acting as an attorney, to be fined twenty pounds, half tQ 
the King and half to the plaintiff. The King granted the peti- 
tion, provided it was thought reasonable ^v the jucfgyei. — Rifim 
jParlm» in anno 

Essex calveSp 

Essex has long been famous for its calved, and at ^«8ent> 
^iefly supplies LondoQ with veal, Fiiller obsenreSi that this 
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trade must have been formerly 4rery profitable, if one may jadge 
by the fine sepulchral monuments of marble^ inlaid with bras9^ 
erected for butchers, in Cogshall, > CheUnsford, and other 
churches, where, in their epitaphs, they are inscribed camifice^. 
These tombs were, in Weaver^s opinion, befitting more eminent 
men ; and according to Fuller, serve to shew, that the butchers 
of this county have been richer (or at least prouder) than those 
in other places* 

Essex lions. 

Calves, great numbers of which arc brought alive in carts 
to the London msirkets. 

He wias bom at Little Wittham. 

A punning insinuation that the person spoken of wants un- 
derstanding. Ray places this proverb in Lincolnshire. 

The weaver's beef of Colchester. 

That is sprats, caught thereabouts, and brought thither in 
"licredible abundance ; whereon ^e poor weavers, (numerpus i^ 
that town,) are frequently fed. 

Jeering Cogshall, 

•* This," (says Ray) " is no proverb, but an ignominious 
epithet, fastened on this place by their neighbours, which, as I 
hope they do not glory in, so I believe they are not guilty of. 
Other towns in this coimty have had the like abusive epithet. 
I remember a rhyme which "(vas in common use formerly, of 
some towns not far distant the one from the other: 

> 

* Baintree for the pure, and Booking for the poor ; 

• Cogshall for the jeering town, and Kelvedon 

for the whore.' '^ 
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You shall swear by the custome of our confession^ 
That you never made any nuptial transgression. 
Since you were Inarried man and wife. 
By household brawls or contentious strife ; 
Or otherwise, in bed or bord. 
Offended each other in deed or word ; 






A' 



Go to Ramford, to have your backside new-bot- 
tomed. JiJ' 



'.'i 






Formerly Rumford was famous for breeches-making, and a 
man going to Rumford, was thus jocularly advised to provide 
himself with a pair of new breeches, ' -' ;;.; 
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Dover-court, all speakers and ho hearers. 

Dover-court is a village about three miles west of Harwich^ ^ 
to which its church is the mothef-church. Here a court is an- 
nually held, which, as it chiefly consists of seamen, the irre^ 
gularity described in this proverb is likely to prevaiL 

They may claim the bacon at Dunmow. 

This proverb alludes to a custom instituted m the manor 
of Little Dunmow, in this county, by the Lord Fitzwalter, wha 
lived in the reign of Henry IH. ; which was, that any wedded 
couple, who, after being married a year and a day, would come - . '^' 

to the priory, and, kneeling on two sharp-pointed stones, be-r 
fore the prior and convent, swear, that during that time they ■ ' 

had neither repented of their bargain, nor had any dissention, 
should have a gammon or flitch of bacon. The records here V'-: 

mention several persons who have claimed and received it. The 

^ 

custom of late has been }eft off. Hie form of the oath was as 
follows : 
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"^ Or sifioe tiie paruh cleric said ameo^ 
Wished yourselves unmarried agen i 
Or, Iq a twelvemonth and a day» 
Repented not in thought any way ; 
But oontiDued true and in desire, 
As when you join'd hands in holy quires 
If to these conditions, without all fear. 
Of your own accord you will freely swear^ 
A gammon of bacon you shall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave ; 
For this is our custome at Dunmow well known ; 
though the sport be ours; the bacon's your owiu 
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As sure as God's in Gloucestershire. 

A saying originating from the number and riches of the 
leligious houses in this county ; said to be double in number and 
-value to those founded in any other in England. 

You are a man of Duresley. 

Used to one who has broken his promise; and probably 
alluded to an ancient and notorious breach of faith, by some 
inhabitants of that town, tlie particulars of which are now for* 
gotten* 

It*s as loDg^ coming as Cotswould barley. 

lliis is applied to such things as are slow but sure. The 
com in this cold country, on the Woulds, exposed to the winds, 
ftleak and shelterless, is very backward at the first, but after- 
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mrds orettdces the forward«it in the county ; if not in tht 
Imtd, in the bushel^ both for quantity and goodness thereof. 

A Cotswould Lion. 

That is a sheep. Cotswould being fiunous for its sheep* 
walks or pastures. 

He looks (or seems) as if he had lived on Tewks- 
bury mustard. 

Said of any peevish or snappish person, or one having m 
eross, fierce^ or ill-natured contenance. Tewkesbury is a mar- 
ket-town in this county, fiunous for its mustard, which is ex« 
tremely hot, biting, and poignant; and therefore, by this pro* 
▼erb, soji^posed to communicate those qualities to persons fed 
with it. 

•m 

The Tracies have always the wind in their iace& 

A superstitious legend. Sir William Tracy was one of the* 
Ibur knights who killed that turbulent prelate Thomas Becke^ 
for the punishment of which offence it miraculously ha|^)ened» 
that whenever any of the Tracy family travelled, either by land 
«r by water, the wind always blew in their faces. This, Fuller 
justly observes, was, in hot weather, a blessing instead of a 
curse, exempting the females of that family from the expence 
and trouble of buying and Ubing a fan. 



HAMPSHIRE. 

Hampshire ground requires every day of the 
week a shower of rain, and on Sunday twain. 
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- Manners maketh the man^ quoth William of 
Wickham/ 

William of Wickhaihy Bishop of Winchiestery was foonder 
of Winchester-college in this county, and of New-college, Ox- 
ford; he wsts aho &mons for his skill in architecture: this 
adage was his motto, generally inscribed on places of his foun^^ 
dation. 

Canterbury is the higher rack^ but Winchester is 
the better mangen 

W. tAingioUi Bishop of Winchester, was the author of thb 
saying, giving it as a i:eason for his refusal to be translated to^ 
the see of Canterbury, though nominated thereunto; Indeed^ 
fhough Canterbury be graced with an higher honour, the nett 
levenues of Winchester are greater, there being less state to be 
supported. The proverb is applied to such as prefer a wealthy 
privacy before a less profitable dignity. Queen Mary obliged 
the luanger in some sort to provide for the rack, by command* 
iog John White, Bishop of Winchester, to pay a thousand pounds 
to Cardinal Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury, for the betted 
support of his estate* 

The Isle of Wight hath no monks^ lawyers, nor 
foxes. 

This speech, as Fuller remarks, has more of mirth than truth 
^ in it. Perhaps, if instead of none, it were said they had few of 
the improfitable and troublesome inmates there mentioned, it 
might be nearer the fact. 

The remains of the monasteries of the black monks at Caris^ 
brook, and white ones at Quarrer, in this island, confute one part 
of this saying. Indeed, that there should be a fertile, healthy 
and pleasant spot, without monks ; a rich place without la^^ers; 
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ahd a (*(rilntry abounding with lambs, poultry and gAme, without 
ibxiis, b evidently an improbability^ 

■ > 

A Hampshire hog. 

'A jocular appiellation for a Hampshire inah; llampsiiire 
being famous for a fine breed of hogs, and the excellency ot 
the bacon made there^ 
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Hartfordshire hedge-hog9. 

¥his proverb seems to have no other meaning than that of 
{)ointing out the number of hedge-hogs found in this county. 
Hedge-hogs are harmless animals, who, from the vulgar error 
of their sucking cows, have, time out of mind, been proscribed^ 
and three-pence or a grbat paid for every one of them brought 
dead or alive to the churchwardens, by whose order they are 
commonly gibbeted on one of the yew trees in the church* 
yard. The hedge-hog is emblematically used to represent a bad 
neighbour, an unsociable and ill-conditioned pers<m; its pointai^ 
when set up, forbidding a near approach : whether this appel* 
lation was formerly applied to the people of this county in that 
sense does not appear^ 

Hartfordshire clubs and clouted shoon^ 

This is a gyi>e at the rusticity of the honest Harifordshird 
yeomen and farmers. Club is an old term for a booby. This 
saying was probably fabricated by some inhabittot of London, 
but it should be considered that although Hartfordshire 19 

N 
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situated in the neighbourkood of the metropolis, yet, great pait 
of it being no general thoroughfare^ nor much frequented high 
road, the inhabitants are liiiely to be as 'countrified as persons 
living at a greater dbtance from town. Clouted shoon b part 
of the dress of a husbandman and farmer; and, as Fuller ob- 
serves^ being worn by the tenants, enables their landlords to 
w«ar Spanish leather boots and pumps. 

Ware and Wade's mill are worth all London. 

The solution of this saying turns on the equivocal meaning 
of the word wurCf by which is here meant ware, goods, or mer- 
chandise, and not the town of Ware, anciently spelt Wear, from 
the stoppages which there obstructed the river. Wade's mill b 
a village two miles north of Wear or Ware. 

Hartfordshire kindness. 

That is, any one drmking back to bb right4}end man; f. e. the 
person ^ho-itomediaLtdy bef6re drask to him. Perhaps a method 
practised by some persons of tlHs county. Fuller says, this 
adige is meant to express a return for a favour or benefit 
conferred. It rather seems to mean returning a favour at the 
eiqpence of others ; as by this ra^'ersion m the circulation of 
tlie glass, «oaie of the company are d^jnived of t&eir turn. 



Blessed is the eye, 

That is between Severn and Wye. 

This proverb. Fuller supposes to t^fer not tmly tq the beais^ 
Wjijll and fertile conutcy so, situated^ Ih^ also to allude to the 
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tafefy from liostile mvasions, arising from the proteetioii of those 
two rivers. 

Lemster bread and Weably 'ale« 

Bothy undoubtedly, very good of their kind, though not 
superior to the bread and ale of divers other counties; pro- 
bably this saying was calculated for the meridian of the county 
of Hereford only, where these towns might have a striking 
superiority in the articles abovementioned. Fuller, in explain* 
ing this proverb, telb us, from Camden, that the wheat growing 
about Heston, in Middlesex, yielded so fine a flour, that for a 
long time the manchets for the Kings of England were made 
thereof. $ 

V 

Every one cannot dwell at Rotheras. 

' * 

Rotheras was a fine seat in this county, belonging to the 
Lord Bodmans. 

Sutton Wall and Kencbester are able to buy all 
London, were it to sell. 

Two places in thb county, probably supposed to contaia 
mines, or some hidden treasure. 
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An HantiDgton sturgeon. 
This is the way to Beggar's-bush. 

It is spoken of such who use dbsolute and improvident' 
courses^ which tend to poverty : Beggar's-bttsb beiPg a weU« 
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known tree, on the left hand of the Loridon-road from Htintitfg* 
ton to Caxton. This punning adage is said to be of royal 
origin, made and applied by King James I. to Sir Francis BacoB» 
he having over generously rewarded a poor man for a trifling 
present. 

Ramsey the rich. 

This was the Cnesus of all our English abbies, for 'having* 
but sixty monks to maintain out of seven ' thousand pounds a 
year, the share of each monk was an hundred pounds, with a 
sur])lus of a thousand pounds for the abbot ; prodigious sums/ 
at that tfme^ yet, at the dissolution of monasteries, the anAusd 
revenues of this house were estimated at but one thousand nine 
hundred and eiglity-three pounds, which shews how much the 
estates of. religious houses were under-rajted in those valuations. 

Ramsey was an abbey of Benedictine monks, built by Ailwine, 
Alderman of all England, Duke or Earl of the East Angles^ 
A. D. 969, and dedicated to the honour of St. Mary and St. 
Benedict. After the dissolution, the scite, with several of the 
manors, were granted 31st of Henry VIII. to Richard Wil- 
liams, alias Cromwell. 
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Neither hi Kent nor Christendoitif. 

*' This seems," says Fuller," a very insolent expression, and 
as unequal a division : sorely the first autlior thereof had small 
skill in even distribution, to measure an inch against an ell, 
yea to weigh a grain against a pound. But know, reader, that 
this home-proverb is English Christendom, wliereof Kent was 
first converted to the faith. So then Kent and Christendow 
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(parallel to Rome and Italy) is as much as the first cut and, all 
liht loaf besides. I know there passes a report, that H^^nry IV. 
King of France, mustering his soldiers at the siege of a city, 
found more Kentish men therein, than foreigners of all Chris- 
tendom beside, which (being but seventy years since) is, by 
some, made the original of this proverb, which was more an- 
cient in use, and therefore I adhere to the former interpreta- 
tion.^ With all due deference to the above authority, this> pro- 
verb rather seems intended as an ironical •reproof to the good 
people of Kent, for over-rating the importance of their county ; 
the Kentish-men formerly claiming the right of marching in the 
▼an of the English army* 

A man of Kent. 

All the inhabitants of Kent, east of the river Medway, are 
called Men of Kent, from the story of their having retained 
their ancient privileges, particularly those of gavel-kind, by 
meeting William the Conqueror, at Swanscomb-bottom ; each 
man, besides his arms, carrying a green bough in his hand ; by 
this contrivance concealing their number under the appearance 
of a moving wood. The rest of the inhabitants of the county 
are stilled Ke^tish-m^n. 

A Knight of Cales, a Gentleman of Wales, and 

a Laird of the North countree ; 
A Yeonjan of Kent, with his yearly rent, will b|iy 

theoi out all three, 

Many very poor gentlemen were knighted by Robert Earl 
of Essex, in his expedition to Cales, A. D. 1596, when he 
conferred that honour on sixty persons : for this he was blamed 
by Queen Elizabeth, as making the honour of knighthood too 
•heap. 

As every Welchman is undoubtedly a gentleman, there must 
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inevitably be among tbem a number of very po<Hr ones » as well 
as among the northern Lairds, who have not, till lately, suf- 
feved any of their family to engage in commerce or trade. 

A Yeoman was an independent man, somewhat less than a 
Gentleman (a term formerly not so liberally dealt out as at prec^ 
sent.) A yeoman occupied his own land, killed his own mut- 
ton, and wore the fleeces of his own sheep, spun in his house. 
The yeomanry of Kent were fan^ous for their riches. Thi3 
/ria&s of pQ(^le is now entirely extinct, the title of Gentleman 
]^eing almost as universally claimed in England as in Wales, 

The father to the bough, 
The son |;o the plough. 

This idludes to one of the privileges of gavel-kind, enjoyed 
f)y part of this county ; whereby, in many felonies, only the 
goods and chattels, but not the lands, are forfeited to the crown^ 
on the execution of a criminal. 

Gavel-kind was an ancient Saxon custom, enacting an equal 
division of the lands of the parent amopg his children, as its 
name implies ; Gavel-kind being a corruption of the German 
gUb alle kindy give to all the children. Many Kentbh estates 
were disgavelled by an act of parliament of the 31st of Khig 
Henry VIU. on the petition of the owners. 

Keat is divided into three parts; the first has 
health without wealth, the second we^^lth with? 
out health, and the third both health and 
wealth. 

' * The first is East Kent, the part adjoining to the sea, whicb 
18 exti:pmely pleasant and healthy, but has much poor land ; the 
second is the Weald and Romney-marsh, famous for its fine 
paatmes and rich grs^iers, but extremely subject to agues; 
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tbt ibkd is that part of Kent in the neighbourhood of London, 
where the situation is healthy, the soil good, and the inha* 
bitants rich. 

Long, lazy, lousy Lewisham. 

Lewisham is certainly a very long town or village, and, it 
is said, was once, a very poor one, often the consequence of idle- 
ness ; and tliat poor and idle persons should be infected with the 
▼ennin mentioned in the proverb is also very natural. Thou^, 
on the whole, it is likely, that the alliteration of this proverb, 
rather than the truth of i^ has preserved it to the present time. 

A jack of Dover. 

A jack of Dover is mentioned by Chaucer in his Proeme 
to the Cook : 

" And niauy a jack of Dover he had sold, 

*' Which had been two times hot and two times cold/^ 

If by a jack is meant the fish now so called, that is, a small 
pike, the produce of the little river running through that place 
b much changed, there being very few, if any, pike in it. In- 
deed, this proverb, if it may be called one, seems to have very 
little meaning in it. 

A Dover shark and a Deal savage. 

The corps of a drowned man having been driven on shore, 
near Dover, with a gold ring on his finger, one of the inha- 
bitants of that place found him, and being unalile to take off 
the ring, from the swelling of his finger, bit it off; whence the 
Dover-men have obtained the nick-name of sharks. The ap- 
pellation of Deal savage, probably originated from the brutality 
and exaction of the boatmen, who take every advantage of the 
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necessities of travellers and passengers. One tlung^ however, 
should be meqtioned in their favour; which is» that. in cases of 
shipwreck, they are ever ready to venture their own lives, to 
save those of the shipwrecked crews. 

Kentish long tails. 

This appeUation is said to have been given to the Kentish- 
inen from the following circumstance : the inhabitants of a Kent- 
ish village not only beat and abused St. Augustine and his 
companions, whilst preaching ; but also opprobriously tied fish- 
tails to their backsides : on which th^ saint caused tails to grow 
on the rumps of those men and all their descendants. Fuller 
9ays this event is pi^tended to hay^ happened near Ceme ii| 
Dorsetshire, and therefore does not relate to this county. A 
^milar insult and pnnishment is said to have been transacted at 
Chatham or Rochester, only instead of St. Augustine, the ifH 
jured party was St. Thomas Becket. 

Another solution given to this matter is, that during one of 
the crusades, the English soldiers used to wear bags or wallets 
for carrying their necessaries, which bags hung down behind 
|bhem like tails ; whence, in some dispute between Williain 
Longspee Earl of Salisbury, and Robert, brother of Saint Loui^, 
King of France, the latter called the English long^tails. How 
the name happened to stick only on the Kentish-men remains tP 
be explained. * 

Deal, Dover, and Harwich, 

The devil gave with his daughter in marriage; 

And, by a codicil to his will. 

He added Helvoet and the Brill. 

\ 

A satyrical squib thrown at the inn-keepers of those places, 
in return for the many impositions practised on travellers, a^ 
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:fiFeU natives as strangers. Equally applicable to most other sea* 
ports. 

Teiiterden steeple's the cause of Godwin's sands. 
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This proverb/' says Ray, ** is used when an absurd and 
ridiculous reason is given of any thing in question ; an account 
of the original whereof I find in one of Bishop Latimer's Ser- 
monsy in these words : — ' Mr. Moore was once sent with conn 
mission into Kent, to try out, if it might be, what was the cause 
of Goodwin Vsands, and the shelf which stopped up Sandwich* 
liaven. Thither cometh Mr. Moore, and calleth all the country 
before him, such as were thought to be men of experience, and 
inen that could of likelihood best satisfy him of the matter con- 
cerning the stopping of Sandwich-haven. Among the rest came 
in before him an old man with a white head, and one that was 
thought to be little less than an hundred years old. When Mr* 
Moore saw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear him 
say his mind in this matter, (for, being so old a man, it was j 

likely that he knew most in that presence pr company) : so Mr* i 

Moore called this old aged man unto him, and said ; * Father, ' 

(said he) ' tell me, if you can, what is the cause of the great 

* arising of the sands and shelves here about this haven, which 

* stop it up, so that no ships can arrive here ; you are the oldest 

* man I can espy in all the company ; so that if any man can 

* tell any cause of it, you, of all likelihood, can say most to it^ 

* or, at leastwise, more than any man here assembled.- — ^Yea, 

* forsooth, good Mr. Moore,' quoth this old man, ' for I aip well ' i 
f nigh an hundred years old, and no man here in this company ! 
f any thing near my age.' — * Well then,' quoth Mr. Moore, * how I 
f say you to this matter, what think you to be the cause of these 

f shelves and sands which stop up Sandwich-haven V — ' Forsooth, 

f Sir,' quoth he, < I am an old man ; I think that Tenterden- 

f ^teeple is the cause of Goodwin's-sands ; for. I am an old man, ! ■ 

f ^ir/ quoth he ; ' I may remember the buildipg of Teiiterdei|- j 
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^ steeple, I may renember when there was no steeple at all 
* there ; and before that Tenterden steeple was in building, 
' there was no manner of talking of any flats or sands that stopt 
' np the haven ; and therefore 1 think that Tenterden steeple 
' is the cause of the decay and destroying of Sandwich-haven.' 
Thus fiur the Bishop. 

But Fuller observes, '' that one story is good till another is 
told ; and, though this be all whereupon this proverb is general- 
ly grounded,'/' I met since,'' says he, " with a supplement there- 
tmto ; it is this : — Time out of mind money was constantly col- 
lected out of this county, to fence the east banks thereof 
against the eruption of the seas, and such sums were dqK>sited 
in the hands of the Bishop of Rochester ; but, because the sea 
Jiad been very quiet for many years without any encroaching, 
the bishop commuted that money to the building of a steeple, 
and endowing a church at Tenterden. By this diversion of the 
collection for the maintenance of the banks, the sea afterwards 
brake in upon Goodwin's sands. And now the old man had 
told a rational tale, had he found but the due favour to finish it. 
jmd thus^ sometimes, that is causelessly accounted ignorance of 
the speaker, which is nothing but impatience in the auditors, 
anwilling to attend to the end of the discourse." 

Starv'em, Rob'em, and Cheat'eui. 

Stroud, Rochester, and Chatham. A saying in the mouths 
of the soldiers and sailors, in allusion to the impositions prac* 
tised upon them. 



LANCASHIRE. 

Lancashire fair women. 

The beauty of the women of this county has long been pro^ 
Yerbial, witness the well-known appellation of Lancashire witchesi 
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•rbieb, at tli^ same time ag it records the heauty of the Lanca- 
shire females^ carries with it a kind of reflection on the raales^ 
for their superstitious cruelty, in executing a number of poor 
innocent people, under the denominatioB of witches ; this saying 
implying, that the charms of female beauty are the only charms 
by which a rational man can he affected. 

That the women of one county may remarkably difier from 
those of another, seems a matter not to be doubted ; air, food, 
and sitjvation producing striking variations in the size, shape, 
and colour of animals ; therefore why not in the human species. 

It is written upon a wall at Rome, Ribchester 
was as rich as any town in Christendom. 

** Some monumental wall, whereon the names of the prind- 
|)ai places were inscribed then subject to the Roman empire, and 
probably \his Ribchester was anciently some eminent colony, (as 
by pieces of coins and columns there daily digged out doth ap» 
pear) : however, at this day, it is not so much as a market-town; 
but ^whether decayed by age, or destroyed by accident, is uncer- 
tain. It is called Ribchester, because situated on the river 
Ribble." This is Mr. Ray's solution ; but probably the meaning 
does not lie so deep. It rather seems to have been meant as a 
reproof to any mean person boasting of their ancestors, and to 
}}e interpreted thus : — Suppose this poor village of Ribchester 
to have been once as rich as any town in Christendom, what is 
it the better for it now? Or else, on some one boasting of 
former importance he cannot prove, to quote the circumstaiie* 
of the inscription on the Roman wall, by way of a ridiculous 
parallel. 

As old as Pendle«-hilL 

This is generally understood to be coeval with the creation, 
or at least with the flood ; although if it be, as some have sup* 
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posed, the effect of a volcano^ its first eustence may have a 
|ati|L datiB, 

If* riving Pike do wear a hood, 

Be sure that day will ne'er be good. 

A oust about the top of that hUl M ^ sign of foul weather. 



LEIC^STJERSHIRE, 

Bean-belly Leicestershire. 

m 
\ 

So called from the great plenty of that grain growing 
therein ; whence it has also been a common saying in the neigh- 
bouring counties, ' Shake a Leicestershire yeoman by the collar, 
' and you shall hear the beans rattle in his belly/ — Fuller ob- 
serves, " these yeomen smile at what is said to rattle in their 
]l)ellies, whilst they know that good silver ringeth in theif 
pockets/' 

If Bever have a cap, 

You churles of the vale look to that. 

That is, when the clouds hang over the lower of Bever-i 
castle, it is a prognostic of much rain, which is extremely un-i 
favourable to that fruitful vale, lying in the three counties of 
Leicester, Lincoln, and Nottingham. 

Bread for Borough-men ; 
At Great Glen there are more great dogs thaa 
honest men. 
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Carleton warlers. 

So called from a rattling in their throats, of which Burton 
thus speaks ; " I cannot' here omit one- observation^ which, by 
some of the naturalists, hath been made of this town, that all 
those who are bom here, have a harsh and rattling kind of 
speech, uttering their words with much difficulty and warling in 
the throat, and cannot well pronounce the letter R/' It is how- 
ever said, the 'present generation have got over this impe- 
diment. 

I'll throw you into Harborough-field. 

A threat for children, Harborough having no field. 

t 

Put up your pipes, and go to Lockington* 
wake. 

Lockington stands in the utmost north angle of the shire, 
upon the confines of Derby and Nottinghamshires, near the 
confluence of the Trent and Soar. Probably this was a saying^ 
to a troublesome fellow, desiring him to take himself off to a 
great distance. 

The last man that he killed keeps hogs in 
Hincley-field. 

Spoken of a coward that never durst fight 

He has gone over Assfordy-bridge backwards. 

Spoken of one that is past learning. Probably the point 
of this lies m the equivocal word Ass. 
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Like the mayor of Hartl^pool^ ydu cannot da 
that. 

Raj pkccs this sfllong the Leice&tmtdre proverfiis jr but it 
nther seems to belong to Darham, Hartlepool behig within dftit 
bishopric* The sense of it is, yon cannot work impossibilities ; 
an allusion to the fbllowmg story ;— A mayor of a poor corpo* 
ration, desirous to shew his old companions that he was not 
too much elated by his high office, told tfaem^ that thongli b^ 
was mayor of tliat corporation, he was still but a man^ there 
being many things he could not do. 

Bedworth-beggars. 

Probably some poor hamlet. It is not mentioned by Bur- 
ton, or any of the topographical writers. 

He leaps like the Belle giant, or devil of Mount- 
sorril. 

•• About Mbnntsorrel, or MountstnU,** says Peck, •* the 
country people have a story of a giant or devil, named Bell, who 
once, in a merry vein, took three prodigious leaps, which they 
thus describe: — At a place, thence ever after called Moujitsor- 
nl, he mounted bis sornel horse, and leap.-d a mile, to a place, 
from it since named Oneleap, now corrupted to Wanlip ; thence 
he leaped another mile, to a village called Burst-all, from the 
bursting of both himscif, his girts, and his hone ; the third 
leap was also a mile ; but the violence of the exertion and shock 
kii^d him, and he was there buried, and the place has efer 
since been denominated Bell's-grave, or Bell-grave." This story 
aeemt cHkulatBd>to ridicule those tellers of miraculous stories, 
called shooters in the long bow. 
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There are more whores in Hose, than honest 
women in Long Clawton. 

Hose and Long Clawton are neighbonring villages, withm 
a mile of each o^her : Howes, or Hose, is but a small place^ 
Long Claxton, Ciayston, or Clawston, is a very large one, near 
a mile long. Travellers, when tliey come in sight of these two 
places, are generally entertained with this coarse proverb ; and, 
at first; considering the different sizes of the two places, are apt 
to be surprised at the oddness of the assertion ; but the enten- 
dre lies in the word Hose, which here is meant to signify stock- 
ings; so that the assertion is, that there are more whores 
who wear stockings, than there are honest women dwelling 
in Long Clawston. 

Hogs Norton, where Pi^s play on the organs. 

The true name of the town, according to Peck, is Hockt 
Norton, but vulgarly pronounced Hogs Norton. The organist 
to this parish church was named Piggs. 

The same again, quoth Mark of Bell-grave. 

Tins story is said to be an allusion to an ancient militia- 
officer, in Queen Elizabeth's tune, who, exe^-cising his company 
before the lord lieutenant, was so abashed, th^t, after giving 
the first word of command, he could recollect no more, but 
repeatedly ordered them to do the same again. 

What have I to do with Bradshaw's windmill ? 
That is, what have I to do with any other man's business } 
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Theii I'll thatch Groby-pool with pancakes. 
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Spoken when something improbable is promised or fore^ 
told* Burton does not mention any thing of this pooL 

For his death there is many a wet eye in 
Groby-pooL 

That IS, no eyes are wetted by tears for him ; spoken of a 
person not much esteemed or regretted. 

In and out, like Bellesdon, I wof.- 

Probably a scattered irregtilar village. Nothing particular 
tespecting it occurs in Burton. 

A Leicestershire plover* 

A bag-pudding. 



LlNCOLNSHIRfi. 

Lincolnshire ; where the hogs shite soap, atid thef 
cows shite fire. 

The inhabitants of the poorer sort, washing their clothes 
with hog's dung, and burning dry cow-dung 'for want of better 
fuel. 

Lincolnshire bag-pipers* 

Whether because the people here do Inore delight in fm 
Bag-pipes, or whether they are more cunning in playing them-;! 
indeed, the foriuef of these will mfer the latter. 
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As loud as Tom of Lincoln^ 

» ^^ 

This Tom of Lincoln b an extraordinary great bell, hang- 
ing in one of the t6wers of Lincoln Minster: how it got thsit 
Mnie I know not, unless it were imposed on it whea baptized 
by the Papists, Howbeit the present Tom was cast in King 
James's time, anno l6lO^ 

He looks at it (or him) as the deyil looks over 
Lincoln.' 

, . » • • 

Some refer this to Lincoln-minster, over which, when first 
finished, the devil is supposed to have looked, with a fierce 
and terrific countenance, as incensed and alarmed at this costly 
instance of devotion. Ray thinks it more probable that it took 
its rise from a sniafl image of the devil placed on the top of 
Lincoln-college, Oxford, over which he looks, seemingly, with 
timch fury. 

All the carts that come to Ci'owland are shod 
with silver* 

When this saying was fir^t used it was trtie; for Crowland 
was situate in so moorish and rotten ground, in the Fens, that 
scarce a horse, much less a cart, could come to it. > It has since 
been drained, so that in summer-time Crowland may now he 
tisited by a common cart^ 

Yellow belliesi 

This is an a|^llation given to persons bom in the FenSi 
who, it is jocularly said, have yellow bellies, like their eeb • 
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As mad as the baiting bull of Stiimlbrd. 

WiUiatBy Earl Warren, lord of this town, in the tkne of 
JSjBg Johi^ standing upon the walU of the castle at Stamford, 
«aw two buUs in the meadow, fighting for a cow, tfll aU the 
butchers' dogs, great and small, pursued one -of them, maddened 
by the noise and multitude, quite through the town. Thb 
sight so pleased the Earl, that he gave all those meadows, called ' 
' the castle meadows, where first this bull duel began, for a 
conttnoh, to the bntchcfrs of the town (after the first grass was 
eaten), on condition they annually find a mad bull tb ijbe bated, 
the day six weeks before Christmas-day. 

H e wais Tjom at Litfle Wittliam . 

lliis lilis *b^ii CTttil^^d among the Essex proverbs. 

Grantham gruel, nine grits and a gallon of wateri 

Poor gruel, indeed ! This proverb bears hard on the libera- 
lity of the good people ofOrantham, and is applicable :to any 
composition wherein the chief ingredient is wanting; also figura- 
tively, to any discourse, wherein the speaker uses a multiplicity 
eirifWids foreign •to the main ipoint. 

They heAd Ibgether as the men of Marsham^ when 
fheylost their common. 

This is most probably spoken ironically ; and me^ms, that by 
being divided into different facitidns, «these men ruined their cause, 
and lost their conunon. Ray says, others use it as . an expm* 
tfion off 'ill^u?6eiea^, if^heu ineti '^tdv% Utita plot to^^^ther to m 
^urpos^. ^ 
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A London jury hang half and save half; 

Some affirm this of ain Essex, others of a Middlesex jary ; 
{>erhaps it is equally true of all, that is, untrue of all three. It 
supposes that these jurors, either unable, or unwilling to b^ 
at the pains of attending to the evidence, endeavour to temper 
justice with mercy, by acquitting one half of the prisoners, and 
condenming^^he other. An hoards attendance at the Old-Bailey 
would shew the falsity of this adage. 

London-bridge wis made for wise meii to go 
over, and fools to go under. 

• * I * 

This proverb, since the opening khd paving of the bridge; 
has more truth in it than it formerly had; for, before that 
improvement, a man run as great, if not a greater risk, of being 
squeezed to death by a cart, in going over it, than of being 
drowned by going under it. At (Mresent the safety is in &vout 
6f the land passage. 

Ane ill word meets another^ and it were at th6 
bridge of London 4 

" This {s^ys Fuller)! is ti Scottish proverb, and indeed ai 
Scottish text needs a Scottish comment thereon; however, I 
ihu3 guess at the meaning thereof: London-bridge h noto- 
fiously known for a narrow pass and nfumeroUs passengers ; so 
Ihat people meeting thereon, a quarrel will quickly be engen- 
^red, if one of them hath not the wit or patience to step into 
ai «hop, if on foot; if on horseback^ to stay in Void places. 

02 
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Thus words quickly inflame a difference, except one of the par- 
ties have the discretion of silence, yielding, or departure. 

Billingsgate language. 

Billingsgate is the grand fisb^market, to which the fishermen 
bring their fish, and the fishmongers, both stationary and am- 
bulant, repair to purchase them: among the latter there arc 
many of the fair sex, not famous for the politeness of their ad- 
dress, delicacy of language, or patience and long-sufferipg. 

He that is at a low ebb at Newgate, may soon 
be afloat at Tyburn. 

Newgate, Tyburn, and the gallows, have been long the sub* 
ject of much low wit. Were public executions conducted more 
solemnly, and the ignominy of that kind of death strongly in* 
culcated into the common people, perhaps those dreadful ex- 
hibitions might be less frequent. 

When Tottenham-wood is all on fire, 
Then Tottenham-street is nought but mire. 

Fuller quotes this proverb from Mr. William Bedwell, one- 
of the translators of the Bible, and gives the following as his 
solution. ** When Tottenham-wood, of many hundred acres, on 
the top of an high hill, in the 'west end of the parish, hath a 
foggy mist hanging and hovering over it, in a manner of smoke, 
then generally foul weather foiloweth; so that it servetfa the- 
inhabitants instead of a prognostication.'^ 

There is another explanation of this proverb. Tottenham- 
wood is said to have served that part Qf London nearest to it 
with wood for fuel; and when that wood was all on fire; ?, t^ vf^ 
winter, Tottenham-street was extremely foul and miry. 
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Tottenham is turned French. 

About the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. a vast 
number of French n^phanics came over to England, filling not 
only the outskirts of the town, but also the neighbouring vil- 
lages, to the great prejudice of the Englibh artisans, which 
caused the insurrection in London, May-day, A. D. 1517* This 
proverb is used in ridicule of persons affecting foreign fashions 
and manners^ in preference to those of their own country. 

You shall as easily remove Tottenham- wood. 

Spoken as a thing impossible to be effected. 

London lick penny. 

The truth of this appellation, though a very old one^ will, 
I trust, be supported by the testimony of every person, caused 
by busmess or pleasure to visit it; but it will appear with the 
greatest propriety to country-gentlemen^ who bring up thei/ 
wives and daughters to see the town, 

St. Giles's breed j fat> ragged, and isaucy. 

The people of that parish, particularly those resident in 
Newton and Dyot-streets, still retain their rags and impudence, 
but do not seem remarkable for their embonpoint ; perhaps the 
proverb only meant to indicate that they di4 not wear down their 
flesh by hard labour; m which case lazy, ragged, and saucy, 
would h^ve been a better despriptioii of them, 

He will ride backwards up Holbom-hill. 

He will come to be hanged. Criminals condemned for 
Qffences committed in London and Middleseit;, were, till about 
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the year 1^34, executed at. Tyburn, the way to which frpii^ 
Newgate, was up Holbom-hill. They were generally coqveyed 
in carts (except such as had interest to obtain leave to rid^ 
thither in. a coach) ; they, I mean those in carts were always 
placed with their backs towards the horses, it is said out of 
humanity, that they might not be shocked with a view of th(^ 
gallowb till they arrived under it ; though some think the mode 
of riding was to increase the ignominy. 

He will faint at the smell of a wall-flower. 

Intimating that the person so spoken of had been confined 
in the gaol of Newgate; formerly stiled the wall-flower, from 
the wall-flowers growing up against it. 

He may whet his knife on the threshold of the 

.• ■-..■ « ..- "..*• -. ■ ,•• 

Fleet. 

Said of persons who are not in debt, as they may go into 
a prison without danger of being detained. This proverb, how- 
ever, is sometimes used in a different sense: on seeing a person 
newly come to a great fortune, and spending it extravagantly, 
it naturally occurs, that jby sucb proceedings, he may whet his 
knife on the threshold of the Fleet, which may done as well on 
one side as the other of the iron grates. The Fleet takes its 
mame from a small brook running by it. 

A cockney. 

A very ancient nick-name for a citizen of London. Ray 
says, an interpretation of it is, a young person coaxed or 
cockered; made a wanton, or n^tle-cock, delicately bred and 
brought up, sp as when arrived at man's estate, to be unable to 
]bear the least hardship. Another, a pexson ignorant of the 
^erms of country ceconomy^ such as a yoiing citiaen, who having 
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been ridiculed f<Hr calling the neighing of a horse, laughmg^ and 
told that was called neighing, next morning, on l^^nng the 
cock crow, to shew instruction was not thrown away upon him, 
exclaimed to his former instructor, how that cock neighs! 
whence the citi^ns of London have ever since been called 
e«ck-aeighs, or cockneys. Whatever may be the origin of this 
lehn, we at least learn from the following verses, attributed to 
Hugh Bigot, £arl of Norfolk, that it was in use in the time of 
King Henry li. 

" Was I in my castle at Bungay, 
** Fast by the river Waveney, 
*• I would not care^or the King of Cockney';!' 
t. e. the King of London. 

The King of the Cocknies occurs among the regulation for 
the sports and shews formerly held in the Middle Temple, on 
Childermas-day, where he had his officers, a marshall, constable, 
butler, &€. — See Dugdale*8 Origines Juridiciales^ p. 247f 

He was bom within the sound of Bow-bell. 

" This," says Fuller, " is the periphrasis of a Londoner at 
large, born within the suburbs thereof; the sound of this bell 
exceeding the extent of the lord-mayor's mace, it is called 
Bow-bell, because hanging in the steeple of Bow-church; an4 
Bow-church, because built on bows or arches." — " But I tu^ve 
been told," says Ray, *' that it was called from the cro^s stoiifi) 
arches or bows, on the top of the steeple." 

According to Stowe, one John Dun, a mercer, gave, in 
14,72, two tenemenU, to maintain the ringing of this bell every 
night, at nine o'clock, as a signal for the city apprentices anil 
servants to leave off work. William Copeland, the king's mer- 
chant, about the year 1520, gave a bigger bell for the sasie 
purpose, and had the hansel of it himself, it being fii:8t rang 
^ a knell at his burial, 
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Kirbies castle, and Megses glory, 
Spiuola s pleasure, and Fisher's folly. 

These were four houses about the city, built by citizens 
vbo thereby ruined themselves. Fuller says, '' the first oi 
these b so uncastellated, and the glory of the second so ob- 
scured, that very few know (and it were needless to tell them) 
where these houses stood. 

" As for Spinold (adds he) a Genoan, made a free denizen, 
the master and fellows of a college in Cambriclge know too well 
what he was, by their expensive suit, known to posterity by 
Magdalen-college c^e : if his own country, I mean the Italian, 
curse did overtake him, and if the plague of building did ligh^ 
upon him,' few, I believe, did pity him. 

*' As for the last, it was built by Jasper Fish, free of the 
Goldsmiths', one of the six clerks in chancery, and a justic<^ 
of peace ; who, being a man of no great wealth (as indebted 
to many) built here a beautiful house, with gardens of pleasure, 
and bowling-allies about it, called Devonshire-house at this day." ' 

He will follow him like St. Anthony's pisr. 

St. Anthony was originally a swine-herd, and in all* pictures 
and sculptures, is represented as followed by a pig, frequently 
having a bell iabout his neck. Probably this pig might have 
been one of his former ekch, before he took upon himself the 
trade of a saint. The attachment of this pig or hog at length 
grew proverbial. 

Fuller gives another explanation, which tak^ in his own 
vi^^ords : — " St. Anthonie is notoriously known for the patron of 
hogs, having a pig for his page in all pictures, though for what 
reason unknown ; except because being a hermit, and having a 
cell or hole digged in the earth, and having his general repBal 
QP roots, he and hogs did in some sort entercommoQs, botli 
in tfieir diet and lodgings. 
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^ There was a fair hospital built to the honour of St. An* 
4iony, in Bennet's Fink, in thb city; the protectors and proo- I 

tors whereof claimed a privilege to themselves, to garble the | 

live pigs in the markets of the city ; and such as they found ^ * 

starved, or otherwise unwholesome for man's sustenance, they 
would slit in the ear, tie a bell about their necks, -and let them 
loose about the city. 

" None durst hurt or take them up, (haying the livery of 
St. Anthony upon them); but many would give them bread, 
and feed them in their passage, whom they used to follow, 
whining after them. But, if such pigs proved fat, and well-^ . * 

liking, as often they did, the officers of St. Anthony's hospital 
would seize on them for their own use. Iliis proverb Is appli- 
cable to such, who liave servile saleable souls, who, for a small 
reward, will iack-wey many miles, pressing their patrons with 
their unwelcome importunity." ^ \ 



A fool will not part with his bauble for the Tower 
of London. 

■'' This Tower anciently was, and in part still is, the ma- 
jgazine of England's wealth. There the silver, the mint of money, 
and there the brass and iron to defend it, the armoury and 
storehouse of ordnance ; yet fools so doat on their darling fan- 
cies, that they prize them above all this treasure. But, alas ! 
we do ourselves what we deride in others. Every one is ad*- 
dieted to some vanity or another, which he will not part with 
on any conditions ; so weak and wilful we are by nature. He 
that will not freely and sadly confess, that he is much a fool, 

is all a fool."— Thus saith Fuller. 

• . . .. • * 

A loyal heart maj be landed under Traitor's 
bridge. 

This is, a bridge under which is an entrance into the Tower, 
" pver against Pmk-gate^ formerly fatal to those who lauded tberet 
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Ihefe heiog a muttering that such never came forth alive, as 
dyings to say no worse, therein, without dny legal trial. Queen 
£lixabeth, according to Fox, in his Acts and Monuments, when 
ftttt by her sister Mary to the Tower, objected to landing here; 
hut her conductor, a lord, whom he does not mention, would 
not indulge h€r in the choice, Twt obliged her to submit. 

The drift of this proverb is to caution us against believing 
persons guilty of an ofience or crime before it is proved, as 
many an honest man has been unjustly accused and imprisoned. 

To cast water into the Thames. 

That is, to give jto those who have alr^dy plenty ; 
but, with respect to the Thames^ there have been times,, 
vhen throwing water into U would not have been . an unne- 
cessary act; for in the fourth of WilU^^P Rufus, A. D. 1158, 
the water was so low, that men walked i^cross it dryrshod ; and, 
in 1582, a strong wind, blowing west and by south, forced oul 
the fresh, and kept back the salt water. It is a)so possible, the 
same waut of water may in future happen, from the many 
jbridges, whar&, causeways, and other impediments, that pb- 
ftr^ct th^ free influx of . the tide* 

All goeth down Gutter-lane. 

That is, the throat. This proverb is applicable to those 
9vho spend all their substance in eating and drinking. 

Guthurun-lane, named from a perspn who once owned it^ 
is vulgarly pronounced Gutter-lane ; though some say it obtained 
that appellation from its resemblance, on account of th^ narro>Vr 
ness, to the throat or gullet. It leads out of Cheapside, east of 
f oster^lane, and was anciently inhabited b^ goldrbeaters. 

Yon are all for thp Hoistings (or Hustings), 
^at 13, you all wif h to be fulers. The Court of flustiug^ 
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h the principal court in the City of London. It is nam^d from ! 

being hoisted or elevated above the common level. ( 

• ^- ■ - f 

I 

I 



Great part of this parish belonged to the Augustine friars, 
,who professed wilful poverty : hence the appellation of poor. 
It was chiefly inhabited by rich wholesale merchants, who pro- 
ba|[>ly did not use signs like the retailers and shopkeepers. 

To dine with Duke Humphrey. 

" This proverb," Fuller says, " has altered ite meaning; 
At £rst it meant dining at another man- s table ; for Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, commonly called the the good Duke, kept 
an open table, where any gentleman was welcome to dine. Aitey 
his decease, to dine with Duke Humphrey meant to go dinner- 
less, his table, abovementioned, having ceased at his death. 
Fuller says, that persons who loitered about in St. Paul's church 
during dinner-time, were said to dine with Duke Humphrey, 
from a mistaken QotioQ that he was buried there. 



They agree like the clocks of London. 

That is, not at all. 

Gray's-inn, for walks; Lincoln's-inn, for ^ wall; 
the Inner Temple, for a garden j and the Midr 
die, for a hall. 

All these were excellent of their kind, and peculiarly so a^ 
|the time this proverb was made. 



St. Peter le Poor, 

Where's no tavern, alehouse, or sign at the door. "^ 
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I will use you' as bad as a Jew. 

The horrid exactions and cruelties practised on this people 
. by our Torefkthers, would justify the idea that they ^ere, them- 
selves, in these instances, but very bad Christians* 

Good-manners to except the Lord-mayor ot 
London, 

A reproof to persons boasting of theinselves as superior 
to the rest of their neighbours* 

I have dined as well as my Lordrmayor of London. 

• * 

A proverb used in commendation of a chearful and frugal 
meal ; which, though not so luxurious, is full a^ ppmfQrtabIe« 
^ and ipor^ who^some, than $i Lord-m^ypr's feast, 

A Tangierine. 

A debtor confined in a room in Newgate, called Tangiers. 
f: See Hell upon Earth ; or. The Delectable History of Whittingr 

I ' ton*$ College, folio, 1703. 

j 1 

He has studied at Whittington^s college. 



( 
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That is, he has been confined in Newgate, which was re- 
built A.D. 1423, according to the will of Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton, by John Coventry, John Carpenter, John White, and Wil- 
liam Grove, his executors. See Maitiand's History of London. 

Paddington-fair. 

An execution at Tyburn ; which place is in, or near, the 
parish of Paddington. The indecent behaviour of the commoi| 
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people assembled on these occasions, gives, to one of the most 
solemn and dreadful scenes imaginable, the appearance of a fiur 
or merry-making ; and tends greatly to defeat the end of punish- 
ment, which is not so much to tomient the unhappy delinquent, 
as to deter others from committing the like crime, 

A ^squire of Alsatia. 

A spendthrift or sharper, inhabiting places privileged from 
arrests. Such were White-Friars, and the Mint, in SouthwariL ; 
the former called Upper, the latter Lower Alsatia.^ 

As old as PauFs. 

This church was founded by Ring Ethelbert, A. D. 6lO. 

As old as Paul's steeple. 

An ignorant corruption of the preceding proverb ; for the 
steeple, compared with the church, was but a modem building, 
it having been burned by lightning, A. D. i087» and afterwards 
rebuilt by the bishq^s of London. 

He must take a house in Turn-again-lane. 

This lane b, in old records, called Wind-again-lane ; it lie» 
in the parish of St. Sepulchre, going down to Fleet-ditch, having 
no exit at the end, from whence it obtained its name. This 
saying is made use of, on speaking of persons who live in an 
extravagant manner, spending more than their income^ to whom 
it will be necessary to turn over a new leaf. 

He is only fit for ruffian s-hall. 

Fuller thus explains this pro'^erb : — '' A ruffian is the same 
^th a swaggerer; so called^ because endeavoudog to make 
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4lMt side io mfs^ or weig^ down whereon lie en'gageth. The 
same also wUh swash-budtler, from swashing or making a noise 
on bucklers. West Smith^ld, now the borse-market, was ^r- 
Bierly called Ridhans-hall, where such men met casually and* 
otherwise, to try masteries with sword and buckler. More were 
frighted and hurt, hurt than killed therewith ; it being accounted 
unmanly to strike beneath the knee, because, in effect, it was as' 
one armed against a naked man. But since that desperate trai- ' 
dor, Rowland Yorke, first used the thrusting with rapiers, swords 
ttid budLlers are disused, and the proverb only applicable to 
quarrelsome people (not tame but wild Barretters) who delight inr 
brawls and blows/' 

As lame as St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

St. Giles was by birth an Athenian,- of noble extraction^; 
and great estate ; but he quilted all for a solitary life : becoming 
lame, whether by accident or otherwise, is not said, he, for his^ , 
^eater mortification, <iesired not to be cured xif it. He is 
deemed the patron of cripples, and Ins chotrcfaes axe conuncisfly 
in the suburbs. 

Cripplegate Vas so called before the conquest, from crip- 
ples begging there; for which they plead custom, from the time 
the lame man begged an alms of P«ter and John, at the heaib* 
tiful gate of the temple. 

The fire of London was a punisbment for glut- 
tony. 

For Ironmongel'-lane was fed-tfire-^hot, Mftk-street boiled 
over; it began in Pudding-lane, and ended at Pye-comer. 

Who goes to Westminster for a wife, to PauIV 
for a man, and to Smithiield for a horse, may 
meet with a whore, a knave, and a ladetr 
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WESTMINSTER. 

There is no redemption from Hell. 

■ 

There is a fdace partly under, fMrrtly by tiie Exoheqnei^ 
chamber/commonly called Hell, formerly af^inted a :pn9fm far 
the king's debtors, who were never released from thence until 
they had fully discharged what t{iey owed. 

Ais limg as Megg of Westminster. 

This is applied to very tall slender persons. Some think it 
alluded to a long gun, called Megg, in troublesome times 
brought from the Tower to Westminster, where it long remained. 
Others suppose it to refer to an old fictitious story of a mon- 
strous tall virago, called X.ong Megg of Westminster, of whom 
there is a small penny history, well known to school-boys of the 
lesser sort la it lihere are maqy relations of her prowess. 
Whether there ^ver was such a woman or not, is immaterial ; 
the story is sufficiently ancient to have occasioned the saying. 
Megg is there described as having -breadth in proportion to her 
height. Fuller says, that the large gravenstpne shewn on the 
south side of the cloister in Westminster-abbey, said to cover 
faer body, was, as he has read in an ancient record, placed ever 
a number of monks who died of the plague, and were all bu- 
»ed in one grave ; that being the place appointed for the se- 
pulture of the abbots and monks, in which no woman was per- 
mitted to be interred. 

/ 

Covent-garden is the best garden. 

Covent^rd^i is the chief market in London for fruit and 
fardan-stotf of all kinds. It was fonnerl^ the garden of a disr 
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solved monasteiy. Anciently^ when these sirticles Hf'ete sold ia 
Cbeapside, the proverb said that was the best gardea. 

The Covent-garden ague. 

The venereal disease. Many brothels, under the denomi^' 
Ration of bagikios^ were formerly kept in that parish. Sohie, H 
is said, are still remaining^ 

A Drury-latoef vestal. 

A jocular appellation for a lady of pleasure of the lowef 
order ; many of whom reside in that neighbourhoods 



MIDDLESEr. 

Strand on the Green, thirteen houses, fourteen 

cuckolds, and never a house betvreen. 

I! 

v • ' It is added^ as a postscript to this proverb, that a fathel 

and son lived in one house. 

His face was like the red lion of Brentford. 

That is, exceeding red. Perhaps this saying was first mad^ 
^ use of, when that sign' was new pamted, or that the breed of 

red lions were not so numerous as at present. 



The visible church ; i. e. Harrow on the HilL 

King Charles IL speaking on a topic then much agitated 
among divines of different persuasions, namely, which was tbi 
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IfyflUechvbrdb^.gavn it in tiiTour of Hamm oa the Bill; wliicb» 
iM-said^ ke almjs warn, go where he would* 

The Bun of Sioii, with the friar of Sheen. 

/ 

A sayings ffiCant to express birds of a leather. Although the 
^ver Thames runs between these two nHMnsteries, there is -a 
-Irulgar tradition that they had a subterraneous contfiiunication, 

Middlesex cIqwqs. 

Fuller and Ray suppose the Middlesex yeomen to have been 
styled downSy from their not paying the same deference to the 
liobility and geptry, that was shewn by the inhabitants of more 
remote counties, to whood the sight of them was less common* 
Perhaps it was likewise owing to the sudden contrast between 
the behaviour of the mhabitants of the metropolb, and of some 
of the small villages a few miles off; several of which, even 
at present, (for instance, Greenfordj and the acyacent parishes) 
are more countrified than the rustics of Cornwall or Nor- 
thumberland* 

111 make him water his horse at Highgate* 

A north-country sayings Ineaning 111 sue him, and make 
him take a journey up to town, Highgate being in the direef 
road from the North to London* 

He has been sworn at Highgate. 

A saybg used to express that a person preferred strmig 
beer to small ; an allusion to an ancient custom formerly oh* 
jieryed in this village, where the landlord of the Horns, and 
other public houses, used to swear all the lower order of pas* 
•oigers, upon a pair of horas, stuck on a stick. The substance 
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of their oath was, that diey should wot kiss the maid, wiieii 
they could kiss the mistfess ; nor drink small beer when tli^ 
could get strong; with divers .other like prohibitions; to all 
which was the saving clause ol^ unless you like her, or it, best. 
The juror was for ever after, under penalty of a bottle of wine, 
or ale, to call the landlord. Father ; and he, in return, was by 
him, under like penally, always to be called Som 



NORFOtK. 

You cannot spell Yarmouth-steeple right. 

This is a play on the word fighL Yarmouth spire Is 
awry or crooked, and cannot be set right or stiaight by spelling. 
Some who chuse to go further a-field for a meaning, consider 
the word spell as a verb, signifying to conjure with spells ; Mid 
make the meaning to be, you cannot, by any spell, set Yamiouth 
spire straight or upright. The same saying is sometunes made 
use of for Chesterfi^ld-spire in Derbyshire, which labours under. 

the same defect. 

■I 

Norfolk dumplings. ^ 

A jeering nick-name for Norfolk men, alluding to their 
favourite food^ dumplings* 

A Yarmouth capon. 

A red herring ; more herrings being taken and smoked, tliaii 
capons bred here, ^ . ^ 

* I 

He is arrested by th^ bailiff of Marshland. 

That is, clapped upon the back by an ague;, t^ wbiek 
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atrangen, coming iiilo the fenny part of this connty, near the 
aca, are extremely liabk, 

Gimmmgharo, Trimminghani, Knapton^ and 

Trunch, 
North Repps and South Repps are all of a 

bunch. 

Tbese are names of parishes lyhig close togedier. 

Ti.e« .ere, ..i . P«.o« p^. . Heyde. . 
cowaKl» or a OomwaUis a fooL 

Lucky fiunilies* 

tn part of Norfolk, the farmers used formerly to 
plough the land with two rabbits and a case 
knife« 

Spoken hyperbolically. I^art of Norfolk is extremely Ught 
landy land, easily ploughed. 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE^ 

The mayor of Northampton opens oysters with 
his dagger. 

That is, in order to keep thdn as ^ off as possible from 
his nose. Northampton being an inland county, near the centre 
of the kingdom, at least eighty miles from the sea, the oysters 
^formerly brought thither were geneially stale; but smce the 
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im p rotcmt n t of tonlpSfe-nMds^ and tiie introductioB gf tte i^#i 
sept expeditious method of travellingy bk Wonlnp, the n^or <xf 
NorthamptoDt may open oysters with as little ofience to his 
nose, as his bfother of Dovei, or <be mayor of aiiy othcir sea- 
port. 

r 

He that would eat a buttered faggojt, let him go 
to Northampton. 

Ray says, ** I have heard that King James should speak 
thus of Newmarket^ but I am sure it may Jbetter be applied to 
this town, the deareat in Englaiid for fuel, where no coals can 
come by water, and little wood doth grow on land.* Hiis was 
formerly the case ; but the river Nen having many years ago 
been made navigable, coal barges come up to the town, so that 
IMis how to be bought at a very reasonable price. 

Brackley-breed, better to hang than jfeed. 

>. 

•f . • 

Brackley is a decayed market town and borbugh, in this 
i^nnty, and not far from Banbury, which, aboondhig with poor, 
and troubling the country about with beggars^ came into dis- 
grace with its neighboiurs. I hear that now thb place b grovm 
mdustrious and thriving, and endeavours to wipe off this scandal. 
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He has the Newcastle burr in his throaty 

/ ' ■ • 

Hie people of Newcastle, Morpeth, and theit'envimii3, &ai^. 
|i peculiar guttural pronutfcialtion, like that called in Leic^ter* 
i^iire warling, none of fhembemg able to pronotmce tibe tetter J?; 
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Ibr, it may, «f the natives of these places are ever able to gp| 
rid of this peculiarity. 

From Berwick to Dover, three huiuked inile^ 
over. 

That k, from one end of the land to the other; similar td 
the Scripture expression, " from Dan to Beersheba/' 

To take Hector's cloak. 

That is, to deceive a friend who coi^d^ in his fdelity^ 
When Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, anno 1569, was 
defeated in the rebellion he had raised against Queen Elizabeth, 
he hid himself in the house of one Hector Armstrong, of Ha]> 
low, in this county, having confidence he would be true to him'^ 
larho, notwithstanding, for money, betrayed him to the regent 
of Scotland. It was observable that Hector befii^ before a rich 
man, fell poor of a sudden, and was besides so generally hated, 
that he durst never go abro^id ; insomuch that the proverb, to 
take Hector's cioak, is continaed to thb day among them, in 
the sense abovementioned. 

We will not losea Scot. 

. ^ That is, any thing, how inconsiderable soever, that we can 
save or recover. During the enmity between the two nations, 
they had little esteem of, and less affection for, a Scotchman, oo 
the English borders. 

Canny Newcastle. 

Canny in the northern dialect, particularly that of New* 
castle, pieans fine, neat^ clean, handsome, &<;• This is com* 
monly spoken jacularly to Mewcastle-naen, as a gird on them 
for their partiality to. their native town* 
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A Scottish man and a Newcastle grindstone 
^vel 411 the wo^4 oyer, . 

A comnMndable spirit of enteipriie and indiutfy indaces ttut 
natives of Scotland to seek their fortunes in all cliquates and 
kingdoms under the sun; and Newcastle grindstones, being the 
best of their kind» are therefore known and carried every where, 
fiur and near. 

If they coine, they comp not ; and if they come 
not, they come. 

The cfittlfs of people Uyii^g h<irei|bout8» wbafi fumed out 
lipon the common pasture gtpunds, i^ere accustomed to . return 
home at night» ^nle^s intercepted by free^booters^ or t^orderers, 
a set of banditti who plundered both English and Scotch; 
if, therefore, (hese borderers came, their cattle came not; if 
they came not, their cattle surely returned. 

To carry coals to Newcastle. 

To give to those who have already more than a suflSicieiicy^ 
In the environs of Newcfistle, are most of the coal mines thfU 
^iipph London, and the coal trade to other places. 



NOTTlNGHAMS^JR?, 

As wise as a man of Gotham. 

Gotham ^lies in the south-west angle of Nottinghamshire^ 
^nd is noted for nothing so much as the story of its wise meB^ 
who attempted to hedge in the cuckoo. At Court-hill, in thb 
parish, there is a bush iMt still bears the name of the cuckoo* 
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bush; and there is an anciei|t book« full of the blunders of 
the men of Gotham. Whence a man of Gotham is, in other 
words, a fool or simple fellow. 

The little smith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can. 

• 

Who this wonderful workman was, Ray says. Is not known; 
and that he rather suspects no such person ever existed; but 
that it was only a sarcasm on persons, who, conceited of thejur 
own skill, were ready to undertake impossibilities. 



OXFORDSHIRE. 

Banbury cheese. 

The cheese of thb place was remarkable for its richness 
and fatness, as long back as the time of Sliiikespeare, who makes 
one of hb characters, in the pUy of Henry IV. call Fabtaff 
a Banbury cheese. The excellency of Banbury cheese b like- 
wise recorded by Camden, in hb Britannia. 

Xiike Banbury jtinkers, th^t ip mending one hole 
make three, 

Ray gives thb proverb in Northamptonshire, but there b 
no place called Banbury in that county. With respect to the 
practice, it will, perhaps, suit most other tinkers as wei) as those 
of Banbury : why they were pairticularised, I know not. Tinkers 
in general were formerly considered as a sort of dangerous 
vagabonds, and were included in thi^ vagrant act of Queeii 
£UjBabetii« . 
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You were bom at Hog's NortML 

Why this proverb is introduced among those of Oxford? 
riiire» I know not; Hogs, or Hogh-Norton^ Wing in Leipesterr 
shire. Fuller says, this is a village, whose inhabitants, it seems^ 
formerly, were so rustical in thdr behaviour, that boorish and 
plownish piebple are said to be born at HogVNorton. Ho^ 
Nortpp is, in English, High-fifprton. In all likelihood, the 
saying arose from the corruption of the; word Hogh^ or High, 
to Hogs, whicfi feemed to tally witl^ th^ swinish behaviour of 
its natives. 

To take a Burfofd bait. 

This, it seems, b a bait, not to stay th^ stpmach, but to los^ 
t}ie lyit thereby, as resfilved at test intp drunkenness. 

Banburjjr ye^l^ cheese, apd cakes. 

In the English edition pf Camden's Britappia, by Philemoii 
Holland, from an error .of the press, instiead of veal, it is z^* 
It seems Banbury was ^unous for its veal and pakes, as ivell af 
its cheesje. 

Pxfbrd knives, London wives* 

According to spme^ this saying conveyed a reflection oi| 
both, insinuating that their appearance exceeded their real 
worth; that the Oxford knives were better to look at than tq 
cut with, and that the London wives had more bfsauty and. good 
breeding thaii housewifely qualities. 

Testons are gone to Oxfopd, to s^udy' at Brazei^r 
nosp. ' / 

Thb |>roverb. Fuller sa]f9, orijfinated about the end c( the 
|»]g^ of King Henry Yllh ^d ^pded about the nddifici^f 
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tet et Qaecto Elizab«th,- bo that it contiiiiied carrent not fiilt 
ifty years. HHie lact atludefi to was this : King Henry VIII. 
towards the latter end of his reign, notwith^tatoding the pro* 
digions sums that had accrued to him from the dissolved abbies^ 
being in great want of money, debased the silver coin called 
testers, or testons, from their having a head stamped on each 
side of them. Thfese he so alloyed with copper, that to use a 
, conceit of that time, they seemed to blush for shan^, as con- 
scious of their owi^ corruption ; the common people, who did 
not distinguish between copper and brass, mad^ use of the 
fatter, in formyig this punning adage. 

This debasement of the coin, both King Edward VI. and 
die Queens Mary and Elizabeth, set about reforming ; and it 
was at length effected by the latter, as Fuller says, with no 
great prejudice to the then present age, and grand advantage to 
gml posterity. 

ISend verdingales to Broad-gatee, Oxford, 

*' lliis,'' says Fuller, " will acquaint us with the female 
Mbi^ of fornier ages, used not only by the gadding Dinahs of 
that age, but by most sober Sarahs of the same ; so cogent is 
l^ommon custom^* With these verdingales the gowns of womeui 
beneath their waists, were penthoused out, far beyond their 
bodies ; so that posterity will wonder to what purpose those 
bucklers of pasteboard were employed. 

'* Some <)educe the name from the Belgic verdgard (de- 
tived, they say, from tirgy a virgin, and garder, to keep or pr^ 
serve) as used to sfecure modci^ty, and keep wantons at a dia- 
tance. Others, more truly, fetch it ftt>m ^feriu and galle, be- 
cause the scab and bane thereof; the first inventress thereof 
being known for a light housewife^ who, under the prptenoe of 
modesty, souglyt to cover her shame, and the fruits of her 
^nrantonness. TheifSy by degrees, gftw i^o great, that Ikei^ wearer^ 
fBmM pot ent^r (except gomg shMli^g) at jm^ oiiliiiary doof| 
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Hrhich gave occasion to thiB proverb. But these Terdingalet 
bave been disused these fprty years ; whether because womep 
were convinced in their .consciences of the vanity of this» or 
allured in ib^ fapcij^ yntb tbp noyelfy of oltor fiuhions, I 
will not determine.'' ^ 

Chnmica si penseSy cum pugnent OxanienseSy 
JPost aliquot menses^ volat ira per An^Uginenses. 

Mark the chronicles aright, 
^ When Oxford scholars fall to fight. 
Before many months ar' expired, 
England will with war be fired. 

IHiis seems rather a kind of prediction than a proverjl); 
imd Fuller points out some former instances, in the English 
annals, wherein it has been verified ; but remarks, that it holds 
not negatively, for that all was peace in Oxford previous to the 
freaking out of the civil commotions under King Charles I^ 



RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Rutlandshire Raddleman. 

This, perchance, is reddlteman, a trade, and that a poor 
i>ne, peculiar to this county; whence mien bring on their .back? 
a parcel of red stones or pkier, which they sell to th^ Qieighr 
bounng counti^» for the iparlpQg of sbeep. 

Stretton in the street, where shrews meet 

As tkey do in every pther town and village. From the 
pam^X it M here expressed, one might b^ )ed to SMppose tl^e 
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shrews of England were a body corporate, food SUetton their 
<:ommon meeting-place. 



An Uppinghanor trencher. 

This town was |m>bably famous for the art of trencher^ 
making. Here, by a statute of Henry VUI. the standard was 
appointed to be kept for the weights and measures of this 
county, which might induce tumeii^ and other makers of ni^ 
iures, to settle here. ' 



SHROPSHIRE. 



He diat fetches a wife from Shrews-bury, must 
carry her to Staffrordshire^ or else he will live 
in Cumber-land. 



V ■ 



** The staple wit of this vulgar proverb,'' says Ray, ** con?* 
fists solely in the similitude of sounds/' 

The cas^ is altered, quoth Plowden. 

f' This proverb referreth its original to Edward Plowden^ 
an eminent native and great lawyer of this county, though 
very various the relations of the occasion thereof. Some' relate 
|t to Plowden his faint pleading at ' the first for his client, 
till spurred with a better fee; ^hicfa, some will say, beareth 
po proportion with the ensuing character of his integrity. 
Others refer it to his altering of bis judgment upon the emer- 
gency of new matter formerly undiscovered, it being not conn 
Stonic to persist in an old error, when convinced to the cQih 
Ufory by clear ai^d new iofernmtioiif Son^e tell i^ thi|s ; tba| 
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Pkiwdfo being of liie Renish penusBimi, seme setters tve- 
peaned him (pardon tbe prolepsis) to liear mass; but» after* 
jwrardsy Plo^den, understanding that the pretender to officiate 
was no priest, but ^. meer lnyman (on design to make a discover- 
ing), * Oh, the case is altered T quoth Plowden; * no priest^ 
BO niasar As for other meaiwr origmations of Ms proverb, I 
have oeillMr liit nor kisufe to attend nnto them.^ ^ Thus far 
Fuller, who seems to have nbsed the true origin of thi& utyt 
iag, which it briefly this; — A tenant c^ Plowden's went to liia% 
and with a sorrowful countenance, and many aokward bows and 
cringes, thus opened iiis business : — * Sir, an't please your wor- 
ship, my bull has gored and fcilkd one of your worship's 
Oi^en; I beg to know what I must do in this caseT— ^' Why, surely, 
pay the value of tbe ox,' antwcied Plowden; * that is both law 
fOnA equity/ — * Very well. Sir,' answered the fiarraer ; ' but I have 
made a little mistake in the ms^tter ; it was yovir worship's bull 
(|u^ killad my ox/—' Oh, is it so! then the case u alCeredi' 
^m4h Plowden. This proverb is a|^lie4 to t||ose w^ do pot 
chuse to do as they li^ould be done by? t 



Proud Salopians, 

This epithet is commonly ^eii tQ the peppl^ of S^rewSf 
Vury ; why, I kno|r not. 

1 

To a}l frieiskk rouiid 4ke WreJ^iHt 

A mode of drinking to all friends, wheresqj^vqr tjiey mxf 
h^ taking the Wrekjn as a ceiitre. The Wrekin is a iqaoiub 
tain in the neighboHrhood of Shrewsbuj;y, 9e^ at a gr^ ^ 
'tance* 
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SOMERSETSHIRE* 

'Ch was' bore at Taunton-dean, where should I 
he bore else ? . 

That is, a parcel of groond rbvand 2ihont TViantoD, very 
pleasant and populous (containing many papshes) and so fhiitfuly 
to use their own phrase, with the zun and zoil alone, that it 
needs no manuring at all. The peasantry therein are as rude as 
rich ; and so highly conceited of their own country, that they 
conceive it a disparagement to be bom^ in any other place. 

The beggars of Batb« 

The great resort of the affluent to tiiese medicinal waters, 
naturally attracted also a number of beggars ; so many it seems, 
as caused tltoi to become proverbial. 

Bristol milk. 

That is sherry, a Spanish white wine, Ray calls ',it sherry^ 
tack, and says it is the entertainment of course which the cour- 
teous Bristolians present to strangers, when first visiting their 
city<. The true name of this wine is Sherris, which it derives 
fwm Xeres, ^ town in the province of Andalusia, where it is 
made^ 

A Somerton ending. 

splitting the difference. 

Wellington ronnd^heads. 

A saying formerly in use at Taunton, to signify a violent 
,fai|atic; probably from Judge Fopham's house, ict this town, 
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betng a gttriioo for the Parliameiitariaii8» which was held oll^ 
for fome time aguost Sir Richard Grre<£nvi(. 

All Uchester is gaoL 

This b supposed tohttk saymg of the prisoners confined m 
that gaol ; and to mean, that the people of that (6tm bkvm all 
hearts as bard as that •f a gader* 



STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Wotton under Wever^ 
Where God comes never* 

Wotton under Werer is a bhick dismal place, near the Moi^ 
^ds in Stafibrdshire, covered by hills from the chearing rays 
of the sun* 

The devil ruti thrangh thee hooted dtid spurred^ 
veith a scythe at his back. 

This is Sedgeley curse. ' Mr* Hawet. Sedgeley is neaf 
Dudley, and is famous for a manufactory of bolts, hinges^ 
plough, cart, and tire-irons, &c« 

In April, Dove's £ood is worth a king^s good. 

Dove is a river, passing this county, which, when it over« 
flows its banks m April; is the Nilus of SttfordBhire, Cke it 
nuch enriching the meadows. 




SUFFOLK. 
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SUFFOLK. 

Suffolk milk. 

The milk and butter of this coun^ are deservedly Utumi, 

Suffolk fair maids. 

At present the maids of SaflFolk do not seem to have smjr 
distinguishable pre-eminoice iistx those of other counties* 

The Suffolk whine. 

Tlie inhabitants of this county have a kind of whimng tone 
in their speech, much resembling that of a person in great men- 
tal distress. 

You are in the highway to Neeclham; 

That is, yon are in the high road to poverty; a saying 
9sed to unthrifty persons, wasting their property by extrava- 
gance. Needhara is a market town in this county. This pro* 
verb, in all likelihood, owes its origin to the simikirity of sound, 
between part of the name of this town, and nertf, necessity* 

Beccles for a puritan, Bungay for the poor, 
(lalesworth for a drunkard, and Bilborough for 
a whore. 

These, probably, allude to circumstances now changed and 
fQr|;otte«. ^ 
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Hunger will break through stone wd,lls^ or any 
thing except a Suffolk dheese. 

Suffolk cheese is, from its poverty^ the subject of muctt 
low wit. It is by some represented as only fit for making wheels 
for wheelbarrows : and a stoiy is tdd^ that a parcel of SuffoUd 
cheese being packed up in an iron chest, and put on board a shijy 
fcouiMi tb the East Indies, the i9L% aUured by the scent, eat 
through th<; chest, but could not penetrate the cheese* 

Ipswich, a town without inhabitants^ a rivet 
without water, streets without names, where 
asses wear boots^ 

This description of Ipswich was givea tp King Charles XL 
by the duke of BucUpgham. The meaning of it was, the town^ 
having no manufactory, was thinly inhabited ; the streets at that» 
time were not mimed; at low water the bed of the river 19 leH 
dry ; and the bowling-green of Christ-church priory, then th^ 
aeat of Lord Hereford, wais tolled by asses, in a sort of boots^ ' 
to prevent their, ie^i sinking into the turf* 

Between Cowhithe and oierry Cossingland^ 
The devil shit Benacre, look where it st^dcf. 



'^ It seems this place (says Mr. Ray) is mfkmous fbr Mf 
bad situation/' 

SURREY. 

The vale of Holms Dale 
Was never won, ne never shall^ 

Holms Dale lies pardy in Surrey and partly in Krat. Several 
battles were formerly fought between the Saxons and invading 
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ptntey b^re^ iik which the former proved victorious^ which^ pro- 
bably gave rise to the proverb ; .but it ms undoubtedly won 
by William the Conqueror^ who marched his army through it in 

hb way to Londoo^ 

. » > 

/ Gp to Battersea, t6 be cUt for the simples. 

« • 

In Battersea there are many market gardeners, who grow 
medicinal herbs^ termed siiuples^ for the use of the apothecaries, 
who used to contract for them, and, at a particular time ofHhe 
y^2Lr, make a country jaunt to see them ciit, Avhich they called 
going to Battersea to have their simples cut; whence foolish 
people were jocularly advised to go thither for the same pur« 
|k)se, Slnd afterwards (the origin being in some .measure for- 
{gotten) to be cuit for the simples^ 

A Laml^eth doctor. 

Thef Airchbishop of Csinterbuty has, it is said, the power of 
conferring the degree of doctor of diiinity: this, it has been 
teportedi was sometimes done as a matter of favour, and mth'- 
out examination. The term of a Lambeth doctof is therefor^ 
a distinction from one who has regularly taken his degrees at 
one of the universities^ 

A Kent-street distress. 

m: Th& houses in Keiit*street are chiefly let to poor ttoants^ 
Iviio pay their rent weekly; on non-payment, the rent-gatherers 
take away the doors of the defaulters. This saying is used to 
describe tenants who h^Mne^ nothing to sei^, on whom the land^ 
lord can only make a Kent-street distress^ 

Borough blacki^. 

. A term of reproach used to the ii|habitants of the Borough 
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of Soatbwirk; perhaps like many other of these kind of iajriogs, 
on accotuit Jot tbt alliteration. 

A clinker. 

An inhabitant of the Mint or Clmk, formerly a place pri" 
vileged from arrests, the receptacle of knaves and sharpers of 
all sorts. 

Sutton for mutton, Cashalton for beeves, Epsom 
for whores, and £wel for thieves. 

. The downs near Sutton, Banstead, and l^om, produ<!e 
delicate small sheep, and the rich meadows about Cashalton are 
remarkable for fattening oxen. Epsom was once famous for 
its mineral waters, and the wells were formerly greatly resorted 
to, as a place of amusement, particularly by ladies of easy 
virtue. £wel is a poor village, about a mile from Epsom ; and 
is said to have harboured a number of the inferior sharpers, 
and other idle retainers to the wells, lodgings beiiig there 
cheiqper than at Epsonu 

Godalmin rabbits^ 

Thb is a term of reproach to th^ inhabitants of this place, 
unjustly reflecting on them for the well-known deception prac- 
tised by a Mrs. Tofb, who pretended to be delivered of live 
rabbits. 

Godalmin cats. ' 

Another joke on the good people of Godalmin, the origin 
of which they seem not to knojiv ; but any one who ventures to 
mew like a cat, before he is fairly out of the town, will run a 
greater risk of a broken hesd, fjrom tiie stocking-^weavers and 



(ftiier inlmbitanti of that i^ce, than is eonsistent with pnii 
deoce. 

■ ■ • » 

Oiiildford bulls. 

A retort from the people of Godalmin oii the Guildfordians. 
in answer to the two preceding taunts; The origin of this ap- 
pellation I have not ever been able io get satisfactorUy ex- 
t>lained. 
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Wandsworth, the sink of Surrey. 

This reproach is in a great measure rtoioved. Formerly 
the town, which lies low^ was one contmded paddle. 

Putney. 

According to the Tulgar tradition, the chorches of Putney. 
Imd Fulham were built by. two sisters, who had but one ham^ 
iner between them,, which they interchanged by throwing ii 
4u;ross the river, on a word agreed between them; those on 
the Surrey side made use of the word, jm# it nigh ! those on 
the opposite shore, heave it full home! whence the churches^ 
and from them the villages, were called Putnigb and FoUbome^ 
iioce cormpted to Putoisy and Fulham. 



SUSSEX* 

He is none of the hadtiiigs. 

Inlaid of a dull sluggish messenger; an allusion to the peii 
ealled bastings, because the earliest of its kind. It is only 
placed here from the similarity of name to one of ttie Cmqu^ 
Ports in this eounty, 

Qa 
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A Chichester lobster, a Selsey cockle,«ii Arund^ 
mullet, a Pulborough eel, an Amberley trout, 
a Rye herring, a Bourne wheat-ear. 

These are all the best of their kind, at least of any that 
are taken in this county. 



WARWICKSHIRE. 

He is the black bear of Arden. 

Guy Beauchanip, Earl of Warwick/ was so called, both 
from his crest, which was a black bear, and from having him- 
self a black and grim countenance,, as well as on account of 
his being a man of undaunted courage. Arden was a forest 
anciently occupying all the woodland part of this coimity. This 
saying was used to express, that the person spc^en of, add so 
d^ominated, was really an object of terror. 

As bold as Beauchamp. 

'9 . • 

•. ' ' * 

I 

fiAler thinks, that Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick^ 
who lived in the reign of ' King Edward III. is Ihie person heie 
meant^ on account of his action at Hogges in Normandy, in 
the year 1 546, when he was the first who landed, supported only 
by an esquire and six archers ; with these, mounted only on 
a palfrey, he encounterad an hundred Normans, of whom he 
slew sixty, routed the rest, and gave means to the whole fleet X9 
laud the army in safety. 

The bear wants a tail, and cannot be a lion. 

1 .■■(■• , 'i 

Fuller t|ius ^plains this provcirb : — '^ Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, derived his pedigree from . the ancient fiiris of 
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Warwick, on which title he gave their crest, the bear and ragged 
«taff; and when he was governor of tlie Low Countries, with 
the high title of his Excellency, disusing his own coat of the 
green lion, with twp tails, he signed all instruments with the 
crest of the bear and ragged staff. He was then suspected by 
many of his jealous, adversaries, to hatch an ambitious design 
to make, himself absolute commander (as the lion is- king of 
beasts,) over the X.ow Countries; whereupon some £oes to his 
faction^ and friends to Dutch freedom, wrote under his crest, set 
up in public places, 

" Ursa caret Cauda, non queat esse IcOm 

^* The bear he never can prevail 
** T<o lion it, for lack of tail. 

^ Nor is wrsa, in the feminine, merely placed to make the 
verse; but because naturalists observe m> bears that the female 
is always strongiest^ 

** This proverb is applied tp aiu:h, who, not content witli 
tlieir condition, aspire to what is above their yfoxxh, to deserve, 
or power to atchieve/' ^ 

He is true Coventry blue. 

Coventry was formerly &mous for dying a blue, that would 

neither change its colour, nor could it be discharged by washing. 

therefore the epithets of Coventry blue, and true blue, were 

figuratively used to signify persons who would not change their 

jparty or principles on any consideratioB, 



WESTMORELAND. 

Let Uter Pendragon do. what he can, 
The river Eden will run as it ran. 

Tradition reports, that Uter Pendragon had a design to 
fortify the castle of Pendragoo, in this coimty ; in order wheretOi 
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mth much art and industryy he in Tain attempted to make ihp 
river Eden turroupd it. 
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WILTSHIRE. 



It is (done, secundum usum iSaruin. 

** This proverb," says Fuller, *f coming ont of the ehnrch, 
liath since enlarged itself into civil use. It beg^n on this occa* 
sion; many offices, or forms of service, v^ere used in several 
churches in England, as the office of York, Hereford, Ban? 
gor, &c. which caused a deal pf confusion in God's vforship, 
until Osmond, Bishop of Sarum, about the year of our Lord 
1090, made that ordinal or office, which was generallj received 
all over England ; so that churches, henceforward, easily undeF^ 
stood one another, all speaking the same words in their I4« 
turgy. 

'^ It is now api^ed to those persons who do, and action^ 
which are formally and solemnly do6e, in so regular a way, by 
authentic precedents, and patterns of unquestionable authority, 
that no just excepticms can be taken thereat.'' 

Wiltshire moon-rakers. 

Some Wiltshire rusti(;s, as the story goes, seeing the figu|« 
pS the moon in a pond, 'attempted to rake it out. 

Salisbury plain, * 

Is seldom without a. thief or twain. ' 

/ 

It might be the case formerly; al present vj^ry fsw rohz 
feeries happen there. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

It shall be done when the king cometh to Wogan, 

That ky never. Wogan is a small village, said to be in this 
county, quite out of any thoroughfare, and therrfore very un- 
likely to be ever visited by the king. 

You may as soon sip up the Severn, and swal- 
low Mavern. 

That is, sip up a great river, and swallow a range of hills ; 
a saymg used to persons proposing an impossibility. 



Go dig at Mavern hill. 

Spoken of one whose wife wears the breeches ; but why 
is not apparent 
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From Hell, Hull, and Halifajic 



deliver us. 



This was part of the vagrant's litany. At Hull, all vagrants, 
found begging in the streets, were whipped and set in the 
stocks ; an^ at Halifax persons taken in the act of stealing cloth, 
were instantly, and without any process, beheaded, with an en- 
gine called a maiden. Perhaps the coincidence of the initiab 
l^ been no npall means towards giving currency to this aaying. 
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A Scarborough warnipg. 

That is, nooe at all, but a sudden surpruie. This proverb, 
according to Fuller, alludes to an event which happened at that 
place, A. D. 1557 , when Thomas Stafford sdzed on that castle 
(which was in a defenceless state) before the townsmen had the 
least notice of his approach. However, within six days, by the 
diligence of the Earl of Westmorelapfi, he was taken, brought 
to London, and beheaded. 

As true steel as Rippon rowels. 

Rippon is famous for its spurs, both those i^sed fof: horse* 
manship,' and those with which game cocks are armed* The 
l^per of the first \s so good, that it is said they will strike 
through a shilling without breaking. This proverb is used t^ 
signify persons of inflexible honor and integrity. 

A Yorkshire way-bit. 

It should be a wee-hit ; toee in the Yorkshire luid northera 
dialects signifies little. This means an overplus not accounted 
in a reckoning, but which sometimes proves as much as all the 
rest. Ask a countryman in Yorkshire, the distance to a parti- 
cular place, his answer will geperadly be, sp many miles, and a 
wee bit ; which wee, or little bit, is oftentimes longer than the 
miles reckoned. 

]\Ierry Wakefield. 

What peculiar cause of mirth this town hath above others. 
Fuller acknowledges he cannot tell, unles'% thSt it may be en- 
titled to that epithet from its cheapness, and the plenty of good 
cheer. Might it not be mtme, that is faithful Wakefield t and 
allude to some event in the disputes between the bouses of 
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York fnd Lancaster; mirrie-men, a term that frequeolly pccurs 
in old ballads, signifying true o^ faithful mjen, 

Pendle, Ingleboroiigh, and Penigent, 
Are the three highest hills between Scotland and 
Trent 

Or, whjch is more common in tbe mouths of the vulgar; 

Pendle, Penigent, and Ingleborough, 

Are the three highest hills all England thorough. 

These three hills are in sight of each oth^r. Pendle on 
the edge of Lancashire, Penigent and Ingleborough, near Settle^ 
in Yorkshire, and not far from Westmoreland ; these three are 
indeed the highest hills in England, not comprehending Wales ; 
but in Wales, I think Sno^den, Caderidris, and Plinllimmoq^ 
^e higher. 

As sure as a louse in Pomfret, 

I cannot learn the reason of this saying. 

If Brayton-bargh and Hambleton-hough and Bur* 

ton-bream, . 
Were all in thy belly, it would never be team. 

It is spoken of a covetous and insatiable person, whom 
nothing will content. Brayton, Hambleton, and Burton, are 
places between Cawood and Pontefract, in thb county. . BrajL 
ton-bargh is a small hill, in a plain country, covered with wood* 
Bargh, in the northern dialect, is properly a horseway up a 
steep hill, though here it is taken for tbe hill itself. Team 
signifies full or satisfied* 
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When Rosberry Toppinge wears a cappe. 
Let Cleveland then beware of clap. 

Rosberry Tppping< ^ ^ high hill, visible a long way ofl^ 
lU al^ut tbe neighbourhood of Gisborougli, which rarely, haai 
% cloiidy mist hanging a^out it but rain ensues. 

When PightoQ is pulFd down, 
Hull shall becomp ^ greater towji* 

This is rather a prophecy than a pioverb. Dighton u a 
Mall town not a mile distant from Hull, and was, in the lime 
> of the civil wars, for the most part pi^Ued down. Let Hull 
tnake the best they can of it. 

Cleveland in the Clay, 

Bring in two soles and carry one away. 

Cleveland is that part of Yorkshire which borders upo||. 
the Bishoprick of Durham, where the ways, in winter-time, are 
Tcry deep and miry; but nothing to what those of Kent aud 
Sussex were formerly, for if one had brought forty sple§ thither. 
)ie would not have carried half a one away. 

When Sheffield-park is plongh'd and sown, 
Then little England hold thine own. 

, {lay says, " it hath been ploughed aod sown these s^x gjp 



You have eaten some Hull cheese. 

m 

That b, are drunk, fiull is famous for «tiong ale, 
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When all the world shall be aloft, 

Then Hallam-shire shall be God's croft; 

Winkabank and Temple-brough, 

Will buy all England through and through, 

f^ Winkabank is a wood, upon a hill, near Sheffield, where 
there are some remains of an old camp. Temple-brough stands 
between the Rother and the Don, about a quarter of a mile 
from the place where these two rivers meet, it is a square 
plat of ground, encompassed by two trenches. S^den often" 
enquired for the mind of a temple of the god Thor, which, 
be said, was near Rotherham. This^ probably, might be it, if 
we allow the name for any argiiment ; besides, there is a pool 
not far from it, called Jordon-dam, which name seems to be 
compounded of Jfor, one of the names of the god Thor, and 
Don, the name of the river." — Ray. 

jShake a bridle over a Yorkshireman's grave^ and 
he will arise and steal a horse. 

An allusion to the fondness for horses, shewn by aliaofi; 
^very native of this county, 

Measter's Yorkshire too. 

A Yorkshire hostler, who had lived a considerable time at 
an inn in London, being asked by a guest how it happened, that 
he, who was so clever a fellow, and a Yorkshireman^ into the 
bargain, remained so long without becoming master of diat 
^ouse? he laconically answered, Meaater's Yorkshire too! A 
saying used by persons, on discovering the design of any one to 
Impose oa them, implyii^ they are a match for them. 

A Yorkshire tike. 

A tike here, means a clown. Tike, generally^ mefuuf \ 
great dog. 




JTAe Proverbs relative to this Country^ are two- 
fold; such as the English pass on the Welchj 
and such as the Welch pass on the English ; tlie 
former are here only treated^ the latter .being 
chiefly, in Welch, 



WALES IN GENERAL, 

Her Welch blood is up. 

The Welch are extremely prone f o anger, and soon ap» 
peased ; being, as Fuller observes, like the face of their country^ 
fill! of ups and downs, elevations and depressions. 

As long as a Welch pedigree. 

The Welch ^e extremely particular in keeping up' the hif^ 
tory t)f their genealogy ; every Welchman being, more or less 
im herald. It is a sorry Welch pedigree that does not, at ieajit, 
jeach to Noah* 

A Welch bait. . 

A short stop, but no food. Such baits are frequently given 
by the natives of this principality Jto their keffels, or hones 
particularly after climbing a hill. 
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• A Welch cousin. 

A relation far removed; the Welch making themselvcB 
cousins to most of the people of rank bom in that country. 



ANGLESEY. 



Anglesey is the mother of Wales. 

So said from its producing cattle and com sufficient to feed 
all Wales. 

Croggen, croggen. 

King Henry II. in one of his. expeditions against the Welch* 
attempted a passage over Ofias-dike, at Croggen-castle in Den* 
bighshire, in which his soldiers were defeated and many slain, 
with some circumstances of craelty on the part of the Welch, 
whence they were reproachfully termed Croggens ; which word 
was also repeated in skirmishes where, the English had the ad- 
vantage, in order to excite them to revenge, by the memory of 
that transaction. • 



CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Talaeth! talaeth! 

" tn effect, the «amc in English with fine! fine! when 
mothers and nurses are disposed to please their little ones in 
dressing them. Take the original tl^ereof. — When Roderick- 
the Great divided Wales betwixt his three sons, into three re- 
gions (North. Wales, South Wales, and Powis) he ordered that 
t^c\^ of them should wear upon his bonnet or helmet, a coronet 
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of gold, hetjiji a broad Iamw or headbiuidy lodenlted up^rds^* 
set and wrought with precious' stones, called in British, tUlaethj 
aiid they, from thence; the three-<:rowned princes ; but now, 
cither the nomber of princes » well multiplied in Wtfle*, or,- 
which is truer, the honour of talaeth is much diminished ; that 
bemg 86 called wherewith tf child's head is bound uppermost 
on some other lindi clothes. Thus we, English, have tl^^ 
which they call the crown of a cap." — Fuller. 

Arthui* was not^ htxt whilst he wad.^ 

Spoli^h of a great hxaily reduced to ind^ence. 

King Arthur did not violate the refuge of d 
woman. 

* ^at is, left her th^ freedom o^ iief tOngie ; t. e. would 
not beat her for i^peaking.' 

The Welchraail keeps nothing till he has lost it.- 

The hfstoricfti truth of this is plarinljr sbewn in the Britisl^ 
Chronkks; where it is seen, that when the Wekh recovered 
their lost castles, they kept them more tenaeionsly tllsii before^ 



He that will be a he^d let him.be a bridge. 

Benegridan, a Briton, is said fo Ilat# esirried ^an army over 
to Ireland, where his men coming to a rivery which had ndiket 
bridge nor ferry, he carried thenr all over on his back. This 
proverb means, that no one should take on himself to conn 
mand, who cannot protect and assist his foDbwers. 

It was an ancient custom among the Welch, tfaitt Ae^vicfer,* 
in a kind of play, put the vailKiuished mail info » saek, whencw 
we had the English bye-word, to express sucti between whom 
there is apparent odds of strength, << be is able to put hfas i^ 
iira bag* » . ^ . 
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CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

Soowden will yield sufficient pasture for all the 
cattle in Wales put together. 

Hyperbolically speakii^ ; tliough Soowden is, ia rtality, ex- 
tremely fruitfiil. 

To escape Cluyd, and be drowned in Conway. 

Similar to that, in avoiding Scylla, to run on Charybdis. 
The rivers of Cluyd and Conway are twenty miles aswider* 



FLINTSHIRE. 

There is more than one yew-bow in Chester. 

Modern nse applieth this proverb to such wh6 seize on 
other folks goods, not with intent to steal, but mistaken with 
the similitude thereof to their own ; but give me leave to con*- 
jeeture the original hereof, seeing C^^lure-men have been so 
fiunous for archery. 



MERIONETHSHIRE. 

In Dogelthy, a market town in this shire^ there are 
the following particulars : 

1 . The walls are three miles high. . 

2. Men come into it over the water. 
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3. They go out of it under the watei'. 

4. The steeple doth grow therein- , 

5. There are more ale-houses than dousesw 

Which are thus explained : ' ■■ 

). Its walb are the moahtaios which surround it. 
5?. The entry is over a faandsome bridge^ 

3. In leaving the town one must pass under a stream of 
water, falling i5x>m a rock, and conveyed in a trough to drive an 
overshot mill. 

4. The bells, (if plurat) hang in a yew-tree. 

5. The houses are divided into different tenements, and 
liquor sold in chimneyless bams/ 



MONTGO»tERYSttlRi!v . 

The three sisters. 

The three rivers of Wye, Severn, and Rhiddall, were to nirf 
a race, to decide which should be first mjarriied to the. oceaik 
Severn and Wye havii^ a great journey to go, ch^se thw way 
through soft meadows, and kept on at a traveller's pace ; whilst 
Rhiddall, presuming on her short journey, stayed before 9be s^ 
out, and to recover her lost tune runs furiously in a distracted 
manner. 

Powis is the Paradise of Wdes. 
Fix thy pale in Severn, Severn wiH be as before 



END OF THE PROVERBS. 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 



It will scarcely be conceived how great a num- 
ber of superstitious notions and practices are still 
remaining and prevalent in different parts of these 
kingdoms, many of which are still used and al-* 
luded to even in and about the metropolis ; and 
every person, however carefully educated, will, 
upon examination, find that he has some how or 
other imbibed and stored up in his memory a 
much greater number of these rules and maxims 
than he could at first have imagined. 

To account for this,- we need only turn our 
recollection towards what passed in our child* 
hood, and reflect on the avidity and pleasure with 
which we listened to stories of ghosts, witches, 
and fairies, told us by our maids and nurses. 
And even among those whose parents had the 
good . sense to prohibit such relations,! there is 
scarce one in a thousand but may remember to 
have heard, firom some maiden aunt or antiquated 
cousin, the various omens that have announced 
the approaching deaths of different branches of 
the family : a copious catalogue of things lucky 
and unlucky ; a variety of charms to cure warts, 
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the cramp, and tootb-ache ; preventatives against 
the night-mare; with observations relative to sym^ 
pathy, denoted by shiverings^ burning of the 
cheeks, and itchings of the eyes and elbows. 
The effects of ideas of this kind are not easily 
got the better of; and the ideas themselves rarely, 
if ever, forgotten. 

In former times these notions were so prevail 
lent, that it was deemed little less than atheism 
to doubt them^ and in many instances the ter- 
rors caused by them embittered the lives of a> 
great number of pfersohs of all ages; by degrees 
almost shutting tli^m out of their own houses, 
and deterring them from going from one village 
to another after sun-set* The room m which the 
head of a family bad died, was for a long time 
untenanted; particularly if they died without a 
^wili, or' were supposed to have entertained any 
.particular religious opinions. But if any discon- 
solate old maiden, or love-crossed bachelor, hap- 
pened to dispatch themselves in their garters, the 
room where the deed was perpetrated was ren- 
dered for ever after uninhabitable, and not unfre* 
quently was nailed up. If a drunken furmer, re- 
turning from market, fell from Old Dobbin and 
broke his neck— or a carter, under the same pre- 
dicament, tumbled from his cart or waggon, and 
was killed by it— that spot was ever after haunted 
and impassable : in short, there was scarcely a 
bye-lane or cross-way but had .its ghost^ wh» 
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apjpeared in the shape of a headless cow or horse; 
or, clothed all in white, glared with its saucer 
eyes over a gate or stile. Ghosts of superior 
ranki when Ihey appeared abroad, rode in coaches 
drawn by six headless horses, and driven by a 
headless coachman and postilions/ Almost every 
ancient manor-house was haunted by some one 
at least of its former masters or mistresses, where, 
besides divers Other noises, that of telling money 
was distinctly heard:: and as for the churchyards^ 
the number of ghosts that walked there, accord- 
ing to the village computation, almost equalled 
the living parishioners: to pass them at night, 
was an achievement not to be attempted by any 
one in the parish, the sextons excepted ; who 
perhaps being particularly privileged, to make 
use of the common expression^ never saw any 
thing worae than themselves. 

Terrible and inconvenient as these matters 
might be, they were harmless, compared with 
the horrid consequences attending the belief of 
witchcraft, which, to the eternal disgrace of this 
country, even made its way into our courts of 
judicature, and pervaded and poisoned the mindft 
of the judges; and it is with a mixture of shamd, 
remorse, and indignation, that we read of hun- 
dreds of poor innocent persons who fell victims 
to this ridiculous opinion, and who were regularly 
murdered under the sanction of, and with all the 
forms of, the law. Sometimes, by^the combina* 
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tion of wicked and artful persons, these notional 
were made stalking horses to interest and re^ 
venge. T'he combinations here alluded to, were . 
practised by some popish priests during the reign 
of King Jame!^ L who was himself a believer in 
witchcraft. These priests, in order to advance 
the interest of their religion, or rather their own 
emolument, pretended to have the power of cast- 
ing out devils from demoniacs and persons be- 
witched ; and for this purpose suborned some 
artful aud idle youths and M'enches to act the 
part of persons bewitched, and to suffer them«- 
* pelves to be dispossessed by their prayers, and 
sprinklings with holy water. In order to perform 
these parts, they were to counterfeit violent fits 
and convulsions, on signs given them ; and in 
compliance with the popular notions, to vomit up 
crooked nails, pins, needles, coals, and other 
rubbish, privately conveyed to them. It was, be- 
sides, necessary to accuse some person of having 
bewitched them ; a poor superannuated man, or 
peevish old woman, was therefore pitched on, 
whose detection, indictment^ and execntion^ were 
to terminate the villainy. Luckily these combi-^ 
nations were at length discovered and exposed ; 
but it must make the blood of every humane per- 
son thrill with horror, to hear that in New Eng- 
land there were at one time upwards of three 
hundred persons all imprisoned for witchcraft 
Confuted and ridiculed as these opinions have 
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lately been, the seeds of them still remain in the 
taindy and at different tim^s have attempted to 
spring forth ; witness the Cock-]ane Ghost, and 
the disturbance at Stock well. Indeed, it is within 
these very few years that witchcraft has been 
erased from among the crimes cognizable by a 
jury. 

In order to give a methodical view of the dif- 
ferent kinds of Superstition now and formerly 
current in this country, I shall arrange my subject 
under the following heads: — Ghosts — Witches — 
Sorceref s, and Witchcraft-.— Fairies — Second Sight 
— Omens, Corpse Candles, &c. — Charms and Ce- 
remonies for obtaining a knowledge of Future 
Events — Superstitious Cures and Preventatives — 
Sympathy — Things lucky and unlucky — and Mis- 
cellaneous Superstitions, 



A GHOST. 

A Ghost is supposed to be the spirit of a per- 
son deceased; who is either commissioned to 
return for some especial errand, such as the dis- 
covery of a murder, to procure restitution of 
lands or money unjustly withheld from an or- 
phan or widow — or having committed some injus- 
tice whilst living, cannot rest till that is redressed. 
Sometimes the occasion of spirits revisiting this 
world, is to inform their heir in what secret 
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place, or private drawer in au old trunk, they 
bad hidden the titled-deeds of the estate; or 
where, in troublesome times, they buried their 
money or platp. Some Ghosts of murdered per^ 
sons, whose bodies have beep secretly buried, 
cannot be at ease till their boqes have been takep 
up, and deposited in consecrated ground, with 
all the rites^of Christian burial. This idea is the 
remains of a very old piece of Jieathen Super-? 
stition ; The Ancients believed that Cfiaron was 
not permitted to fierry oyer the Ghosts of unbur 
tied persons, but th^t they wandered up and 
down the banks of the river Styx for an hun^ 
dre4 years, after which they were admitted tQ 
a passa^. This )s meqtioqed b^ Yirgil ; 

Ifsec onmis qiiam cemis, inops inhumataque turba est : 
Portitor iile, Charon; hi quos vehit unda, sepulti. 
Nee ripas dati|r horreodas, iiec.rauca fli:|enta, 
Transportare prius qiiam sedibqs ossa'qui^runt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantque haec littora circum : 
TuiD> demi^m admissii stag^a exoptata revisunt. 

Sometimes Ghosts appear in consequence of 
an agreement made, whilst living, with some 
particular friend, that he who first died shquld 
appear to th,e survivor. 

Glaqvil tells us of the Ghost of a person 
who had lived but a disorderly kind of life, for 
which it was condemQed to wander up aa4 
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down the earth, in the company of evil spirits^ 
till the day of judgment 

In most of the relations of Ghosts, they are 
•apposed to be mere aerial beings, without sub- 
atahce, and that they can pass through walls and 
other solid bodies at pleasure. A particular 
^ instance of this is given, in Relation the 27th, in 
Glanvil's Collection, where one David Hunter, 
neat-herd to the Bishop of Down and Connor, 
was for a long time haunted by the apparition 
of an old woman, whom h6 was by a secret im- 
pulse obliged to follow whenever she appeared; 
which, he says, he did for a considerable time, 
even if in bed with his wife : and because his 
wife could not hold him in his bed, she would 
go too, and walk after him till day, though she 
saw nothing; but his little dog was so wdl 
acquainted with the apparition, that he would 
follow it as well as his master. If a tree stood 
in her walk, he observed her always to go 
through it,— -Notwithstanding this seeming im- 
materiality, this very Ghost was not without 
some substance; for, having performed her er- 
rand, she desired Hunter to lift her from the 
ground ; in the doing of which, he says, she felt 
just like a bag of feathers. We sometimes also 
read of Ghosts striking violent blows; and that, 
if not made way for, they overturn all impedi- 
ments, like a furious whirlwind. Glanvil men- 
lions ai) instance of tlus, in Relation ITtb, of 
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a Dutch lieutenant, who had the faculty of seeing 
Ghosts; and who, being prevented making way. 
for one which he mentioned to some friends as 
<:oming towards them, was, with his compa- 
nions, violently thrown down, and sorely bruised. 
We further learn, by Relation 16th, that the 
hand of a Ghost is ^ as cold as a clod.' 

The usual time at which Ghosts make their 
appearance is midnight, and seldom before it is 
dark; though some audacious spirits have beea 
said to appear even by dayrJight ; but of this 
there are few instances, and those mostly Ghosts 
\vho h$ive been laid, perhaps in the Red Sea (of 
which more hereafter), aud whose times pf con- 
i|nement were expired: these, like felons con-f 
fined to the lighters, are said to return ppiore trou* 
blesome and daring than before. No Ghosts cai^ 
appear on Christmas-eve; this Shakespeare has 
put intp. the ipouth of one of |iis characters iq 
Hamlet, 

Ghosts commonly appear in the same dress 
they usually w^ore whilst living, though they are 
sometimes clothed all in white; but that is chiefly 
the church-yard Ghosts, who have no particular 
business, but seem to appear pro bono publico^ 
or to scare drunken rustics from tumbling over 
their graves, 

1 cannot learn that Ghosts carry tapers in thei(? 
hands, as they are sometimes depicted, though 
the room m which they appear, if without ftr^ 
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or candle, is frequently said to be as light as day» 
Dragging chains, is not the fashion of English 
Ghosts ; chains and black vestments being chief* 
ly the accoutrements of foreign spectres, seen 
in arbitrary governments : dead or alive, English 
spirits are free. One instance, however, of aa 
English Ghost dressed in black, is found in the 
celebrated ballad of William ^nd Margaret, in the 
following tines : 

And clay-cold was her lily hand, ' 

That held her gdhU shroud. 

This, however, may be considered as a poetical 
licence, used in all likelihood for the sake of the 
opposition of lily to sable. 

If, during the time of an apparition, there is a 
lighted candle in the room, it will burn extremely 
blue: this is so universally acknowledged, that 
many eminent philosophers have busied them- 
selves in accounting for it, without once doubting 
the truth of the fact. Dogs too have the faculty 
of seeing spirits, as instanced in David Hun*- 
ter's relation, above quoted; but in that case 
they usually shew signs of terror, by whining and 
creeping to their master for protection : and it is 
generally supposed that they often see things of 
this nature when their owner cannot; there 
being some persons, particularly those bom oil 
^ ChristmsMB-eve, who cajmot see spirits, 
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The cooniog of a spirit is announced stoine time 
before its appearance, by a variety of loud and 
dreadful noises; sometimes rattling in ttie old 
kail like a coach and six, and rumbling up and 
down the stair*case like the trundling of bowb 
or cannon balls. At length the door flies open, 
and the spectre stalks slowly up to the bed's 
foot, and' opening the curtains, looks stedfastly 
at the person in bed by whom it is seen ; a Ghost 
being very rarely visible to more than one per* ■ 
son, although there are several in company. It 
is here necessary to observe, that it has been 
universally found by experience, as well as af-' 
firmed by divers apparitions themselves, that a 
Ghost has not the power to speak till it has been 
first spoken to; so that, notwithstanding the 
iii^ncy of the business on which it may come, 
every thing must stand still till the person yisited 
can find sufficient courage to speak to it; an 
event that sometimes does not take place for many 
years. It has not been. found that female Ghosts 
are more loquacious than those of the male sex> 
both being equally restrained by this la w^ 

The 'mode of addressing a Ghost is by com« 
manding it, in the name of the Three Persons of 
the Trinity, to tell you who it is, and what is its ^ 
business : this it may be necessary to repeat three 
times ; after which it will, in a low and hollow 
Toice, declare its satisfitction at being spoken to, 
^d desire the party addressing it not to be afraid, 
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for it will do him no harm. This being premised^ 
it commonly enters into its narrative, which 
being completed, and its request or commands 
given, with injunctions that they be immediately 
executed, it vanishes away, frequently in a flash 
of light; in which case, some Ghosts have beea 
no considerate as to desire the party to whom 
they appeared to shut their eyes ; sometimes its 
(departure is attended with delightful music* 
During the narration of its business, a Ghodt 
must by no means be interrupted by questions 
of any kind; so doing is extremely dangerous: it 
any doubts arise, they must be stated after the 
spirit has done its tale. Questions respecting its 
3tate, or th^ state of any of their former acquaint* 
0.nce', are offensive, and not often answered; 
spirits, perhaps, being restrained from divulging 
the secrets of their prison house. Occasions^lly 
spirits will eyen condescend to talk on common 
occurrences, as is instanced by Glanvil, in the 
apparition of Major George Sydenham to Cap- 
tain William Dyke, Relation 10th, wherein the 
Major reproved the Captain for suffering a sword 
he had given him to grow rusty ; saying, * Cap# 
^ tain. Captain, this sword did not use to be kept 
♦ after this manner when it was mine.* This bU 
tention to the state of arms was a remnant of 
the Major's professional duty when living. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Ghosts do 

not go about th^ir business like th^ persoos of 
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this world. Iq cases of murder, a Ghost, instead 
of going to the next justice of the peace, and lay- 
ing its information, or to the nearest relation of 
the person murdered, appears to some poor la- 
bourer who knows none of the parties, draws 
the curtains of some decrepit nurse or alms- wo- 
man, or hovers about the place where his body is 
deposited. The same circuitous mode is pur- 
sued with respect to redressing injured orphans 
or widows; when it seems as if the shortest and 
most certain way would be, to go to the person 
guilty of the injustice, and haunt him continuaU 
ly till he be terrified into a restitution. Noi» 
are the pointing out lost writings generally ma-? 
naged in a more sum^nary way; the Ghost 
commoiily applying to a third persop, ignorant 
of thie whole affair, and a stranger to all cour 
ceraed.r-But it is presumptuous to scrutinize too 
far into these matters ; Ghosts ^ave, undoubtedly, 
forms and customs peculiar to themselves. 

If, after the first appearance, the persons em^ 
ployed neglect, or are prevented from, perform- 
ing the mes^age of business committed to their 
management, the Ghost appears continually to 
them ; at first with a discontented, next an an- 
gry, and at length with a furious countenance, 
threatening to te?ir them to pieces if the matter 
is not forthwith executed; sometimes terrifying 
them, as in Glarivils Relation 26th, by appear- 
ing in many formidably shapes, and sometimes 
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even striking them a violent blow. Of blovrg 
given by Ghosts there are many instances, and 
some wherein they have been followed with an 
incurable lameness. 

It should have been observed, that Ghosts, in 
delivering their commissions, in order to ensure 
belief, communicate to the persons' employed 
some secret, known only to the parties concerned 
and themselves, the relation of which always pro- 
duces the effect intended. The business being 
completed, Ghosts appear with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, saying they shall now be at rest, and 
will never more disturb any one ; and, thanking 
their agents, by way of reward communicate to 
them something relative to themselves, which 
they will never reveal. 

Sometimes Ghosts appear, and disturb a house, 
without deigning to give any reason for so doing: 
with these, the shortest and only way is to exor- 
cise, and eject them ; or, as the vulgar term is, 
lay them. For this purpose there must be two 
or three clergymen, and the ceremony must be 
performed in Latfn ; a language that strikes the 
most audacious Ghost with terror. A Ghost may 
be laid for any term less than an hundred years, 
and in any place or body^ full or empty; as, 
a solid oak — the pommel of a sword — a barrel 
of beer, if a yeoman or simple gentleman — or a 
pipe of wine, if an esquire or a justice. But of 
all places the most common, and what a Ghost 
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least likds, k the Red Sea; it being related, ia 
vumy instaneesi that Ghosts tiave most earnestly 
lil^sought the exorcists not to confine them in that 
place< It is neyertheless considered as an in*- 
disputable fact, that there are an infinite number 
laid therci perhaps from its being a safer prison 
than any other nearer at hand; though neither 
history nor tradition gives us any instance of 
Ghosts escaping or returning from this kind of 
transportation before their time. 

Having thus, given the most striking outlines 
of the popular Superstitions respecting Ghosts^ 
1 shall next treat of another species of human 
apparitictti) which, though it something resembles 
iU does, not come under the description of a 
Ghost These are the exact %ures and resem*' 
blances of persons then living, often seen not 
only by their friends at a distance,/ but many 
times by themselves ; of which there are several 
instances in Aubery's Miscellanies : one, of Sir 
Richard Napier, a physician of London, who 
being on the road from Bedfordshire to visit a 
friend in Berkshire, saw at an inn his own ap^ 
parition lying on the bed as a dead corpse; he 
nevertheless went forward, and died in a short 
time : another, of Lady Diana Rich, daughter of 
the Earl of Holland, who met her own appari* 
tion ''walking in a garden at Kensidgton, and 
died a month after of the small-pox. These ap^ 
paritions are called Fetches) and in* Cumberland, 
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Swarths ; thej^ most commonly appear to distant 
friends and relations, at the very instant preceding 
the death of the person whose figure they put on. 
SoraetimeS) as in tfie instances above mentioned, 
there is a greater interv&l between the appearance 
and death. 



^ WITCH. 

A WITCH is almost universally a poor, decrepitt 
superannuated, old woman ; who, being in great 
distress, is tempted by a man clothed in a black 
coat or gown ; sometimes, as in Scotland, wear»* 
itig also a bluish band and hand-cuffit^ that is, a 
kind of turn-up linen sleeve : this man promises 
her, if she will sign a contract to become his, both 
soul and body, she shall want for nothing, and 
that he will revenge her upon all her enemies. 
The agreement being concluded, he gives her some 
trifling sum of money, from half-a-crown down to 
four-pence, to bind the bargain ; then cutting or 
pricking her finger, causes her to sign her name^ 
or make a cross as her mark, with her blood, owl 
a piece of parchment : what is the form of these 
contracts, is no where mentioned. In addition to 
this signature, in Scotland, the Devil made the 
Witches put one hand to the sole of their foot, 
and the other to the crown of their bead, thereby 
signifying they were entirely hii. In making these 
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bai^iDS there is sometimes a great deal of hBg^ 
glingf as is instancetl in the account of the nego-* 
ciation between Oliver Cromwell and the Devi^ 
before the battle of Worcester, published in 
JBchard's History of England* Before the Devil 
quits his new recruit, he delivers to her an imp 
or familiar, and sometimes two or three; they are 
of different shapes and forms, some resembling a 
cat or kitten, others a mole, a miller ily, or some 
other insect or animal : these are to come at her 
call, to do such mischief as she shall direct them; 
at stated times of the day they suck her blood, 
flirough teats on different parts of her body: 
these on inspection appear red and raw. Feedings 
suckling, or rewarding these imps, was by law 
declared felony. 

There are, it is held, three sorts of Witches* 
The first can hurt, but not help : these, from their 
diabolical qualities, are called Black Witches. 
The second sort can help, but not hnrt: these are 
tmhappy persons, who, for the power of curing 
diseases, finding stolen goods, and doing other 
acts of utility, for which they take money, become 
bond-slaves to the Devil: they are at continual 
enmity with the Black Witches, insomuch that 
one or the other often fall a sacrifice to the^r 
wicked arts : these are commonly styled White 
Witches. The third sort are those who can both 
help and huit ; and, as they seem a sort of mix- 
ture between White aqd Black, and wanting a 
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dbnie, may, without any great impropriety, be 
teamed Grey Witches. 

But to return to the common Witch, which 
seems of the bTack sort; we do not find that, in 
consequence of her wicked compact, she enjoys 
much of the good things of this world, but still 
continues in abject penury. Sometimes, indeed, 
she, iq company with others of her sisterhood, 
are carried through the air on brooms, spits, &cl 
to distant meetings, or sabbaths, of Witches ; but 
for this they must anoint themselves with a cen- 
tain magical ointment, given them by ihe Devil. ' 

At these meetiftgs they have feastirigs," music, 
and dancing; the Devil himself sometimes con- 
descending to play on the pipe or cittern; and 
some of them have carnal copulation with him> 
the produce 'of which is toads and serpents : 
sometimes the l)evil, to oblige a male Witch ot 
Wizard, of which there are some few, puts on 
the shape of a woman. Mr* Sinclair tells us, in 

■ 

his book intitled. The Invisible World, that one 
William Barton, who, with his wife, was burnt 
in Scotland for Witchcraft, confessed that he lay 
with the Devil in the shape of a gentlewoman, 
and had fifteen pounds of him in good money ; 
but this h6 again denied before his execution^ 
His wife confessed « that the Devil went before 
them to a dancing, in the shape of a dog, playing 
upon a pair of pipes; and, coming down th^^ hill 
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back again, he carried the candle in his bottomf 
under his tail, which played, €y wig wug^ w^ 
W€^ : that, she said, was almost all the pleasure 
she e^er had. Generally, before the assembly 
breaks up, they all have the honodr of saluting 
Satan's posteriors, who, for that ceremony, usually 
appears under the figure of a he-goat, thou^ ia 
Scotland it was performed when he appeared 
under the human form. In their way to and from 
these meetings, they sometimes sing or repeat 
certain barbarous words : in going, they use these 
words — tauty tout a tout^ taut to^ght^ thrwghamt 
and about; in returning, renlum tarmesUmm. In 
Scotland it was confessed and deposed, that, at 
some of these meetings, the Devil got up into the 
pulpit, and preached a sermon in a voice hough 
andgustie; and afterwards caused the Witches 
to open sevei*al graves, out of which they took 
part of the body, the joints of the fingers and 
toes, with some of the winding-sheet : this was to 
prepare a powder for magical uses. 

It now and then baji^ns that Satan, being out 
of humour, or for diversion, beate the Witches 
black and blue, with the spits and brooms, the 
vehicles of their transportation, and plays them 
divers other unlucky tricks. Any one repeating 
the name of God, instantly puts the whole uih 
sembly to flight Here likewise the ' Devil dis- 
tributes apples, dishes, spoons, or other trifles* 
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$o those Witches iivho desire to torment any par- 
ticular person ; these they present to them, and 
thereby obtain a power over them. 

When a Witch wishes to destroy any one to 
i/rhom she bears an ill will, she and her sister 
^Witches make an image of wax, which, with 
many ceremonies, is baptized by the Devil, and 
named after the person meant to be injured ; after 
which they stick thorns into it, and set it before 
a fire ; and as the wax melts by the heat, so the 
body of the person represented decays by sick- 
ness, with great torture, having the sensation of 
thorns stuck into hi» or her flesh. 

On some occasions. Witches content themselves 
witb U less cruel revenge, and only oblige the 
objects of their anger to swallow pins, crooked 
nails, dirt, cinders, and tflish of all sorts, which 
they invisibly convey to them, or send them by 
their imps. Frequently they shew their spite, by 
V drying up cows, and killing oxen ; which last* 
they have particular power to do, because, as the. 
Apostle says, " Doth God take- care of oxen ?** 
1 Cor. ix. 9. For any slight oflence, they prevent 
butter from coming in the chum, or b^er from 
working. 

Witcbes, in vexing persons, sometimes send a 
number of evil spirits into them ; these, as they 
(that is, the spirits) have informed several exor- 
cists, are also of different ranks and degrees. * In 
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one Sarah Willi£inis were these: Killico, HoGv 
and a third anonymous; Coronell Portorichic^ 
Frateretto, Fliberdiggibbet, Hoberdidance, To- 
cobatto, and Lusty Jolly Jenkifi, Puffe ;^and 
Purre, Lustie Dickie Cornerd Cappe^ Nurre, 
Moiken, Wilken, Hetemodion^ and KelHcocum. 
Besides tbese^ there wer^ in others. Captain Pip- 
pen, Captain Philpot, Captain Maho, and Cap- 
tain Soforce : these were all leaders. There were- 
also sometimes, with these Captains, divers pri- 
Tate spirits; as in a Mr. Trayford there were, 
Hilco, Smalkin, Hillio, Uiachto, and Lnstie Huff 
Cap; all these may be found in a. book intitled, 
Egregious Popish Impostures, &c^ practised by 
Edu^unds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, ^c. puUished 
in 1603, p. 49, 50. 

One Mother Samuel, the witch of Warbois, 
bad pine spirits that belonged to h^r and her 
j^Btmily ; two of their naiues are forgotten, but 
those of the other seven were. Plucky Hardname, 
Catch — three of the name oi Smack^ who wei^ 
cousins — and one called Blew. These spirits used 
to converse freely with the children x)f Mr. Throg-^ 
PQorton, whose house they troubled. The follow* 
irjg was a dialogue which passed between the 
eldest daughter, a girl of about seventMu, and 
one of the Smacks, whom she supposed in Icvve 
with her. — " * From, whence come ybu, Mr. Smack, 
^ and what news do you bring ?* The spirit an^ 
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Bwered^ that * he came from ^fighting.' — * From 

'^ fighting r said she; * with whom, I pray you?^ 

The spirit answered, * With Pluck.' — * Where 

* did you fight, I pray ?' said she. The spiiii 
answered, * la his Old dame's back-house,'-^ 
which is an old house standing in Mother Sa- 
muel's yard; and they fought with great cowl 
staves this last night,-^' And who got the mastery* 

* I pray you?' says she. He answered, • that h6 

* broke Pluck's head.' — Said she, ^ 1 would that 

* he had broke your neck also.' ■ Saith the. spirit^ 
'Is that all th'e thanks I shall have for my la- 

* hour?' — ' Why,' saith she, * do you look for 
' thanks at my band ? I would you were all 
^ hanged up, one against another, and Dame and 
f all, for you are all naught: but it is no matter/ 
said she; * I do not well to curse you, for God^ 

* I trust, will defend me from you all.'— So he 
departed, and bade farewell.-<-Soon after^ s&e 
sees Pluck coming with his head hanging down ; 
and he told her again of the battle, ami how his 
head was broke. When he w as gone, Catch, she 
said, came limping with a broken leg; and, after 
him, Blew brought his arm in a string: but they 
threatened that, when they should be well, they 
would joitt together, and be revenged of Smacks 
jVext time that Smack came, she told him of their 
design; but hjQ set tliem at light: he bragged 
that he could beat two of them himselfj and his 
cousin Smack would be on his side." 
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I will not tire the Reader with any more of 
this miserable noDsense ; but what can we think 
of a court of judicature, that would permit such 
•tuff to be repeated before them as evidence? 
Nevertheless this, and such like, was deemed 
sufficient to condemn a man, his wife, and daugh* 
ier, who were" all executed. The old woman, it 
18 said, confessed her guilt; but it is likewise 
believed she was, at that time, from the vexation, 
and experiments she had undergone by way of 
trial, rendered insane. 

Frequently Witches^ in vexing the parties 
troubled, were visible to them only ; and, when 
they have struck at them with a knife, or other 
weapon, the Witches have been found to have 
received a hurt in the part where their apparitions 
were struck. 

Scratching or pricking a Witch, so as to draw 
blood of her, prevents her having any power 
over the person that does it, provided it is done 
before any spell has taken place: and it may 
be done by proxy, for one*s child ; provided, at 
the time, it is said to be done on the child's ac« 
count, or for its sake. 

Witches, perhaps for the sake of air and exer* 
cise, or to vex the squire, justice, and parson of 
the village wherein they reside, often transform 
themselves into hares, and lead the hounds and 
huntsman a long and fruitless chace: though 
this is sometimes attended wfth daiig^ to them- 
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9el?e8, as appears from the accoimt of the trial 
of Julian Cox, published by GlauviJ; wherein it 
was deposed, by the huntsman, that, having chased 
a hare tiU it was fhirly run down, he stept be* 
fore the hounds to take it up; when, to bis great 
amazement, instead of a hare, he found old Jo* 
lian ! breathless, and grovelling on the earth, 
with her globes upwards ; for so' he termed her 
backside. 

There are various experiments and trials for 
discovering a Witch. One, by weighing her 
i^inst the church Bible, which, if she is gjuilty, . 
will preponderate: another, by making her at- 
tempt to say the Lord's Prayer ; this no Witcfc 
is able to repeat entirely, but will omit some part 
or sentence thereof. It is remarkable, that all 
Witches do not hesitate at the same place ; some 
leaving out one part, and 8€Mne another. 

Teats, through which the imps suck, are indu^ 

' bitable marks of a Witch ; these, as has been 

before observed, are always raw, and also inseii. 

0ible; and, if squeezed, sometimes yield a drop 

of blood. 

A Witch cannot weep more than three tears, 
and that only out of the left eye : this want of 
tears was, by the witch-finders, and even by some 
judges, considered as a very substantial proof 
of^uilt. 

Swimming a Witch, is another kind of popular 
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ordeal generally practised:. for this, she inastbcr 
stripped naked, and pross t^ound,' the right 
thumb to the left toe, and t}ie left (humb to the 
right toe : thus prepared, she is throwp into a pond 
pr river, in which, if guilty, ^he cannot sink; for 
having, by her compact with the Devil, renounced 
the benefit of the water of baptism, that element, 
in its turn, renounces her, and refuses to receive 
ber into its bosom, 

^ Sir Robert Filmer mentions two others, by fire : 
the first, by burning the thatch of the house of 
the suspected Witch; the other, burning any ani-» 
mal supposed to be bewitched by her, as. a hog 
or ox: these, it W8^ held, wQuld force ^ \Vitch 
to confess. 

Th^ trial by the stool, wa3 another method 
used for the discovery of Witches ; it was thug 
managed: having taken the suspected Witch, 
she is placed in the middle of a room, upoa a 
stool or table, cross-legged, or in some other 
iifie^y posture; to which if she submits not, 
she isi then bound with cords: there is sh^ 
watched, and kept without meat or sleep for 
the space of twentyrfour hours, (for, they say, 
witbip that time they shall see l^r imp come and 
suck^. A little hole is likewise mietde in the door, 
for imps to come in at ; and lest it should come 
in some less discernible shape, they that watch 
(ure taught to be ev§r and aiiQn . sweeping the 
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fOtfur, and if they see any spiders or flies, to kill 
them ; and, if they cannot kill them, then they 
may be sure they are imps. 

If Witches, under examination or torture, will 
not confess, all their apparel must be changed, 
and every hair of their body shaven off with a 
aharp razor, lest they secrete magical charms to 
prevent their confessing. xWitches are most apt 
to confess on Fridays. 

In Eugland, Witchcraft has been chiefly con- 
fined to women ; the reason assigned is, that the 
Devil having experieqced, in the temptation of 
Eve, the facility with which that sex are led 
astray— ^and also found that, v^ hen they once de- 
viate from the paths of virtue, they become more 
wicked than men— ^he therefore makes his attacks 
pn them, in preference to the other sex. 

Not only womeo, but even Jittle children, have 
been convicted of Witchcraft in Sweden, as maj 
jje seen in the account printed in GlanviK 

Some hair, the pariugs of the nails, and urinei 
of any person bewitched — or, as the terra is, la- 
bouring under an evil tongue— being put into 
a stone bottle, with crooked nails, corked closer 
and tied down with wire, and hung up the chimr 
ney, will cause the Witch to suffer the most 
^cute torments imaginable, till the bottle is unr 
worked, and the mixture dispersed; insomucli 
tbftt they yviH even risk a detection, by coiwitg 
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to the house, and attempting to pull down the 
bottle. 

On meeting a supposed Witch, it is adviseable 
to take the wall of her in a town or street, and 
the right hand of her in a lane or field;- and, 
whilst passing her, to clench both hands^ doubling 
the thumbs beneath the fingers: this will pre- 
irent her having a power to injure the person so 
doing at that time. It is well to salute a Witch 
with civil words, on meeting her, before she 
•peaks. But no presents of apples, eggs, or 
any other thing, should be received from her on 
mny account. 

8ome persons, bom at particular times, afid 
under certain combinations of the planets, have 
the power of distinguishing Witchte at first sight« 
One of these persons, named Matthew Hopkins, 
of Manning tree,, in Essex, with a John Stern, 
snd a woman in their company, were, in 1644, 
permitted to go round, from town to town, 
tiirough most parts of Essex, Sufifblk, and Hunt* 
ingdonshire, with a sort (^ commission to disco- 
▼er Witches ; nay, it is said, were paid twenty 
shillings for each town they visited. Many per- 
soBtt were pitched upon by them, and through 
their means convicted. Till at length some gen* 
tiemen, out of indignation at Uopkins*s barbarity, 
tied him in the manner he had bound others^ 
that is, thnmba and toed togetbw; in wiucli 
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state, putting him into the vpater, he swam. This 
cleared the country of theni. 

The following statute, enacted the Ist of King 
James I. will shew that the belief of most of 
the articles here related, was not confined to th6 
populace ;^*por wai| it repealed till the 9th year 
of ^he reign of King George I. *. 

* Any one that shall use, practise, or exercise 
any invocation or conjuration of any evill or 
wicked spirit, or consult, covenant with/ enter- 
taine or employ, feede or reward, any evill or 
wicked spirit, to or for any intent or purpose; 
or take up any dead man, woman, or child, out 
of his, her, or their grave, or any other place 
where the de^d body resteth, or the skin, 
bone, or other part of any dead person, to be 
employed or used in any manner of witchcraftt 
sorcery, charme, or enchantment; or shall use; 
practise, or exercise any witchcraft, enchai^ 
ment, charme, or sorcery, whereby any person 
shall be killed, destroyed, wasted, consumied'^ 
pined, or lamed, in his or her body, or any part 
thereof, such offenders, duly and lawfully 
convicted and attainted, shall suffer death. 

* If any person shall take upon him, by witch* 
craft, enchantment, charme, or sorcery, to teH 
or declare in what place any treasure of gold 
or silver should or might be found or had in 
the earth, or other, secret places, or where 
goods Of things lost or stolne shoufd be ibund 
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' or become; or to the intent to provoke any per- 
^ son to UDlau'ful love; or whereby any cattell 
' or goods of any person shall be destroyed, 
* wasted, or impaired ; or to destroy or hurt any 
' person in his or her body, though the same 
' be not effected, &c. a year^'s imjKisoQment 
' and pillory, &c. and the seft^Qnd cpaviction, 
•death/ 



A SORCERER, OR MAGICIAN. 

\ • 

A Sorcerer, or Magician, differs from a Witch 
in this: A Witch derives all her power from, a 
compact with the Devil ; a Sorcerer commands 
him, and the infernal spirits, by his skill in pow* 
erful charms and invocations ; and also soothes 
and entices them by fumigations : for the devils 
are observed to have delicate nostrils, abomi* 

\ sating and' flying some kinds of stinks; witness 

the flight of the evil spirit into the remote parts 
of Egypt, driven by the smell of a fish*s liver 
burned by Tobit. They are also found to be pe* 

, cnliarly fond of certain perfumes; insomuch that 

• Lilly informs us that one Evans, having raised 

a spirit, at the request of Lord Bothwell and 
Sir Kenelm Digby, and forgetting a sufliimfga* 
tion, the spirit, vexed at the disappointment, 
BO^tcbi^ him from out bis circle, and carried 
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bim froin his house, in the Minories, into a field 

near Battersea Causeway. 

King James, in his DsBmonologia, says, * The 
art of sorcery consists in diverse forms of cir- 
cles and conjurations rightly joined together, few 
or more in number, according to the number 
of persons conjurors (alwaies passing the singu- 
lar number), according to the qjialitie of the 
circle, and form of the apparition. Two princi- 
pal! things cannot well in that errand be want- 
ed : holy water (whereby the Devill mockes the 
papists), and some present of a living thing unto 
him. There are likewise certaine dales and 
houres that they observe in this purpose. These 
things being all ready and prepared, circles are 
made, triangular, quadrangular, round, double, 
or single, according to the forme of the appa- 
rition they crave. But to speake of the diverse 
formes of the circles, of the innumerable cha- 
racters and crosises that are within and without, 
and out-through the same ; of the diverse formes 
of apparitions that the craftie spirit illudes them 
with, and of all such particalara in that action, 
I remit it to over many that have busied their 
heads in describing of the same, as being but 
curious, and altogether unprofitable. And this 
farre only I touch, that, when the conjured 
spirit appeares, which will not be while after 
joaany circumstances, long prayers, and much 
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* muttering and mumariDgs of the conjurors, like 

* a papist priest dispatching a bunting masse — 

* how soone, I say, he appeares, if ibey have 

* missed one jote of all their rites ; or if any of 
^ their feete once slyd over the circle, through 

* terror of his fearful apparition/ he paies him- 

* self at that time, in his owne hand, of that due 

* debt which they ought him, and otherwise would 
' have delaied longer to have paied him : I mean, 

* be carries them with him, body and soule. If 
^ this be not now a just cause to make them 

* weary of these formes of conjuration, I leave it 
^to you to judge upon; considering the long- 

* someness of the labour, the precise keeping of 

* daies and houres (as I have aaid,) the temble** 
' ness of the apparition, and the present peril 

* that they stand in, in missing the least circum** 

* stance or freite that tbey ought to observe : and 

* on the other part, the Devill is glad to moove 

* them to a plaine and square dealing with himi 
« as I said before.' 

This is a pretty accurate description of this 
mode of conjuration, styled the Circular Method ; 
but, with all due respect to his Majesty's learn- 
ing, square and triangular circles are figures not 
to be found in £uclid, or any of the common 
writers on geometry. But, perhstps, King James 
learned his mathematics from the same system 
as Doctor Sacbeverell, who, in one of bis speeches . 
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or sermons, made use of the foUowing simile: 
^ Tliey concur like parallel lines, meeting in one 
^ common centre/ 

Another mode of consulting spirits was by the 
ben^l, by means of a speculator or seer ; who, to 
have a complete sight, ought to be a pure virgin, 
a youth who had not known woman, or at least 
a person of irreproachable life and purity of man- 
ners. The method of such consultaticMi is this : 
The conjuror having repeated the necessary 
charms and adjurations, with Che Litany, or in« 
vocation peculiar to the spirits or angels he 
wishes to call (for every oae has his particular 
form), the seer looks into a chrystal or berryl, 
wherein he will see the answer, repres^ited either 
by types or figures ; and sometimes, though very 
rarely, will hear the angels or spirits speak arti* 
culately. Their pronunciation is^ as Lilly says, 
like the Irish, much in the th^at. 

Lilly describes one of these berryls or cbrys- 
tals. It was, he says, as large as an orange, set 
in silver, with a cross at the top, and round 
about engraved the names of the angels Raphael, 
Gabriel, and Uriel. A delineation of another is 
engraved in the frontispiece to Aubery s Mis-* 
cellanies. 

This mode of enquiry was practised by Doctor 
Dee, the celebrated mathematician: his specu* 
iator was named Kelly. From him, and others 
practising this artf we have a long muster-roll of 
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the inferaal host, their different natures, teitipersf^ 
mod appearances. Doctor Reginald Scot haij 
given a list of some of the chiefs 'of these devils 
or spirits, of which I shall here set doWn two or 
three, which, I dare say, the Reader will think 
fully sufficient. 

' Their first and principal king (which is the 

• Power of the East), is called JBaeH^ who, when 

• he is conjured up^, appeareth with three heads { 

• the first like a toad, the second like a man, 

• the third like a cat< He speaketh with a hoarse 
' voice ; he maketh a man to go invisible. He 

• hath under his obedience and rule sixty-and-si:^ 

• l^ions of devils^ 

* The first diike under the Power of the Eas^ 

• is named Agates. He cometh up mildly, in the 

• likeness of a fair old man, riding upon a cro- 

• codile, and carrying a hawk on his fist. He 

• teacheth presently all manner of tongues ; he 
' fetcheth back all such as run away, and maketh 

• them run that stand stilF;'he overthroweth Sal! 

• dignities supernatural and temporal ; he maketh 

• earthquakes : and is of the order of virtues, 

• having- under his regiment thirty-^ne legions. 

* Marhas, alias Barhas^ is a great president; 

• and appeareth in the form of a mighty lion \ 

• but, at the com fhandment of a conjurer, cometh 

• up in the likeness #f a msm, and answereth fhlly 

• as touching any thing that is hidden oir sefcret. 

• He brittgeth diseases, and curetii them y he pro» 
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* bidteth wisdom, and the knowledge of mechl- 

* nical arts, or handicrafts ; he changeth men ip^o 

* other shapes ; and under his presidency or go- 

* vernment are thirty-six legions of devils con- 
•^Itained/ 

These Sorcerers or Magicians do not always 
employ their art to do mischief; but, on the con- 
trary^ frequently exert it to cure diseases inflicted 
by witches; to discover thieves; recover stolen, 
goods; to foretell future events, and the. state of 
absent friends. On this account, they are fre^* 
quently called White Witches* 
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1 HIS piece of Superstition seems to come from 
the East, and was probably imported into Europe 
by some of the Crusaders ; as this kind of spi^ 
rits, in many instances, sesembles the genii, of 
whom so many wonderful stories are told by the 
Arabians; though some derive them from the 
lares and Ultvcb of the Romans^ 

Fairies, according to the popular accounts of 
them," are a sort of intermediate beings between 
men and spirits ; having bodies, with the power 
of rendering th^m invisible, and of passing them 
through all jsorts of inclosures. They are re- 
markably ^all of stature, with fair complexions, 

T 
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whence they obtained the name of Fairies. Both 
male and female are generally clothed in green ; 
and frequent groves, mountains, the )90utheni 
sides of hills, and green meadows, where they 
amuse themselves with dancing, hand in han^, 
in a circle, by moonlight The traces of their 
feet are visible next morning on the grass, and 
are commonly called Fairy Rings, or Circles. 

Fairies appear to have all the passions and 
wants of men ; but are great lovers of cleanliness 
and propriety ; for the observance of which they 
frequently reward servants, by dropping money 
in their shoes : they likewise severely punish sluts 
and sloveus, by pinching theoi black and blue, 
Lilly says they are likewise friends to persons 
of strict diet, of an upright life, and using fer- 
vent prayers to God. Fairies are particularly 
fond of making cakes ; in the doing x^i which 
fhey are said to be very noisy. In Ireland, they 
frequently lay bannocks, a kind of oaten cakes, 
in the way of travellers^ over the mountains ; and 
if they do not accept of the intended favour, and 
eat the bannock, or at least take it up, they sel-^ 
dom escape a hearty beating, or something worse. 

Fairies oft change their weakly and starveling 
elves, or children, for the more robust offspring 
of men. But this can only be i*ione before bap^. 
tism ; for which reason it is still the custom, iii 
the Highlands, to watch by the cradles of infknti 
most assiduously till they are christeHaied. ChiK 
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dren so changed have been kept f6r seven yearst 

There are divers methods of discovering whether 

Ibl child belongs to the Fairies or not. One is 

given in the following story ^ printed in a book 

intitled^ A pleasant Treatise on Witchcraft 

* A certain woman having put out her child 

to nurse in the country, founds when she camd 

to take it home^ that its form was so much altered 

that she scarce knew it : nevertheless, np)t know-* 

ing what time might do, took.it hofne for her 

own. But * when, after some years, it could 

neither speak nor go, the poor woman was faia 

to carry it^ with much trouble, in her arms ; and 

one dny, a poor man coming to the door^ ^^ God 

• bless you, Mistress/* said he^ "and your poor 
^ child ; be pleased to bestow something on a 

* poor man.^' — " Ah ! this child/^ replied she, •* is 
^ the cause of all my sorrow t" and related what 

had happened ; adding, moreover, that she 
thought it changed^ and none of her child. The 
old man, whom years h^d rendered more pru-^ 
dent in such matters, told her, that, to find out 
the truths she should make a clear fire^ sweep 
the hearth very clean, and place the child ikst 
in his chcLir^ that he might not fall, before it; 
then brenk a dozen e^s^ and place the four- 
and-twenty half shells before it; then go Out^ 
and listen at the door : for^ if the child spoke, it 
was certainly a changeling : and then she should 
earry It out, 9nd leaye it on the dunghill to cry; 

T2 
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* and not to pity it, till she heard its voice Tia 

* more. The woman, having done all things ac- 

* cording to these words, heard the child say^ 
" Seven years old was I before I came to the 
" nurse, and four years have I lived since, and 
** never saw so many milk-pans before." So the 

* woman took it up, and left it on the danghill to 

* cry, and not to be pitied ; till at last she thought 

* the voice went up into the air; and coming, 

* found there her own natural and well-fttvoured 

* child.' — The very term Changeling, now used 
to signify one almost an idiot, bears testimony 

■ 

to the current belief of these changes. As all 
the Fairy children were little, backward of their 
tongue, and seemingly idiots; therefore stunted 
and idiotical children were supposed change- 
lings. 

Some Fairies dwell in the mines, and seem to 
imitate the actions of the workmen ; but never, 
unless insulted, do them harm, but rather are of 
service to them. In certain silver and lead mines, 
in Wales, nothing is more common than these 
subterraneous spirits, called Koockers, who 
good naturedly point out where there is a rich 
vein. These Knockers are sometimes visible. 
Mr. John Lewis, in his correspondence with Mr. 
Baxter, describes them as little^statured, and 
about half a yard long; and adds^ that at this 
very instant there are miners on a discovery of 
a vein of metal on bis own lauds, and that twn 
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•f them are ready to make oath they heard these 
Knockers in the day-time. 

In Scotland there were a sort of domestic 
Fairies, from their sun-burnt complexions called 
Brownies: these were extremely useful, perform- 
ing all sorts of domestic drudgery. 

Fairies sometimes shoot at cattle, with arrows 
headed with flint-stones : these are often found, 
and are called elf-shots. In order to effect the 
cure of an animal so injured, it is to be touched 
with one of these elf-sbots, or to be made drink 
the water in which one has been dipped. 
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THE SECOND SIGHT. 

The Second-Sight is so called from its being 
a supplemental faculty of sight, added to that of 
common vision, whereby certain appearances, pre- 
dictive of future events, present themselves sud- 
denly and spontaneously befqre persons so gifted, 
without any eudeavopr or desire on their part to 
isee them. 

Accounts differ much respecting this faculty; 
some make it hereditary, which is denied by 
others. The same difference arises respecting the 
power of communicating it.. But, according to 
an account from a gentleman at Strathspey^ to 
IVIr. Aubrey, some of the Seers acknowledged 
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the possibility of teachiog it. This gift, or faculty, 
is in general rather troublesome thati agreeable 
to the possessors of it, who are chiefly found 
among the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotr 
laud, those of the Western Isles, of the Isle of 
Man, and of Ireland. The account sent to Mr^ 
Aubrey says, ? In the Isle of Sky, especially be? 

* fore the Gospel camie» ||;hither, several families 
^ had it by succession, descending frotn parents 
^ to children ; and as yet there are many tha^ 
^ have it that way : and the onj^ \yay to be freed 
r from it is, when a woman hath it hetself, and 

* is married to a man that hath it also, if, in the 

* very act of delivery, upon t;h^ first sight of *the 
^ child's head, it be baptized, the same is free 

* from it; if not, he hatli it all his life/ 

These visions are net con^ned to solemn or 
important events. The future visit of a mounter 
Ibank, or piper; a plentiful draught of fish; the 
arrival of common travellers; or, if possible, still 
more trifling matters ^han these, are foreseen by 
the Seers. 

Not only aged men and wotaen hav^ the 
Second-Sight, but also children, horses, and cows. 
Children, endowed with that faculty, manifest it 
by crying aloud, at the very time that a corpse 
appears to a Seer; of thjs many instances could 
be given. That horses possess it, is likewise 
plain, from their violent and sudden starting, 
wh^n their rider, oy* a |Seer in comps^iy witii him, 
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sees a vision of any kind» by night or by day. 
It is observable of a horse, that he will not go 
forwards towards the apparition, but must be led 
round, at some distance from the common road ; 
his terror is evident, from his becoming all over 
in a profuse sweat, although quite cool a moment 
before. Balaam's ass seems to have possessed 
this power, or faculty ;tand, perhaps, what we 
improperly style a startlish horse, may be one 
who has the gift of the Second-Sight That cows 
have the Second-Sight, is proved by the follow- 
ing circumstance : If a woman, whilst milking fi 
cow, happen to have a vision of that kind, the 
cows run away in a great fright at the same 
instant, and cannot, for some time, be brougl^t 
to stand quietly. 

To judge of the meaning of many vii^ions, or 
the time in which they v^ll be accomplished^ re- 
quires observation and experience. In general, 
the time of accomplishment bears some relation 
to the time of the day in which they are sees. 
Thus, virions seen early in the morning (wliicih 
^seldom happens), wiU be much sooner accQtt- 
plisbed than those appearing at noon ; md those 
seen at noon, will take place ia a u^uch shorter- 
lime than those happ^iing at night: sometipdes 
the accomplishment of the last does not fajij out 
within a year or more. ^ 

The appearance of a person wrapt in a sbrpud. 
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is, in general, a prognostic of the death of the 
party* The time when it will happen, may be 
judged fronai the height it reaches; for if it be 
not seen above the middle, death is not to be 
expected for a year or more : but when the shroud 
appears closed about the head, the accomplish* 
»meut is no^ many hours distant. 

If, in a vision, a wodlan is seen standing near 
a man's left hand, she will become his wife ; if 
there are two or thrde about him, he will marry 
them all in succession, according to their proxi- 
mity. A spark of fire, falling "on the belly of a 
married woman, predicts her delivery of a dead 
child ; the like spark, falling on her arm, be- 
tokens she shall shortly carry a dead child. If a 
seat, in which a person is sitting, suddenly ap- 
peals empty, although he hath not moved, this 
is a certain presage that such person will very 
shortly die. 

Persons who^have not long been gifted with 
Second-Sight, after seeing a vision without doors, 
on coining into a house, and approaching the fire, 
will immediately fall into a swoon. All those 
that have the Second-Sight,, do not see these ap- 
pearances at the same time ; but if one having 
this ike ulty designedly touches his fellow Seer, 
at the* instant that a vision appears to him, in that 
case it will be seen by both. 

During the appearance of a vision, the eyelidsi 
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of some of the Seers are so erected and distended, 
that they cannot close them otherwise than by 
drawing them down with their fingers, or by em» 
ploying others to do it for them, 
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1 HE howling of a dog is a certain sign that some 
one of the family will v.ery shortly die. 

A screech-owl flapping its wings against the 
windows of a sick person's chamber, or screech- 
ing at them, portends the same. 

Three loud and distinct knocks at the bed's 
head of a sick person, or at the bed's head or 
door of any of his relations, is an Omen of his 
death. 

A drop of blood from the nose, commonly fore-' 
tells death, or a very severe fit of sickness : three 
drops are still more ominous. 

Rats gnawing the hangings of a room, is 
reckoned the forerunner of a death in the family. 

Breaking a looking-glass betokens a mortality 
in the family, conmionly the master. 

If the neck of a dead child remains flexible 
for several hours after its decease, it portends 
that some person in that house will die in a short 
^ime. 

A coal in the shape of a coffin, flying out of the 
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fire to any particglar person, betokens theii death 
pot far off, 

A collection of tallow rising up against the 
ivick of a candle, is styled a Winding^Sheet, and 
deemed an omen of death in the family. 

Besides these general notices, many families 
have particular warnings or notices ; ^Kwe by the 
appearance of a bird, and others by the figure of 
a tail woman, dressed all in white, that goes 
shrieking about th^ bouse. This, apparition is 
common in Ireland, where it is called Sen-Shea^ 
and the Shrieking-Womanf 

Mr. Pennant says, that mapy of the great fami- 
lies in Scotland had their daemon, or genius, who 
gave them monitions of future events, Thus the 
family of Rothmurchas had the Sodach an dun^ 
or the Crhost of the Hill; Kinchardiues, tjie Spec- 
tre of the Bloody Hand: Gartinbeg house was 
haunted by Sodaeh Gartm; and TuUock Oorms 
by Maug Monlacbf or the Crirl with the Hairy 
Left Hand. The synod gave frequent orders 
:that ^iquiry should be made, into the truth of this 
.ftppantion; and one or two declared that they 
had seen one that answered the description. 

Corpse Candles are very common appear-? 
aoces in the counties of Cardigan, Caermarthen, 
jtnd. Pern broke, and also in some other parts ^f 
Wales. ** They are called Candles, from 'Afeir 
resemblance, not of the body of the candle, b«t 
the gre; because tkalivfire^" say^ ^ hwj|$at W^lcht 
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map, Mr. Davis, in a letter to Mr. Baxter, " doth 
as much resemble material candle-lights, as eggs 
do e^s : saving that in their journey, these can<^ 
idles are sometimes visible, and sometifnes dis- 
appear; especially if any one comes near to them, 
Air in the way to meet them. On these oiccasions 
they vanish) but presently appear again behind 
ike observer, and hold on their course. If a little 
candle js.seen, of a pale or bluish colour, then 
follows the corpse, either of an abortive, or sofde 
infant; if a large one^ thfsn the corpse of 9ome 
one com^ to age. If there be seen two, three, or 
fnore, of different siaes— rsome big, some small — 
then shall so many corpses pass together, and of 
such ages, or degrees. If two candles come froni 
different places, and be seen to meet, the corpses 
will do the same ; and if any of these candles be 
seen to turn aside, through some bye-path lead-o 
jng to the church, the following corpse will be 
found to take exactly th^ same way. 

^^ Sometimes these Candles point out the places 
where persons shall sicken and die. They have 
also appeared on the bellies of pregnant women, 
previous to their delivery; and predicted the 
drowning of persons passing a ford. All these 
appearances have been seen by a number of perr 
pons ready to give their testimony of the truth 
thereof, some within three weeks of Mr. Davis's 
writing the letter here quoted." 

Another kind of fiery apparition peculiar |o 
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Wales, is what is called the Tan-wey or Tan-wed. 
" This appeareth/' says Mr. Davis, " to our 
seeming, in the lower region of the air, straight 
and long, not much unlike a glaive; mours or 
shoots directly and level (as who should say, I'll 
fait), but far more slowly than falling stars. It 
lighteneth all the air and ground where it passeth, 
lasteth three or four miles, or more^ for aught i^ 
known, because no man seeth the rising or begiui- 
ning of it; and, when it falFs to the ground, it 
sparklethy and lighteth all about/' These com- 
monly announce the decease of freeholders, by 
falling on theur lands; -'^ and you-. shall scarce 
bury any such with us," says Mr, .pavis, " be hp 
but a lord of a house aud garden, but 'you shall 
find some one at his burial, that h^th seen this 
fire fall on some part of his lands." Sometimes 
those appearances have been seen by the persons 
whose death they foretold;, two instances of 
which Mr. Davis records, $ts ha^ving happen^ 
in his own family. 

The clicking of a death-watch is an omen of 
the death of some one iu the house wherein it is 
heard, 

A child, who does not cry, when sprinkled in 
baptism, will not live. 

Children prematurely wise are not long-lived; 
that is, rarely reach maturity. This notion is 
quoted by Shakespeare, and put into the mou^h 
of Richard III. Fond pareats are, howeverj apt 
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'to terrify themselves on this occasion, without 
any great cause : witness the mother, who gave 
as an instance of the nncommon sense of her 
boy, of bnly six years of age. That he having 
laid his dear little hand on a red-hot poker, 
took it away, without any one soul alive bidding^ 
him. 
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FUTURE EVENTS. 



Any person fasting on Midsummer eve, and 
i^itting in the church porch, will at midnight ^e 
the spirits of the persons of that parish, who will 
die that year, come and knock at the church door, 
in the order and succession in which they will 
die. One of these watchers, there being several 
in conipany, fell into a sound sleep, so that he 
could not be waked: whilst in this state, his 
ghost or spirit was seen by the rest of his com- 
panions, knocking at the church-door. See Pan- 
demoniuniy by R. B. 

Any unmarried woman fasting on Midsummer- 
eve, and at midnight laying a clean cloth, with 
bread, cheese, and ale, and sitting down, as if 
going to eat, the street door being left opeti— the 
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person \vliom she is afterwards to marry will 
come into the room, and drink to her by bowing : 
and afterwards filling the glass^ will leave it od 
the table, and^ making another bow^ retire. See 
Paiuleinofdvmd 

Ou 8t. Agnes night, 21st of January, take 3 
row of pins, and pull out every one, one aftei' 
another^ saying a Pater-noster on sticking a pin 
in your sleeve, and you will dream of him or her 
you shall marry^ 

Another method td Se6 & future Spouse in a 
dream i — ^The ; party enquiring must lie in a dif^ 
ferent county from that in which he commonly 
resides ; and^ on going to bed, musi knit the left 
garter about the right-legged stocking, letting the 
other garter and stocking alone ; arid as yon re-> 
hearse the following verses, at every comma knit 
a knot i * 

« this tflof 1 knif> 

*' To know the thing t know hot yrf j- 

« That i may see 

'^ The mad [woman J that shall my husband [wife] bef 

'' How he goes, and what he wears/ * 

" And what he does all days and years." 

Accordingly, in ^ dream^ he \^ifl apj[)eigir/ witfe 
the insignia of his trade or profession. 

Another, perfomied by charming the Mooof, 
thus:— At the first appearance of the New' 
Moony immediately after the new yearV day/ 
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(though some say any other New Moon is as 
good), go out in the evening, and stand over the 
spars of a gate or stile, and looking on the Moon^ 
repeat the following lines : 



« All hail to the Moon ! all hail to thee ! 

** I prithee, good MobD, reveal to me, 

** This night, who mj husband [wife] must be.^ 

The person must presently after go to bed, whea 
they will dream of the person destined for theic . 
future husband or wife. 

A slice of the bride-cake, thrice drawa. 
through the wedding ring, and laid under the 
head of an unmarried man or woman, will make 
them dream of their future wife or husbands 
The same is practised in the North with apiece 
of the groaning cheese. 

To discover a thief by the sieve and shears :— 
Stick the points of the shears in the wood of the 
sieve, and let two persons support it, balanced 
upright, with their two fingers t then read a cer-^ 
tain chapter in the Bible, and afterwards ask 
St. Peter and St. Paul, if A. or B. is the thief^ 
naming all the persons you suspect. On naming 
the real thief^ the sieve will turn suddenly round 
about. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS 
CURES AND PREVENTATIVES-^ 

A SLUNK or abortive calf, buried in the highway 
over which cattle frequently pass, will greatly 
prevent that misfortune happening to cows. This 
is commonly practised in Suffolk. 

%A ling made of the hinge of a coffin fe sup-* 
posed to have the virtue of preventing the cramp. 

Certain herbs, stones, and other substances, a^ 
also particular words written on parchment, as 
a charm, have the property of preserving mefl 
from wounds in the midst of a battle or engage- 
ment. This was so universally credited, that art 
oath was administered ta persons going to fight 
a legal duel, • That they had ne charme, n^ 
* herbe of virtue.' The power of rendering them- 
• selves invulnerable, is still believed by the Ger-^ 
iqans: it is performed by divers charms and cere-^ 
monies ; and so firm is their belief of its effica-*" 
cy, that they- will rather attribute any hurt they 
may receive, after its performance, to some omis- 
' sion in the performance, than defect in its virtuK 

A halter wherewith any one has been hanged, if 
tied about the head, will cure the head-^ache. 

Mos3 growing on a human skulU if dried^ 
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powdered, and taken as snuff/ will cure the 
head-ache. 

A dead man's hand is supposed to have the 
quality of dispelling tumours, such as wens, or 
swelled glands, by stroaking with it, nine times, 
the place affected. It seems as if the hand of 
a person dying a violent death, was deemed 
particoilarly efficacious; as it very frequently 
happens, that nurses bring children to be stroak- 
ed with the hands of executed criminals, even 
whilst they are hanging on tfSe gallows. 

Touching a dead body, prevents dreaming 
of it. 

The word Abacadabara, written as under, 
and worn about the neck, will cure an ague ; 

ABACADABARA 

BACADABAR •> 

ACADABA 

CADAB 

ADA 

D 

Td cure warts : — Steal a piece of beef from 
a butcher's shop, and rub your warts with it; 
then throw it down the necessary house, or bury 
it; and, as the beef rots, your warts vnll decay. 

The chips or cuttings of a gibbet or gallows, 
on which one or more persons have been executed 
or exposed, if worn next the skin, or round the 
neck, in a bag, will cure the ague, or prevent it 

U 
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A stone with a bole in it, hung at the bed'ai 
head, will prevent the night-mare: it is therefore 
called a hag-stone, from that disorder, which is 
occasioned by a hag, or witch, sitting on the sto- 
mach of the party afflicted^ It also preyqpits. 
witches, riding horses; for. which purpose it is 
often tied to a stable key. 

If a tree, of any kind, is split — and weak, 
ricketty, or ruptured children drawn through it, 
and afterwards the tree is bound together, so as 
to make it unite — a> the tree heals, and grows 
together, so will the child acquire strength. Sir 
John CuUum, who saw this operation twice per- 
' formed, thus describes it: — * For this purpose a 

* young ash was each time selected, and split 

* longitudinally about five feet : the fissure was 
^ ^' * kept wide open by my gardener ; whilst the friend 

ij * of the child, having first stripped* him naked, 

* passed him thrice though it, always head fore- 

* most. As soon as the operation was performed, 
. * the wounded tree was bound up with a pack- 

* thread ; and, as the bark healed, the child \\M 

* to recover. The first of the youn^ patients was ' 

* to be cured of the rickets, the second of a rup- 

* ture.^ This is a very ancient and extensive piece 
of superstition. — Creeping through tobuen, or per- 
forated stones, was a Druidical ceremony, and is 
practised in the East Indies. Mr. Bojrlace men- 
tions a stone, in the parish of Mardeu^ having a 
hole in it^ fourteen inches diameter; throug)^ which 
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many persons have crept, for pains in their backs 
and limbs ; and many children have been drawn^ 
for the rickets. In the North, children are drawn 
through a hole cut in the groaning cheese^ on 
the day they are christened*^ 

V 

SYMPATHY. 

1 HE wounds of a murdered person Avill bleed 
afresh, on the body being totithed, ever so lightly^ 
in any part, by the murderer^ 

A person being suddenly taken with a shiver- 
ing, is a sign that some one has just then walked 
over the spot of their future grave. Probably all 
persons are not subject to this sensation ; other- 
wise the inhabitants of those parishes, whose 
burial grounds lie in tha common foot-path, would 
live in one continustl fit of shaking. 

When a person's cheek, or ear^ bums, it is a 
isign that some one is then talking of him or her. 
If it is the right cheek, or ear, the discourse isi 
^o their advantage ; if the left, to their disad- 
Vantage* 

When the right eye itches, the party affected 
ivill shortly cry ; if the left, they will laughi 
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THINGS LUCKY AND UNLUCKY. 

It is customary for women to offer to sit crossr 
legged, to procure luck at cards for their friends. 
Sitting cross-legged, with the fingers interlaced, 
was anciently esteemed a magical posture. 

It is deemed lucky to be born with a caul, or 
• membrane, over the face. This is an ancient and 
general. Superstition. In France, it is proverbial ; 
etre ne' coiffe'ej is an expression signifying that 
a person is extreipely fortunate. This caul is 
esteemed an infaHib|e preservative against drown- 
%' ing ; and under that idea, is frequently advertised 

for sale in our public papers, and purchased by 
seamen. It is related that midwives used to sell 
this membrane to advocates, as an especial means 
of making them eloquent : and one Protus was 
acctised by the clergy of Constant] nofJe with 
having offended in this article. According to 
Chrysostom, the midwives frequently sold it for 
magical uses. 

A person possessed of a caul may know the 
state of health of the party wlio v^as born with 
it : if alive and well, it is fu*m and crisp ; if dead 
or sick, relaxed and flaccid. 

It is reckoned a good omen, or a sign of future 
happiness, if the sun shines on a couple coming 
out of the church after having been married. It 
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is also esteemed a good sign if it rains \vhilst a 
corpse is burying : 

** Happy is the bride that the sun shines on ; 
** Happy is the corpse that the rain rains on.*^ 

To break a looking glass is extremely unlucky; 
the party to whom it belongs will lose his best 
friend. 

If, going a journey on business, a sow cross 
the road, you will probably meet with a disap- 
pointment, if not a bodily accident, before you 
return home. To avert this, you must endeavour 
to prevent her crossing you ; and if that cannot 
be done, you must ride round on fresh ground. 
If the sow is attended with her litter of pigs, it 
is lucky, and denotes a successful journey. 

It is unlucky to see, first one magpie, and 
then more ; but to see two denotes marriage or 
merriment ; three, a successful journey ; four, an 
unexpected piece of good news ; five, you will 
shortly be in a great company. To kill a mag- 
pie, will certainly be punished with some terrible 
misfortune. 

If, in a family, the youngest daughter should be 
married before her eldest sisters, they must aU 
dance at her wedding without shoes: this will 
counteract their ill luck» and procure them bus- 
band& 

If you meet a funeral processioti,. or one passes 
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by you, always take off your hat: this keeps all 
evil spirits attending the body in good humour. 

If, in eating, you miss your mouth, and the 
victuals fall, it is very unlucky, and denotes api 
proaching sickness. 

It is supposed extremely unlucky to have a 
dea^ body on board of a ship at sea. 

Children are deeoied lucky to a ship; their iur 
nocence being, by the sailors^ supposed a prOf 
tection. 

It is luoky to put on a stocking the wrong side 
outwards : changing it, alters the luck. 

When a person goes out to • transact any im^ 
portant business; it is luck^ to throw an old i^hoe 
after him. 

It is lucky to tumble up stairs: probably thii^ 
is a jocular observation, meaning, it was lucky 
the party did not tumble down stairs. 
• It is unlucky to present a knife, scissars, razor, 
or any sharp or cutting instrument, to one's mis- 
tress or friend, as they are apt to cut love and 
friendship. To avoid the ill effects of this, a pin, 
a farthing, or some trifling recooipence, must be 
taken. To find a knife or razor, denotes ill-luck 
and disappointment to the party, 
i* It is' uQilucky to walk under a Ifulder; it may 
prevent your bein^ married that year. 

It is a common practice among thie lower class 
of hucksters, pedlars, or dealers in frui^or fish, 
pi^repeiying the price o( tfae firist gioods sol^l that 
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day, which they call hansel, to spit on the mo- 
ney, as they term it, for .good luck ; and boxers, 
before they set to, commonly spit in their 
hands, which was originally done for luck's sake. 

The first time a nurse brings a child to visit its 
parents or relations, it is unlucky to send it 
back without some gift, as eggs, salt, or bread. 

It is held extremely unlucky to kill a cricket, 
a lady-bug, a swallow, martin, robin red-breast, 
or wren ; perhaps frojpi its being a breach of hos"* 
pitality ; all those birds and insects taking re- 
fuge in houses. 

There is a particular distich in favour of the 
jrobin and the wren : 

" A robin apd a wren 

** Are God Almighty's cock and hen." 

Persons killing any of the above-mentioned 
birds or insects, or destroying their nests, will 
infallibly, within the course of th^ year, break a 
bone, or meet with some other dreadfulmisfor- 
tune. On the contrary, it is deemed lucky to have 
martins or swallows build their nests in the eaves 
of a house, or on the chimneys. 

It is unlucky to lay one's knife and fork cross- 
wise: crosses and misfortunes are likely to follow. 

Many persons have certain days of the week 
and month on which they are particularly fortu- 
nate, and others in which they are as generally 
ttulucKy; .these days are different to ditlerent 
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persons. Mr. Aubrey has given several instances 
of both in divers persons. Some days, however, 
are commonly deemed unlucky; among others, 
Friday labours under that opprobrium; and it 
is pretty generally held, that no new work or en- 
terprize should be commenced on that day. 
Likewise respecting the weather, there is this 
proverb ; 

** Friday's moon, 

** Come when it will, it comes too soon/' 

Washing hands in the same bason, or with 
the same water, as another person has washed in, 
is extremely unlucky, as the parties will infallibly 
quarrel. 

To scatter salt, by overturning the vessel ia 
which it is contained, is very unlucky, and por- 
tends quarrelling with a friend, or fracture of a 
bone, sprain, or other bodily misfortune. In* 
deed, this may in some, measure be averted, by 
throwing a srnaU quantity of it over one's head. 
It is also unlucky to help another person to salt ; 
to whom the ill4uck is to happen, does not seem 
to be settled. 

Whistling at sea ii^ supposed to cause an in- 
.crease of wind, if not a storm, and therefore 
mach disliked by seamen; though, sometimes, 
they themselves practise it when- there is a dead 
calm. 

Drowning a cat at se^ is e:i(tremely unldcky. 
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The passing-bell was a&ciently rung for two 
purposes : one, to bespeak the prayers of all 
good Christians for a soul just departing; the 
other, to drive away the evil spirits who stood 
at the bed's foot, and about the house, ready 
to seize their prey, or at least to molest and terrify 
the soul in its passage: but by the ringing of 
that bell (for Durandus informs us, evil spirits 
are much afraid of bells), they were kept aloof; 
and the soul, like a hunted hare, gained the start, 
or had what is by sportsmen called Law. Hence, 
perhaps, exclusive of the additional labour, was 
occasioned the high price demanded for tolling 
the greatest bell of the church; for that being 
louder, the evil spirits must go farther off, to be 
clear of its sound, by which the poor soul got so 
much more the start of them: besides, being 
heard farther off, it would likewise procure the 
dying man a greater number of prayers. This 
dislike of spirits to bells, is mentioned in the Gol- 
den Legend, by W. de Worde. It is said, the evill 

* spirytes that ben in the regyon of th'ayre, doubte 

* moche when they here the belles rongen: and this 
' is the cause why the belles ben rongen whan it 

* thondreth, and whan grete terapeste and out- 

* rages of wether happen, to the ende that the 
^ feindes and wycked spirytes shold be abashed 
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* and flee, and cease of the movynge of tern- 

* peste.' 

The toad has a stone in its head, very effica- 
cious in the cure of divers diseases ; but it must 
be taken out of the animal whil»t alive. 

The ass has a cross on its back, ever since 
Christ rode an one of these animals. 

The haddock has the mark of St. Peter's thumb, 
ever since St. Peter took the tribute penny ouj 
of the mouth of a fish of that species, 

TVIost persons break the shells of eggs, after 
they have eaten the meat. This was originally 
done, to preve&t their being U8ed as boats by 
witches. 

A coal hopping out of the fire, in the shape 
of a purse, predicts a sudden acquisition of riches 
to the jperson near whom it falls. 
' A fiake of soot hanging ^t the bars of the 
grate, denotes the visit of a stranger, from that 
part of the country nearest the object: a kind 
of fungus iq the candle predicts the same. 

A spark in the candle denotes that the party 
opposite to it will shortly receive a letter. 

In setting a hen, the good women hold it an in-r 
dispensable rule to put an odd numb)er of eggs. 

All sorts of remedies are directed to be taken 
three, seven, or nine times. Salutes with cannon 
consist of an odd number; a royal salute is thrice 
seven, or twenty-one guns. This predilection for 
pdd numbers is very ancient, and is mentioned l^y 
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Virgil, in the eighth JElclogue, where many spells 
and charms still practised, are recorded ; but not- 
withstanding these opinions in favour of odd 
numbers, the number thirteen is considered as 
extremely ominous ; it being held that, when thir- 
teen persons meet in a room, one of them will 
die within the year. 

It is impossible for a person to die whilst 
resting on a pillow stuffed with the feathers of a 
dove; but they will struggle with death in most 
exquisite torjure. The pillows of dying persons 
are therefore frequently taken away, when they 
appear in great agonies. Jest they may have, pi- 
geons feathers in them. 

Fern seed is looked on as having great magical 
powers, and must be gathered on midsummer- 
eve. A person who went to gather it, reported 
that the spirits whisked by his ears, and some- 
times struck his hat, and other parts of his body; 
and at length, when he thought he had got a good 
quantity of it, and secured it in papers and a 
box, when he came hopoie, he found both empty. 
See Pa^idemonium. 

Any one wounded by a small fish, called a 
Sting Ray, which often happens in catching sand- 
eels, will feel the pain of the wound very severely 
till the next tide. 

The Reverend Mr. Shaw, in the History of the 
province of Moray, in Scotland, says: — * When a 
^ porpse is lifted, the bed of straw, on which thQ 
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* deceased May, is carried out, and burnt, in a 
'place where no beast can come near it; and 

* tbey pretend to find next morning, in the ashes, 

* the print of the foot of the person in the family 

* who shall first die/ 

Although the devil can partly transform him- 
self into a variety of shapes, he cannot change his 
cloven foot, which will always mark him under 
every appearance. 

A Manuscript in the Cotton Library j marked Jur 
Uusif F. 6, has the following Superstitions^ prac^ 
tised in the Lordship of Gashoro^h^ in Cleve^ 
land, Yorkshire: 

" Any one whistling, after it is dark, or day- 
light is closed, must go thrice about the house, 
by way of penance* How this whistling becomes 
criminal, is not said. 

'^ When any one dietb, certain women sing a 
song to the dead body, reciting the journey that 
the party deceased must go, 

** They esteem it necessary to give, once in 
their lives, a pair of new shoes to a poor person ; 
believing that, after their decealse, they shall be 
obliged to pass bare-foot over a great space of 
ground, or heath, overgrown with thorns and 
furzes ; unless, by such gift, they have redeemed 
this obligation; in which case, when they come 
to the edge of this heath, au old man will meet 
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theiii, with the self-same pair of shoes they have 
given ; by the help of which they will pass over 
unhurt ; that is, provided the shoes have no holes 
in theni, a circumstance the fabricator of the tale 
foi^ot to stipulate. 

** When a maid takes the pot off the fire, she 
sets it down in great haste, and with her hands 
stops the pot-hooks from vibrating ; believing that 
our Lady greeteth (that is weepeth) all the time 
the pot-hooks are in motion. 

" Between the towns of Aten and Newton, near 
the foot of Rosberrye Toppinge, there is a well 
dedicated to St. Oswald. The neighbours have 
an opinion, that a shirt, or shift, taken ojS* a sick 
person, and thrown into that well, will shew 
whether the person will recover, or die : for if it 
floated, it denoted the recovery of the party ; if 
it sunk, there remained no hope of their life: and 
to reward the Saint for his intelligence, they tear 
off a rag of the shirt, and leave it hanging on the 
briars thereabouts ; * where,' says the writer^ 

* I have scene such numbers, as might have made 

* a fay re rheme in a paper my II.' These wells, 
called Rag-wells, were formerly not uncommoa. 
Something like them is mentioned by Mr. Han« 
way, in his Travels in Persia, vol. i. p. 177 ; where 
belays, * After ten days ^ journey, we arrived at 

* a desolate carravansera, where we found nothing 
but water. I observed a tree with a number of 
rags tied to the branches : these were so many 
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* charms, which passengers coming from Ghiliiii/ 
^ a province retnarkable for agues, had left thereof 
^ in a fond expectation of leaving this disease 

* also on the same spot/ The Reverend Mr. 
Brand, in his ingenious Annotations on Boume'9 
Popular Antiquities, mentions a well of this kind, 
at Benton, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle^ 
Mr. Pennant tells us of two in Scotland : these 
were visited for many distempers, where the offer- 
ings were small pieces of money, and bits of 
Jrags. 

"The fishermen evei*y year change their com- 
panions, for luck's sake. On St. Peter's day they 
new paint their boats, and give a treat to theif 
friends and neighbours } at which they sprinkle 
their boats with ale, observing c!ertain ceremo* 
nies. 

" The seventh son of a seventh son is born a 
physician ; having an intuitive knowledge of the 
art of curing all disorders, and sometimes the 
faculty of performing wonderful cures by touch- 
mg only. 

To conclude this article, and my book, I shall 
transcribe a foreign piece of Superstition, firmly 
believed in many parts of France, Germany, and 
Spain. The account of it, and the mode of 
preparation, appears to have been given by a 
judge: in the latter, there is a striking resem- 
lilance to the charm in Macbeth. 
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Of the Hand of Glory ^ which is made use of hy 
HousehneakerSy to enter into hotises at nighty 
without fear of opposition. * 

" I acknowledge that I never tried the secret 
of the Hand of Glory, but I have thrice assisted 
at the definitive judgment of certain criminals, 
Avho, under the torture, confessed having used 
it. Being asked what it was, how they pro- 
cured it, and what were its uses and properties? 
they answered ; first, that the use of the Hand 
of Glory was to stupify those to whom it was 
presented, and to render them motionless, inso- 
much that they could not stir, any more than if 
they were dead ; secondly, that it was the hand 
of a hanged man ; and thirdly, that it must be 
prepared in the manner following : — 

" Take the hand, left or right, of a person 
hanged, and exposed on the highway ; wrap it 
up in a piece of a shroud, or winding sheet, in 
which let it be well squeezed, to get out any small 
quantity of blood that may have remained in it; 
then put it into an earthen vessel, with zimat, salt- 
petre, salt, ^nd long pepper, th^ whole well pow- 
dered ; leave it fifteen days in that vessel ; after- 
wards take it out, and expose it to the noon-tide 
Kun in the dog days, till it is thoroughly dry ; 
and if the sun is not sufficient, put it into ag^ 
oven heated with fern and vervain : then compose 
a kind of candle with the fat of a hanged man. 
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V 

Tji^n wax, and sisami^ of Lapland. The Hand 
of Glory is used as a candlestick to hold this 
candle, when h'ghted. Its properties are^ that 
wheresoever any one goes with this dreadful in- 
strument, the persons to whom it is presented 
will be deprived of all power of motion. On 
being asked if there was no remedy, or anti- 
dote, to counteract this charm, they said, the 
Hand of Glory would cease to take effect, and 
thieves could not make use of it, if the threshold 
of the door of the house, and other places by 
which they might enter, were anointed with an 
unguent, composed of the gall of a black cat, 
the fat of a white hi^n, and the blood of a screech 
owl; which mixture must necessarily be pre- 
pared during the dog-days." 



THE END. 
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There Itas never, perhaps, bet*ti a period in the modern history of Enropey when it 
i^nld be leas tiiecessary tluin at ihc present moment, to enforce reasoiisfor pubttftbiof 
, a new System of Geography. The political events of the last six years have, in fact, 
so entirely changed the territorial relations of the different Continental States, thiiC 
all existing! GeoxrapUical Works .are, in a me?Lmrc, obsolete* There is scarcely a ' 
single Country in Europe which, witliiii the aliove period, lias not experience eithef 
an increase or a diminution of itM possessions. We do not mean simply acontliSBOat 
increase or diminution ; but snch accessions or losses as have materially altered tlieir 
relative characters. 

The various Acts and Treaties by which these mutations have been effected, are 
nnt only difficnlt of access, but cumbrous memorials for common use. The Man ^ 
science, the statesman^ the merchant, the student, and the travelkr, would each gladly 
avail himself of a more convenient exposition of the actual state of Europe. Bat 
where will he find stich a one? We know not. Tliere ar<^, indeed, detaclicd wofflti^. 
relating to detached Countries ; but, from their very miiltiplirity, tliey tend rather to 
perplex than facilitate inquiry. It is the object of the present undf^rtaking to supply 
this deficiency in our literature; and, if we perform it in a manner e^ual to cor con- 
ception of what it bhould be, we m4y rely securely upon its success. 

We place, in the very front of cmr motives for producing this New System of'Oeo^^ 
graphy, these pecnliar circnmstances; and wc do so, because tliey supersede all those 
customary persuasives, by which the patronase of the Public is usually Solicited 
' towards such enterprises, Every man wfaoUikes the slightest interest in public affairs, 
every one who feels a natural anxiety to know what Europe is, at the present moment, 
after the terrible cony nisioiis it has undergone, and who wishes to understand the 
political conneiibn oif tlie iHfierent States ; is conscious that his means* of doing io 
are extrehoely imperfect. Our task will be, to remove that imperfection ; and, by an 
accurate development of tlie^ $nal arrangements made «kt \Vi« Ca^^c»% <A NVkwqk^ 
founded upon ojicita and authentic Docninents, to e'sbWAX aaa. exaick\>fXsQjea5Cv«tt.^^ ^Cafc 
preset coDditiaa i>fttie civflixed World. 
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This is onr primary purpose; but this u not all. With the restoration oftbt 
liberties of Enrope, arose also the recovered fsgedotti of seientific research and Kte^ 
rary inqnirv. Dnring the last four or five years, large arcessiom have been made to 
onr general stock of prc'ographical Knowled|i;e. Enterprising travellers have spread 
themselves in every direction , and commnnicaied to the World the result of their 
observations. Man^ donbtfiil points of science have thns been established ; many 
unexpected facts have been verified ; the moral aspect of nations has been vividly 
portrayed; the chances in manners and customs, and in political influence, have 
been ascertained ; vcnei able errors have been corrected ; important troths elucidated,, 
and. Hi short, tlie enerpim of nniai|pe<Wd iateflect have been applied to the snrvey of 
ikkt t^orM in j(t)cfi a vay, as spreads an ample sliare of noreltf before the indnstlion* 
Compiler of a ^cotzrapliical System.- ThettCy we need hardly add, shall not be peg* 
keted. While, therefore, the reader vrill find all tliat is un^iestionable in prcctdinj^ 
Works, he may expect to receive, in addition, the concentrated information which 
Bubseqiient rcKCarches have supplied. 

There is a coiintant flux in the affairs of civilized Man. Wherever his influence 
extends, a chango 15 visible. What may he called the permanent features of Nature 
even are not proticlcd from this influence, Ir is tnie, mountains and rivers do not 
remove ; but the itand nf man clothes the one with verdure, and covers the otlier 
with traflic. Where forests stood,, cities are reared ; where the^ stagnant morasa 
exhaled its baleful cflluvia, plains smile with cultivation ; where pathle^is tracts spread 
themselves aronnd, roads are formed, bridges constructed, and villages spring np. 
These ceaseless mutations present a bonndlcM variety to the geosrraphical Historian ; 
and they mark, at the same time, the progressive advances of States and Empires in 
tJie path of civilization. 

we trust we have said enongh to prove, that the present period is one peculiarly 
fit for the execntion of a Work like this. We havt* sIiomu that the entire face of 
Europe has undergone a potriical revolution since tlie vear 18*14; AkI that a^NBVf 
.System of Gcographt, whifh shonld distinctly define all theefl^ects of that revohi- 
tif>n,particiil.trly as afi'octing territorial boundaries and dominion, would be a vainable 
accession to our National 1 itei-atnre. We have also shown, that the facilitk»s of 
international roinmnnieation, natnrally arising from a gevieral peace, hpve been 
employed by intelligent individuals in accnmolating vainable stores of Informa- 
tion with respect to the natural, the moral, and the political coiidition of difi*erent 
Countries. These, then, are the sources whence we propose to derive our claims to 
public patronage. If we make a »kilful use of tlteni, there can be little doubt as to 
that patronage being bestowed ; and the probability Uiat we shall make f!iich a nse^ 
is at least increased by the fact, that we know and appreciate tliem. Me» do not 
commonly fail in their object, when they clearly dUcern tite means of attaining it : it 
i« only when they have to seek fur the latter, tliat the former sometimes escapes.— 
We subjohi a brief 

plan of tlje ^oift. 

It IS preceded by a copious iKTBonucTiofft, commencing with the Histftry of Ge^ 
grtt}thy ; wiiich i< followed b> a familiar explanation of its Scientific Prhidples, with 
their application to finding the positions, bearings, and distances of places, and tbt 
con»trnction of Maps and Charts. A general delineation of the grand wOural Jhih 
turei and the principal phi/sical ph^omenn of the Globe, with their inflnence on it» 
Inhabitants and Productions, are then given. Tlie eienients of Potiiical Geographf^ 
also, are briefly illustrated ; and, to render all reference to other Works unnecessary^ 
a full explanation of Scirntifij: Terms, with a variety of apprnprimte Tttbles^ al«*added» 
The dift'ercnt Secti< ns of the W ork itself, are necessarily devoted to snlb^cts of a 
le^ f^etfleial naiure. llicy contain clear and comprehensive views of the local tir- 
cimtstahces and peculiar productions of each Country ; its works of Art and ob}ect^ 
of .Curiosity; its Political Slat6 and Foreign Connexions v vitb the Knowledge, 
Manners, and Customs of its Inhabitants. To these are added, such Statistical and 
?^vnoplical Tablcji as exhibit the natural resouircevS, n^Iitary strength^ tind commereial 
iniportance of each State. 



T. This Mork will be handsomely print- 
ed in Quarto, with a bold and 44egant 
T>pe, and OB fine wove'l^aper. 

H. l! will be published in Monthly 

Pai ts, {'homty-tito of whicli way be had,) 

Price 78. each, ifnd compU^ted in Twenty^ 

fnrr Parts, formint: two v««v iah^gb 

AJ(fV Si'UBNV^D VOLOMBS, 



^ IH. The WfM-k will be acrompamed 
with R valuable and correct Set of «•*> 
l^i%infH Maps, including the latest Arnmge- 
roents and DIscoveriea. 

IV. It wHl be itlnstrated with a great 
variety of appropriate Viewny awl nmi*- 
roua Qthtr £nin^vings,. rep^reaeBtiBjK tli# 
Manners^ GutrtiMMi, •and Cc^nmes 01 di^ 
^ ?eT«ut '!i$^lv^)iift. 
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The Approbation which has been genersdly. bestowed on Mr. Myar8*s 
G^noanxfkr, has afforded the Publishers Tery considerable gratification ; bnt 
they feel more peculiarly flattered by many TBa»TiMONiis& in its favour^ from 
Gentlemen distlngiwiked for Classical Leammg and Scientific ^-JUalmn^Ms, 
among which are the followhig t 

I. 

From ike late Ma. Bohntcastlb, Professor of Mathematics at tke Royal 

Military Academy, IVooUvkh. 

Having looked carefully over the several parts of Mr. Myers*9 
** New System of Geography** already published, I have no hesitation in 
sayings that I think it a very meritorious and useful performance. In tke 
unsettled state in which Geography has been for a number of years, a JVork 
<f this kind was much wanted; and, from the specimen Mr. Myers has 
given, there is every, reason to believe that the performaryce will be con^ 
ducted in such a manner, as to qfford both pleasure and informxUion to those 
who are desirous of obtaining a just and coifiprehendve knowledge of the 
subject. To a correct and perspicuous style, he unites a considerable stock 
-q/* mathematical knowledge : this is a necessary and mcUericd branch of tke 
Science he has undertaken lo elucidate, and possessed but by few Writers on 
the subject. It will enable him to connect the scientific branch of this 
department of knowledge with its htstortcal and geographical details, in a 
manner that cannot fail to render his Work highly instructive, and worlhp 
the approbation of the Public ; to which the numerous And well'^jetcuied 
Maps and Fiews must also greatly contribute, 

iJV^. '^OM^ 1821. 
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From tke Rev. W. B. Collyer, li.I>. LL.D. F.A.S. &c. CamberwelU 

I have read Mr. Myerses *' New and Cofnprehensive System of 
Alodern Geography** so far as the Work has proceeded, with unqualified 
pleasure ; and although my feebU testimony may be nj little value to so 
distinguished a Publication, I cannot withhold it, such as it is, from a pro^ 
duction which promises to be no less advantageous to the World, than 
honourable to the amiable and able Author. It appears to me, to combine 
euery excellence that €an be aesociated with that branch of Science to which 
U relates. 

• • 

Marck Wth, \%2U 
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Erom Db. Olinthus Grboort, Professor of Maihemaiics at ihe Royav 

Military Academy, Woolwich, 
A System of " Modern Geography" frorh, the pen of my worthy 
Coileafue, Mr. Myers, can never stand in need of my recommendation. 
Being requested^ however, 4o express my opinion of it^ 1 have ho hesitation 
in sayingt that I regard it as a very valuable Treatise, on a subject of 
. Universal Interest, The delineation f of thej>eculiarities of the %veral parts 
of the Terraqueous Olobe which come under review, are perspicuous, graphical, 
and correct ; the Remarks upon the characteristics of the Inhabitants, their 
Habiiif Pursuits, and Governments., are candid and philosophical ; the 
Commercial and Statistical Informati^ is well exhibited, and is generally 
drawnfrom authentic and indubitable sources ; and the express Articles qf 
the Treaties ofCovotiBSB, and other social compacts relating to different 
Countries, are appropriately introduced. The coloured Maps are very 
neatly, and I belieye, accurately executed; and the other Engravings, 
referring principally to interesting points of Scenery and Costume, are real 
embellishments to the, several •' Parts" as they issue successively from the, 
press. The" General Introduction,** which is .indeed "copious,** and is 
partly historical, partly philosophical, partly mathematical, partly moral 
and political, is in itself of high utilcty ; and, viewed in connexion with the 
system at large, will be found extremely judicious, comprehensive, and 
inetf active.'^ June 12/A, \^2\, 



IV. 

From Dr. Kelly, Finsbury Square, London. 
I have perused the first Sixteen Parts of Mr, Myers* i *'. New 
* System of Geography,*^ and have particularly examined those Articles on 
which I felt most competent to give an opinion. So far, the Work appears 
to me a performance of great and uncommon merit ;. planned with judgment, 
and executed with due attention to utility, ornament, interesting research, 
and scientific accuracy. The Introduction alone, affords an ample specimen 
of the Authors qualifications for the undertaking; and the Body of the 
Work fully corresponds, in every departmejit. The Historical Illustrations 
display an extensive knowledge qf Antiquity; and /Ae Topographical Descrip- 
tions, an intimate acquaintance with Modern Tours, Travels, and Fbyages 
of Discovery, and also with Natural Hbtory, Political Economy, and the 
Progress of tbe Arts, The Tabular Contents are copious, well arranged, 
and replete with new and important matter. The Statistical Columns appear 
(p comprehend all recent changes of Territory j atul the Commercial, a more 
full and authentic account of Exports and Imports, and of the Monetary 
Systems and Metrology of Nations,^- than any yet published in a tVork qf 
the kind. The Mathematical Ehicidations and Diagrams, are obviously from 
the hand qf a Master ;^ the same may be observed qf the Maps, Views, 
Costumes, and other Graphic Embellishments, which, on account of their 
number, and thh superior manner in which they are execute4, greatly en* 
hanc^ the value of the tFork,^July 4 M, 1821. 
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V. 

From the Rbv. Dr. Crombib. Greenwich, 
A variety of Political Changes^ and of Geological as well at 
Topographical Difcoveties, having rehdered a new Work on ** Geography** 
highly desirable^ I was induced to become a Subscriber to Mr. Myers's 
Publication, soon after it was announced. My hopes and wishes have not 
been disappointed^ The Introduction^ occupying two hundred and twenty* 
four pages, in which he details the History and Progress of Geography^* ' 
explaining at the same time the Mathematical and Astronomical Principles 
of the Science, I have read with peculiar pleasure, .. The matter is good, and 
the diction neat. In the Third Chapter, in which he delineates the natural 
features of the Globe, and which I have perused qftener than once, he has 
been eminently successful. On the various subjects of Solar Heat, Wind, 
Atmosphere, Evaporation, Mountains^ Seas, and Rivers, or affecting 
Temperature and Climate, I find much curious and valuable Irformatum, 
communicated in clear and appropriate language. The plan and the extcu^ 
turn of the great body of the Work^ as far as it has yet proceeded^ while they 
evince the talents and industry of the Author, cannot fail to recommend it 
to Public Patronage. It comprises much novel and important rnatter^ 
collected with judgment, and arranged with perspicuity, — Aug, 8, 1821 ^ , 

VI. 

.From Dr. Andrew, Prqfessor ^f Mathematics and Resident Head Classical 
Master, ^at the East India Military Sbminart, Addiscombe, near 
Croydon, 

I have much pleasure hi stating, that, in my opinion, Mr, Myers's 
" New and Comprehensive System of Modern Geography',** so far as it has 
been published {"proposed Co be completed in Twenty-four Parts, of which I 
I have seen Twenty), is an excellent and a masterly performance, and justly 
merits a large share of public favour and J&a/rowa^e.— Ho A ace says of the 
sage and experienced Ulysses, " Mores multorum hominnm vidit et urbes." 
In this Work, without encountering the dangers and difficulties of foreign 
travel, may be seen the Manners and Customs^ the Policy and Resources, 
the Trade and Natural Productions of every Country ; objects of great 
importance to the Merchant and Soldier, as well as to the Statesman and 
general Reader, Travellers will find it advantageous to consult such a Work, 
before they leave their own Country ^ that they may be prepared for making 
proper inquiries in Foreign Parts, and for seeing verified what they have 
read. The fulness of Information and Detail here conveyed, is produced by 
the superior learning and research of modern times , aided by general peace* 
The style of writing, like that q/* Goldsmith, is natural f easy, and enter* 
taining ; and the various quotations from different Authors, in their own 
words, add a richness and novelty throughout, that tend very much to keep 
alive the interest and attention of the Reader, '^Nov, 15/^^ 1821. 
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